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Variety 


The rolling hills of beautiful Wisconsin embrace 
the valleys. Sparkling streams are banked by 
the green verdure of luxuriant pasture. Sunshine and 
shadow, lake breezes and clear air—each charm made 
greater by the happy blending with others. Freshness, 
grandeur, variety. 
With a variety as vast as their source —something to 
brighten and satisfy every appetite Council Meats 
come to you in vacuum packages. They have a “homi- 
—— ness,” a country taste which makes eating a joy and 
nase BROwmtO “cooking your own meals” a pleasure. They are all pure 
yr et food—no waste—for everyday meals and dainty 
luncheons, 
A supply of Council Meats on your pantry shelf is a 
market from which many ready-to-serve meats can be 
selected at a moment’s notice. 


* 
INDIAN PACKING GOMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
Address Sales Office, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 













Write for our free booklet, “Appetiz- 
ing Suggestions,” a big help to women 
who want their meals to express their 
joys of homemaking. 


The following is a partial list of 
Council Meats which most grocers 
can supply in convenient sizes: 


Ol’ Mammy Hash Veal Loaf 
Lunch Tongue Roast Beef 
Sausage Meat Corned Beef 
Corned Beef Hash Tripe 

Sliced Dried Beef 

Potted Meat-Products 

Vienna Style Sausage 

Hamburger Steak and Onions 


COUNCIL MEATS 


FROM THE WISCONSIN COUNTRY TO YOU 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING || 


eA Prayer 


for 


OUR COUNTRY 


By Edwin Markham 


FATHER, in this month consecrated by the memories 
of our heroic past- -in this birth-month of the nation 
—we lift our hearts to Thee in prayer and praise. 
We rejoice in the heroes who died that the truth 
might live. We rejoice in the heroes who called this nation 
into birth. We rejoice in the fortune that has made our 
republic a light to nations, made her a servant to all peoples. 
Inspire us to make her more and more a body for your spirit, 
a working-form for your providence. 
JEN We thank you, O Father, for this great continent, which 
i et was kept hidden for ages, kept hidden and virgin; so that we, 
Q Wea a new people, might enter upon the great spiritual adventure 
: of democracy—freedom and equal opportunity for all. Touch 
us with the fire of your spirit, so that we may be more worthy 
to be the voices of this holy apostolate. ‘Touch us with fire, 
so that we may rise from the cold of the self-life into the warm 
glow of the common welfare. Inspire us with a passion for 
righteousness. In these hours of destiny, send down upon 
us the heroic spirit of the fathers of the Republic. 

O Lord of nations and ages, we rejoice that we have been 
called to help write in living deeds the great drama of history. 
Move before us as a light to guide our steps in the coming days. 
Grant that we may fulfil your high purposes for mankind. 
Make us a serving people: help us to help the nations who 
are struggling toward the light, striving to lay the foundations 
of liberty in law. 

O Father and Friend, lift us out of our littleness into the 
life of the All. In giving hearty allegiance to our own country, 
let us not forget the duties of friendship to other countries. 
While we strive for our own life, let us not forget our obligation 
to strive for the lives of others. Broaden our vision until 
we know that above all nations is Humanity. And hasten 
the great day when al! peoples shall unite to conquer the 
poverties and to harness the forces of nature for the service 
of the race. Amen! 
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Mrs. Cromartie laid her hand on the shining young head. 
her eyes suddenly drenched with tears. 


2 YG 


“I’m so sorry! 


MR S. 


“I’m so sorry!” sobbed Amy, 
I’d die for Jimmy—he knows I would!”’ 


JIMMY 


Another Delightful Story of Delightfully Real People—Complete in This Issue 


RS. JAMES CROMARTIE was 

giving a formal luncheon, her 

first as Mrs. James Cromartie. 

She was almost a stranger in 
Washington; consequently her guests were 
all somewhat recent acquaintances or 
were primarily Jimmy’s friends. 

This made it an ordeal, of course. Amy 
Cromartie always had a bright color, but 
today her smooth young cheeks, under 
the loose, shining softness of her taffy- 
colored hair, were glowing deeply, almost 
feverishly, and her soft, gray eyes were 
flashing with excitement and nervousness. 

Very becoming to her, too, was the 
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By 


Kathleen Norris 


Tllustrated by 
H. R. Ballinger 


accentuated beauty, Harriet Pope thought 
honestly and unwillingly. Harriet was 
the girl—woman, rather—who should nat- 
urally and logically and desirably have 
become Mrs. Jimmy. Jimmy’s mother 
had decided it thirty years ago, when 
Harriet was born, and Jimmy was two. 
Harriet’s mother, with true Victorian deli 
cacy, had reminded the gitl, at twenty, 
that she must ‘‘encourage” Jimmy. 


This was when Mrs. Pope was dying. 
Perhaps she did not see the faintly ironic 
smile that touched Harriet’s sober and 
sorrowful face. Encourage Jimmy! Har- 
riet had loved him since babyhood; she had 
never seen any other man in the world but 
Jimmy. To her he wore a perpetual halo, 
what he did was mysteriously fascinating 
and thrilling and right, and what did not 
interest him was beneath her most casual 
attention. 

But she hugged to her hungry heart her 
mother’s admonition and tried to persuade 
herself that her mother was wiser than 
she and had seen’ in Jimmy what Harriet 
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herself had not seen. In new black she went 
io Jimmy’s mother as private secretary. 

Harriet was not pretty, but she was so 
neat, so well groomed, and so distinguished 
looking, that she was always noticeable. 
And she was so capable and so brightly 
helpful, and so quietly dignified in her 
sorrow, that Jimmy’s mother considered 
his conquest a foregone conclusion. 

For more than eight delightful, harmon- 
ious years these three were the family in 
the old house on Lafayette Square. Mrs. 
Cromartie, handsome, young at fifty, a 
social leader in the quiet, unquestioned 
way that is after all the best way, drove 
about in her smart little open carriage 
with blue wheels, busy with teas and lunch- 
cons and clubs and cards and dinners. And 
handsome and trim, welcome everywhere 
and always too busy to stay long anywhere, 
Harriet drove with her. And Jimmy fol- 
lowed his career, followed it with leaps and 
bounds that caused the two women actual 
pangs of pride. Every one said that Jimmy 
had a great future. At thirty he was the 
private secretary of one of the really big 
men, already deep in the secrets of the 
Administration. 

Jimmy did not share the hopes of his 
future, simply because he was too much 
absorbed in his work to waste time in 
measuring himself. He was a silent, lean 
young man, with silky black hair somewhat 
inclined to. fall into his eyes, and a manner 
that in society was almost always absent- 
minded. When his mother praised him, 
he laughed uncomfortably. When Harriet 
gave him a glimpse of her admiration, he 
flushed with genuine deprecation, as if 
there was something more than embarrass- 
ing, something almost indecent, in their 
uncomprehending admiration. 

He baffled both these clever women; 
they knew that they never really pierced 
his armor. It was left for the new secre- 
tary to do that. 

This young girl was totally unknown to 
them all, just a Miss Amy Smith who was 
sent to Mrs. Cromartie through a bureau. 
Mrs. Cromartie felt small confidence in 
the sound of her name, and when she saw 
Amy, gray-eyed and taffy-haired and earn- 
est and inexperienced, she instantly knew 
that Amy would not ‘‘do,” not even for 
the three weeks’ vacation that Harriet was 
taking in Bermuda. So at the end of the 
first morning she kindly and crisply told 
Amy just where she failed, paid her for a 
week, and said goodby. 

And Amy, small and humiliated, with 
sorrow in her gray eyes and a little sidewise 
droop of her bright head, went slowly away 
across the sun-flooded, snowy back garden, 
toward the streei-car. 

She had to pass the Cromartie garage, 
and Jimmy was just backing out his car. 
He had been introduced to his mother’s 
new substitute secretary at luncheon, and 
he wondered what was the matter. So he 
lifted his hat and smiled a smile that his 
mother and Harriet had never seen, a boy- 
ish, crooked, bashful and yet confident 
sort of smile, and went toward her. 

That was four months ago. Now it was 
March, and the young Mrs. Cromartie was 
giving her first formal luncheon. Her 
maids were new; her silver was new; her 
gown was new; the narrow gold band on 
her white hand was not much older. 
Every one of her guests was watching her, 
admiringly, critically, amusedly, or un- 
kindly, and Amy Cromartie knew it. 


Kathleen Norris 


But she was quite their match, this 
childish-looking and yellow-headed Amy 
She had knowledge enough and experience 
enough, too, even if neither was quite the 
legal tender of their market. She knew that 
she had married a man of almost unlimited 
possibilities in his own legislative field, 
and she knew that her background of pov- 
erty and loneliness and futile struggle 
were going to make her a better wife for 
Jimmy even than some of these girls at 
her luncheon table, rich girls, influential 
girls, whose families had lived in George- 
town before Washington was Washing- 
ton. ; 

She knew, though they never dreamed 
she knew it, that to Harriet and Mrs. 
Cromartie Jimmy’s choice had seemed 
nothing short of social suicide. It had 
come with a sudden completeness that left 
them no faint hope of its being merely a 
phase. Jimmy’s mother had had no choice 
but to take Amy immediately under her 
wing and introduce her to Jimmy’s dazed 
old friends. And even over the introduc- 
tions there had been difficulty. 

“The French form of ‘Amy’ is charm- 
ing,” Harriet had said casually, and Mrs. 
Cromartie had added: 

“What is the real name, dear? Amelia? 
That’s rather quaint and dignified, | 
think.” 

But Amy had been literal. ‘‘ No, it’s 
just Amy. That’s what I was christened. 
No, it’s not for any one my mother knew; 
it was a name she saw in a book.”’ 

So she was introduced as ‘‘Miss Amy 
Smith,” a proceeding that cost her mother- 
in-law deep pangs. Mrs. Cromartie was 
the widow of a Democratic senator and 


the daughter of a Democratic judge, but 
she was not a democrat. 

Amy had her own bitter pangs in those 
otherwise radiant days. She had no money, 
and she needed it for clothes and board; 
she had no friends in Washington, and she 
felt the need of influence, of standing, of 
position. 

But that was all over now, and the ex- 
quisite days of the honeymoon were over, 
and here she was in her old-fashioned 
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Harriet had loved Jimmy since 
babyhood; she had never seen any 
other man in the world but Jimmy 
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brick house in Georgetown, giving her 
first formal luncheon. 

Mrs. Cromartie had inspected the house 
and had had to confess to Harriet that Amy 
had showed excellent taste. The older 
woman was not among the guests today, 
but Amy knew that she would hear every 
detail of the affair from Harriet, if not 
from several of the others. Mary Pinckard, 
on Amy’s right, was a pretty, smart, 
charming young matron, Harriet’s close 
friend, Jimmy’s second cousin, and Mrs. 
Cromartie’s ideal of young wife- and 
motherhood. Mrs. Orme Lewis was there, 
and her daughter, Emily Orme Lewis, one 
of the year’s débutantes, and lovely 
Georgia Crompton, who was engaged to 
the son of Jimmy’s superior, and Joyce and 
Gladys Chappelle, whose mother was in- 
timate with Amy’s mother-in-law. Alto- 
gether they formed a pretty formidable 
group for the bride. 


ER only real friend there — though 
Amy began to think she might love 
Mrs. Pinckard very much, if Mary would 
let her—was Helen Hume. Helen was a 
newspaper woman, who had roomed with 
Amy Smith a few months ago, and who 
had reaped a rich harvest of social notes 
from Amy’s rapid rise in the world. She 
was a tall, well-dressed, outspoken woman 
of about thirty, not at all the person that 
Amy would have introduced today, if she 
had had her own free will in the matter. 
But as unfortunate chance would have it, 
Helen had drifted into the house at about 
noon, casually garrulous, interested in 
Amy, eagerly scribbling down this note 
and that from the engraved invitations 
that were stuck all about Amy’s mirror. 

Helen was not formal, and when Amy’s 
guests began to arrive and were introduced, 
and when Amy somewhat nervously asked 
her to join them, she saw nothing unnat- 
ural in a cordial acceptance. 

“But not if I’ll upset that lovely-looking 
table with all the jonquils and violets,” 
Helen had demurred lazily. 

“No, because Aunt Fanny isn’t coming, 
Harriet had said. Aunt Fanny, to her, 
was Mrs. Cromartie. 

“Then that’s all right,” Helen had 
agreed. The other guests were in gowns 
that matched the soft Easter weather, but 
Helen had merely washed her hands and 
dashed a wet comb through her hair. 
Amy felt a trifle unhappy about it, but 
only for a few minutes. Then the beauty 
of her old garden, with its bulbs and its 
first hint of filmy green, the beauty of the 
day, all warm sunshine and fragrant 
breezes, the beauty of theorderly and lovely 
house, with its rugs and glass and polished 
old mahogany, and the great success of 
the four perfectly selected courses at lunch- 
eon brought her spirits back. By the time 
the ices were served, she was conscious 
not only that everything was going better 
than she had hoped, but that, in an unex- 
pected and heart-warming way, Jimmy’s 
friends were beginning really to like her, 
to listen to her,to look at her encouraginglvy, 
to laugh with her. 

They were loitering over the coffee 
when Ophelia brought in a note for Mrs. 
Cromartie. Harriet’s quick eyes saw 
Jimmy’s handwriting. 

‘Come now, Amy, Jimmy doesn’t write 
you letters during the day!” she teased. 


” 


Amy’s happy color rose as she took the 
“T don’t know what it can be,”’ 


letter. 





Young Mrs. Jimmy 


she said smilingly, as she tore it open with 
an apologetic glance about. Any other 
one of the young women present would 
have asked permission in words, and they 
all noticed the omission. But it was 
prettily done, nevertheless, Harriet said 
later. 

“Tt is from Jimmy,” Amy said, smiling, 
and she read the five or six hurried lines 
aloud. 

“ ‘Dearest,’ ” Jimmy had written. ‘‘ ‘ Tre- 
mendous news. Grey has resigned, and 
of course every gne believes that Forrest 
takes his place. You can imagine the 
possibilities. Telephone the Kelloggs, ex- 
cusing me from dinner. I may have to 
rush to New York to see Rose. I couldn’t 
telephone you—’ ” 

Amy interrupted herself, and those about 
the table saw a strange look come into 
her eyes. She finished the letter in a 
low undertone, as if reading it to 
herself alone. 

““*-Y couldn’t telephone you, because 
of course this is beyond all words secret. 
No one will know probably for days. 
Don’t even tell mother, if she is there—’ ” 

“‘T shouldn’t have read that out loud,”’ 
said Amy slowly, scarlet-cheeked. ‘I 
didn’t see that in time. I—I’ll have to 
throw myself on all your charity—” 

Their faces told her more quickly than 
any words just what she had done, and 
her voice trailed miserably off into silence. 
To the men in more than one of these 
women’s families the news would be noth- 
ing less than sensational. To Helen Hume 
it would be the journalistic chance of a 
lifetime. To Harriet, what? And to 
Jimmy’s mother, what? Amy Cromartie 
could not grasp the frightful possibilities 
at once, but what she did grasp sickened 
her. 

She tore the note into tiny pieces and 
dropped them into an ash-receiver. It 
was the first of Jimmy’s beloved hand- 
writing that she had ever destroyed, and 
as she did so she had a frightened memory 
of all the words of tenderness and love that 
he had written her. He would be angry 
with her now—he would be angry with 
her— 


MY felt ice touch her spine, and her 

mouth watered. A terrible weakness 
seemed suddenly to smite her. Somewhat 
dizzily she rose, and standing, with one 
hand resting on the table, she faced the 
trouble bravely. ‘‘I am sorry I did that; 
it was stupid of me,”’ she said. “I know 
you will all regard it as sacred. I never 
thought—” 

There was just one second of constrained 
silence, in which Amy had time to think 
that no woman here could possibly have 
made this error, could possibly have failed 
to keep the ideal of state honor and state 
secrecy first before her eyes. Then Harriet 
spoke quickly, as one standing in a sister’s 
closeness to Jimmy. 

“Jimmy had no right to confide that 
to any one! It isn’t like him to do so!” 

Amy, leading them into the drawing- 
room, felt that she would like to choke 
Harriet with her own hands. The manner 
of grave rebuke—not to Jimmy’s irrespon- 
sible little wife, who obviously might not 
be trusted with his honor, but to Jimmy, as 
retrograding already from his once high 
standard—was insufferable. But she was 
hostess, so she saw that they were all 
seated, and chatting, or knitting, or near 





the fire, or far from the fire, as they liked 
best, before she said quietly: 

“No, it was my fault. I am extremel\ 
sorry.” 

““My dear,” said Mary Pinckard, 
warmly, ‘‘we all talk too much, and it was 
a perfectly natural thing to do. It will 
be known ina few days anyway, and mean- 
while—as the children say—we’'ll cross 
our hearts and hope to die if we tell!” 

Mary Pinckard was a leader among 
them, and there was an immediate flutter of 
promise and reassurance. Then they fell 
to discussing the extraordinary significance 
of it, with a rush of excitement and in- 
terest that under other circumstance; 
would have assured the hostess that her 
luncheon was one of the successes of the 
season. 

As it was, iiowever, she listened to them 
in exquisite discomfort. Just to hear them 
talking about it in amazed and cautious 
undertones was enough to make her feel 
that its sacredness and its secrecy were vio- 
lated. As one speculation led to another, 
and as she realized more and more the full 
value of her indiscretion, Amy’s head 
began to ache blindly, and she felt that 
she was close to tears. 

Helen was the first to go, and at the 
door she asked in a low tone that as soon 
as there was anything to be given the press, 
she might have it. ‘‘Of course it’s the 
biggest thing that’s broken in six months,”’ 
she said. 

Amy, with a leaden heart and burning 
cheeks, nodded miserably and went back 
to her guests. By ones and twos they 
filtered away, and just as the clock struck 
a silvery four she was alone again. 


HE went slowly up-stairs and into her 

bedroom. Coats and hats had rum- 
pled the big four-poster, but Ophelia was 
putting everything to rights. Georgia 
Crompton’s violets, wilted in their heavy 
violet lead, lay on the floor; the double 
white violets on Amy’s dressing-table 
scented the sunshiny air. 

She sat down blindly in her flowered 
wicker chair and stared straight ahead of 
her. Her heart was beating hard and fast, 
her hands were icy. ‘‘What have I done?” 
she asked herself in a dry whisper. ‘‘ What 
have I done? What will it mean to 
Jimmy?” 

Ophelia softly lowered the window, 
softly opened the door, and disappeared. 
Amy was alone. 

““What have I done?” she said aloud. 
She bit her full underlip and_ stared 
straight ahead of her, unseeing. ‘‘I’ve 
ruined Jimmy’s life,” she said steadily. 
“Tt will leak out; some one of them will 
tell, and he’ll be ruined.” 

She reached for her telephone and asked 
for Jimmy’s office. Usually Amy was shy 
about calling him, but not today. She 
felt that she must confess to him instantly. 
If there was anything to be done, Jimmy 
would know how to do it. 

He would be sick with shock and shame 
and anger—yes, but she couldn’t help that. 
He would have to have his few minutes of 
incredulous amazement; they would be 
almost unbearable to her, but there was 
nothing else for it. Amy shut her eyes 
and pressed the receiver against her 
aching forehead. He would begin as he 
always did, 

“Sweetheart, I love to have you tele- 
phone me...” (Continued on page 102) 
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GUDDENLY Jimmy was with her. He looked so tired, so-loving, so 

glad to find Amy again; he took possession of her with such weary 
content! They went to their own favorite table and sat down. And Amy 
felt that never in all the ages had any woman carried so sick a heart as hers 
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DAWSON 


Illustrated by 
T. Benda 
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Last night’s march was like a night of delirium with moments of consciousness; the moments of conscious- 
Then the horses commenced to sleep as they walked, adding to our danger the risk that they might stum- 


In a series of vivid pictures Lieutenant Dawson told last month of 


battles that began in August. 


HE village into which we marched 

this morning is an old friend. 

We were billeted here earlier in 

the summer, when we were with- 
drawn from the line for training. It con- 
sists of perhaps a hundred gray farm- 
houses clustered together in a_ willow 
swamp. In the willow groves nightingales 
were still singing when we entered. 

In the swamp the River Scarpe has its 
source At this point it is so weak and 
narrow that a boy could leap across it; the 
village geese touch bottom as they breast 
its ripples; a brigade of artillery could drink 
it dry if all the horses were led down to- 
gether. Here it is peaceful, but to the 
south of Arras it becomes sufficiently broad 
to give its name to the valley through which 
the Hun tried to drive last spring, when 
the waters of the Scarpe ran scarlet. 

The houses of the village stand at irregu- 
lar intervals, divided from the road by a 
strip of common upon which geese graze. 
One reaches the common by little bridges 
which cross the Scarpe, which wanders 
singing, paralleling the highway. Nothing 
has been marred by shell-fire; the roar of 
the guns is so distant that it is seldom 
heard by day—only at night does their 
flash flicker momentarily, like the glow of 
a lantern carried between trees. 

It is a very quiet spot, well within ‘the 
threatened area, where war is ignored and 
life has not altered its ways. Nature has 
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conspired with the inhabitants in pretend- 
ing that the world is unchanged. The gar- 
dens are fragrant with flowers; there are 
even more birds than formerly, for the ref- 
ugee songsters from No Man’s Land have 
made these thickets their place of escape. 
The only terror that comes near to disturb 
them is the sullen explosion of bombs 
dropped at night from Hun planes, as is 
witnessed by raw scars in the greenness of 
the surrounding meadows. 

When we entered, the white mists of 
morning still hung above the common; 
early risen cocks with their attendant 
harems were our only welcomers. We had 
set up our horse lines and were half-way 
through the grooming before the villagers 
discovered that old friends were again 
among them. 

All day we have been wondering why we 
have been brought here. <A part of the 
general plan of deception, I suppose, so 
that the Hun may think, if he hears of our 
whereabouts, that we’ve simply marched 
out for maneuvers as before. All kinds of 
details confirm our belief that the big push 
is about to start. A Divisional Staff car 
called in at Brigade this noon; the Cana- 
dian maple leaf and all the usual divisional 
marks had been painted out. The patches 
and shoulder badges of the car’s occupants 
had been torn off; nothing was left that 
would betray the fact that storm troops 
are on the march. As vet we have re- 


ynopsis of the opening instalment of this story will be found on page ror 





The story of those heroic marches will 


ceived no orders as to how long we are to 
stay here. It would be normal to give us 
a few days’ rest, but none of the kit has 
been removed from the vehicles, which is 
significant. We could hook in and be off 
within the hour. 

It was announced this morning that no 
more letters from our corps would be ac- 
cepted at the army post-office. This is the 
most certain sign we have had that an at- 
tack is going to be pulled off. Letters 
home are a frequent source of leakage of 
information. When men know that they 
are writing what may prove to be their last 
message to their mothers, wives, sweet 
hearts, it is almost impossible for them to 
keep that knowledge to themselves. More- 
over, we all have codes, prearranged with 
our correspondents, by means of which we 
can get forbidden news past the censor, so 
it is wise, if harsh, to insist on silence be- 
tween ourselves and the outside world. 

The outside world! How little it under- 
stands what our lives are like! In the out- 
side world there are standards of freedom 
and politeness; in all personal matters a 
man has the power of choice. He is at 
liberty to make or ruin himself. He 
washes if he so desires; if he prefers to go 
dirty, he does not wash. Within reason, 
as far as is compatible with the earning of 
his daily bread, he sleeps as long as he 
wants. To miss one’s night’s rest is to 
court ill-health. To be verminous is to 
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We had scarcely struck the road before men started to fall asleep in their saddles. 
In many cases the officers wandered nodding in their saddles 


the first night’s march of the Canadians on the way to the great 
never be better told than here by a man who took part in them 


fall into the category of the slum dweller; 
to go hungry is well-nigh impossible. To 
lay down one’s life for somebody else is 
exceptional and martyr-like. To become 
a criminal is a really difficult affair. 

With us everything is reversed. We 
grow mustaches under Army orders; we 
crop our hair to please the Colonel. We 
have no areas of privacy either in our bod- 
ies or our souls. We rise, sleep, eat, and 
wash when we are commanded. We are 
physically examined, physicked, pumped 
full of antitoxins, and marched off to church 
parade to worship God, without our wishes 
being consulted. To die for some one else 
is not martyr-like, but our job. To go 
foodless, sleepless, shelterless, and wet is 
not a matter for self-pity, but our accepted 
lot. We can not give notice to our em- 
ployers; we have no unions, no means of 
protest. To be always cheerful and smil- 
ing, the more cheerful and smiling in pro- 
portion to the hardship, is a duty for the 
performance of which we must expect no 
thanks. Our existence as individuals is 
ignored until we have fallen short; then, 
all of a sudden, we become important. 
What in civilian life would be errors in 
taste or mistakes in temper, with us are 
offenses and crimes. For a man in the 
ranks to come upon parade unshaven, with 
his buttons unshone, or a few minutes late 
is an office offense. To be found kicking a 
horse is a crime, demanding a court-mar- 





tial. To strike a superior, to be asleep on 
sentry-go, or to be absent from the unit 
when it is moving into action, means 
death. 

Military punishments are largely physi- 
cal and therefore degrading. They com- 
pel men to do better through fear of further 
punishment; they neither educate into a 
finer appreciation of righteousness, nor do 
they achieve any economic purpose. They 
consist in being strapped to a gun-wheel 
for so many hours a day or in being 
marched with heavy packs on the back 
when other men are resting. In the al- 
lotting of punishment the age, former 
social status, or mental qualities of the 
offender are rarely taken into account. 
There are no excuses, no explanations. 
Take the gravest crime of all—cow rdice. 
In peace times it was generally allowed that 
not every man was brave. Before any 
one who had been unheroic was judged, 
his history and environment were taken 
into consideration. But in the Army, if a 
man fails in courage, he is shot. Had St. 
Peter been a British Tommy, after denying 
Christ thrice he would never have been 
given the keys of Heaven. He would have 
been executed at the feet of the hanging 
Judas. The Army asks every man to be 
infallible; it can afford to show no mercy 
and gives no second chances. We are 
judged and graded by our military virtues. 
What we knew, were, or possessed, and 





what has been our individual sacrifice of 
happiness, count for naught. We are 
fighting men and therefore not required to 
think—only to obey blindly. 

Discipline is necessary; it is our stoutest 
safeguard in action; but it works unfair- 
ness in individual cases. Take, for ex- 
ample, the man unfortunately named Trot- 
trot, who is one of the drivers in my sec- 
tion. Trottrot “got in bad” at the very 
start of the war, and he was in at the start, 
one of the first of the Canadian artillery- 
men to arrive in France. I think the trou- 
ble began with his name. Some wag saw 
in it a chance for jocularitv. Wherever he 
went, men shouted after him, “Where the 
devil did Trottrot trot?”? I suppose his 
life was made so miserable that he lost his 
self-respect and did not care what hap- 
pened. At any rate his crime-sheet be- 
came famous throughout the Canadian 
Corps. A man’s crime-sheet is the record 
of his punishments from the first day he 
becomes a part of the Army; it accompanies 
him from unit to unit and is his reference. 
His was as long and full of incident as a De 
Morgan novel. He had bucked authority 
in every way and suffered about every 
penalty short of being shot. He had been 
absent without leave, drunk, insubordinate, 
late upon parade, had struck an officer, 
kicked more than one N. C. O. in the face, 
and had spent six months of his service in 
a penal settlement. 
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When he was attached to our battery, a 
groan went up. No one wants to have a 
‘bad actor” in a unit; his example is likely 
to become contagious. We tried to get 
out of taking him, and when that failed, 
had him brought before us. He was a 
slim, inoffensive-looking youth, with pale 
eyes and a narrow, clever face. The Ma- 
jor was seated at a table, fingering his 
voluminous crime-sheet, while we junior 
officers formed a half-circle behind him. 

When Trottrot had been marched in by 
the Sergeant-Major and ordered to “‘right- 
turn,” and was standing stiffly at atten- 
tion, the Major looked up. 

“Driver Trottrot,” he said, “ you’ve got 
the name for being the worst man in the 
Canadian Corps. If you go much further, 
you’ll end by being shot. Of course that’s 
entirely your own affair, but I’d like to 
help you to avoid it. I’m going to give 
you a new chance. I’m going to forget all 
about this Nick Carter novel you’ve been 
compiling.” He tapped the man’s crime- 
sheet and threw it aside. “I’m going to 
treat you as though you hadn’t a stain on 
your record, as though you were a white 
man. As long as you play white by me, 
I’ll treat you like a white man. The mo- 
ment you act yellow, God help ycu! You’re 
dismissed. That’s all I have to say.” 

Driver Trottrot was handed over to me, 
and I had a private talk with him. He 
would give no assurances that he was go- 
ing to reform; he distrusted me the way a 
dog does a man who holds a whip behind 
his back. Little by little, however, as 
days went by, he began to respond to kind- 
ness. Within a month he was the smart- 
est man upon parade, had the cleanest set 
of harness and the best-groomed horses. 
He was promoted to a center team, then 
to a wheel team, and was finally made head 
driver of the first-line wagon. Beyond 
this we have not dared to promote him, 
because the men declare that he is not to 
be trusted under shell-fire. There are two 
ammunition wagons to each gun—the fir- 
ing-battery wagon, which follows the gun 
into action; and the first-line wagon, which 
brings up the ammunition. The picked 
drivers of any subsection are on the gun 
teams, as their work is likely to prove the 
most dangerous; the next best are on the 
teams of the firing battery; the next on 
those of the first line; the remainder are 
kept as spare drivers. The best driver of 
any team rides in lead. Trottrot ought to 
be driving head of the gun by virtue of his 
work. Whenever an inspecting officer is 
going the round of our horse lines, he al- 
ways stops to praise the glossy coats of 
Trottrot’s team and to comment on them 
as an example of what can be done by 
horsemanship. But we’re afraid to give 
him his deserts on account of the men’s 
belief that he lacks “guts.” Trottrot has 
lived down his reputation for being a “ bad 
actor,” but his reputation for being “yel- 
low” clings. We treat him as a white 
man, and he acts as though he were one. 
Perhaps the carnage toward which we are 
marching may give him his chance to wipe 
the slate clean of his old record. I hope 
so, and I believe that’s what he’s hoping. 
There’s a curious look of determination in 
his eyes, as though he waited breathless 
for the commencement of the danger. It’s 
as though he were trying to tell me: 

“T won’t let you down, sir. I'll either 
die in this show or come out of it lead 
driver of the gun.” 


The Test of Scarlet 


I lay my money on Trottrot; he’s a 
white man to his marrow, if I know one. 


VII 


FTER writing my prophecy concern- 
ing Driver Trottrot, I lay down to 
snatch a few hours’ sleep. My batman had 
spread my sleeping-sack on the tiled floor 
of the cottage bedroom in which three of 
my brother officers and I were billeted. The 
other three had been breathing heavily for 
some hours, wearied by the night’s march. 
They had not removed more than their 
boots and tunics for fear we should receive 
hurried orders to take to the road again. 
They lay curled up like dogs, with their 
knees drawn to their chins, for all the world 
like aborigines who had scooped a hole in 
the leaves of a forest. One learns to sleep 
that way on active service and to lose no 
time in tumbling off. My last memory 
was of wide-open lattice windows, the 
heavy listlessness of garden flowers, and 
the perfumed stillness of trees drowsing in 
the sultry August sun. 

I was wakened by some one shaking my 
arm and opened my eyes to find Driver 
Trottrot bending over me. His expression 
was a little alarmed at the liberty he was 
taking. 

“T wasn’t told to come to you, sir,”’ he 
explained quickly, “but I thought you 
ought to know. The boys were paid after 
morning stables, before they’d had any- 
thing to eat. A lot of these Frenchies 
started selling them ‘vin blink.’ What 
with having had no sleep and then getting 
that stuff on their empty stomachs, they’re 
getting fighting drunk. It’s none of my bus- 
iness, but I thought you ought to stop it.” 

“Good for you, Trottrot,” I said. 
“Chuck me over my boots. I’ll be with 
vou in half a second.” 

For a moment I had a mind to rouse the 
other officers, but they looked so fagged 
that I determined to let them sleep on. 
I finished buttoning my tunic and buckling 
my Sam Browne, as I hurried across 
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AVE you noticed 

any lack of fineness 
on the part of the boys 
who have come back 
from France? Rather, 
are they not more open- 
hearted, more thought- 
ful, more quick to 
resent wrong and in- 
justice? You will un- 
derstand why that is 
so when you have read 
this epic of courage and 
of tenderness at the very 
gates of death and hell. 








the common. We passed over the little 
bridge, consisting of a single plank, and 
struck the road which led toward the horse 
lines and the center of the village. As we 
walked I questioned Trottrot, trying to tap 
the experience he possessed as the ex-profes- 
sional “bad man” of the Canadian Corps. 

“Why do the chaps do things like this? 
Getting drunk isn’t enjoyable, and the 
after-effects must be rotten.” 

“Chaps get drunk for various reasons,” 
he answered. ‘‘They do it to forget; it 
isn’t all honey being a gunner or a driver 
and kicked around by everybody. They 
do it because some N. C. O. or officer has 
got a grouch against them and picks on 
them so that they can’t do anything right. 
They do it because they get tired of going 
straight; polishing harness and grooming 
horses three times a day is monotonous. 
They do it because there’s nothing else to 
do, and they do it because they’re lonely. 
Some do it because they like it—it makes 
them feel that they own the world for a 
little while and are as good as anybody. 
And then there’s those that does it because 
they’re frightened.” 

“How do you mean, frightened?” 

“Well, sir, the war’s been going on for 
four years, and it looks as though it might 
go on for twenty. A good many of us 
chaps have been wounded several times. 
We've not been killed yet, but we feel that 
our luck can’t last. Each new attack that 
we come through lessens our chances. We 
know that sooner or later we’re going to 
get it—and then it’s pushing daisies for us, 
with nobody caring much. This new at- 
tack is worse than the others; we’re told 
nothing and can only imagine. It isn’t 
good to imagine. It’s the suspense and 
the guessing that wears one. It’s different 
for you, sir, than it is for us—you have to 
set an example. It’s much harder just to 
follow. One has an awful lot of time for 
thinking on a long night march; he sees 
himself all messed up. It’s to stop think- 
ing that most chaps get drunk.” 

We were in the village by now, approach- 
ing the horse lines. From the pretty cot- 
tages, which had looked so innocent in the 
early morning, came sounds of coarse 
laughter and discordant singing. Groups 
of men, swaying on their feet and arguing 
with uncouth, threatening gestures, tried 
to stand absurdly to attention and salute 
as we passed. ‘Vin blink,’ as the Tom- 
mies call the poisonous concoction which 
is sold them as “white wine,’”’ was doing 
its worst. On arriving at the horse lines 
we found them lying beneath the guns and 
wagons and on the bales of hay, either dead 
to the world or staring dreamily at nothing. 
“One sees himself all messed up. It’s to 
stop thinking that most chaps get drunk.” 

Poor laddies! They were little more 
than boys. Life hadn’t been over-gay for 
them since war started; by all accounts it 
would be even less gay in the coming 
months. Their faces told the story. Boys 
of twenty looked forty. Their cheeks were 
hollow and lined; in their eyes was a 
strained expression of haggard expectancy. 
They were brave; they always would be 
brave. Their pride of race kept them up. 
Directly the battle had really started, they 
would become alert and eager as runners. 
But for the moment they had broken train 
ing; the long tension had proved too much. 
They had seized their opportunity for for 
getfulness. Throughout the fields and 
beneath the trees, (Continued on page 96) 
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DO not speak of myself as a late 

playwright because I am extinct, 

but because such playwriting as I 

have done came very late in my liter- 
ary career. 

Why it ever came at all, I do not quite 
know. My earliest years were spent in a 
Maine village, and there was surely 
nothing to stimulate a love of the drama 
there. There were no theaters anywhere in 
the vicinity, and if there had been, children 
would never have been allowed to enter 
them until they had attained a ripe and 
discreet age. I do remember, as far back 
as Memory goes into the past, that one au- 
tumn day there were white paper “‘fliers’’ 
thrown along our elm-shaded roads, an- 
nouncing an Indian entertainment to be 
given in the little hall over our principal 
country store. The parental judgment 
was decidedly against my attending this 
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My childhood was spent in a sleepy little elm- 
shaded Maine village, where we went by grassy 
lanes and rambling footpaths to the school 


function, but although I was a mild young 
person ot ten, my imagination was inflamed 
by the printed promises of native dances, 
medicine men, papooses, tomahawks, and 
war-whoops. I was finally allowed to go 
under the chaperonage of what was then 
called “‘the hired girl’’—a curiously offen- 
sive phrase this, in my mind equaled only 
by “female seminary,” now obsolete, and 
“human hair,” still labeled thus when 
displayed in the show windows of coiffeurs. 
The “hired girl’’ must have been unsophis- 
ticated, dramatically speaking, yet she 
regarded the nationality of the Indian 
troupe of players with considerable in- 
credulity, even identifying one to her own 
satisfaction as an Irishman who used to 
work on her father’s farm. 

‘“T’m sure they are really truly Indians, 
Mary,” I whispered. ‘* Nobody else could 
whoop so.” 


Reminiscences 


of a 
ate Playwright 


By 
KATE DOUGLAS 
WIGGIN 


Illustrated by 
John Wolcott Adams 


VERY American who can 

read has read one or more of 
Mrs. Wiggin’s books. They are 
an imperishable part of our liter- 
ature—stories to be loved wherever 
there 1s joy in life. This account 
of why she made plays of some of 
them will interest every playgoer. 


A somewhat realistic imitation of a 
scalping scene lifted my own hair into a 
vertical position and induced me to utter 
my sympathy for the ‘“‘scalpee”’ so audibly 
that the hired girl removed me prematurely 
from the entertainment, but as I clung 
to her hand, going down-stairs, I still 
murmured hysterically: ‘I’m sure they are 
truly Indians, Mary! Nobody else coud 
scalp so.” 

Months, and for aught I know years 
passed, and the next thing I recall is a per- 
formance of Swiss Bell Ringers in the brick 
schoolhouse across the Saco River. This 
was allowed to be high art, and the entire 
family attended in a body. According to 
my recollection it was a truly marvelous 
and inspired entertainment, imitated by 
the children of the village for months 
afterward. 

At twelve I chanced to see Othello in the 
hall of a manufacturing town near by, but 
found it harder now to match my uncon- 
scious ideals and developing standards 
with the impersonations of a barnstorm- 
ing theatrical company. The all-too-brief, 
machine-stitched, flannel night-robe worn 
by the Moor irritated my dawning sense 
of beauty, and I did wish that Othello 
had covered his bare feet with bedroom 
slippers, even though they were not the 
stvle in Venice. Othello’s feet can not be 
discussed in detail, but they were fashioned 
for the privacy of the home circle. Desde- 
mona’s blonde wig, whether it was “‘ human 
hair” or not, was ample in length and 
thickness, but so crookedly applied that I 
lost interest in her fate and suffered very 
little when she was strangled, which shows 
that a naturally esthetic tendency plays 
havoc with ethics. 

A real play at a real theater was seldom 
numbered, as a matter of fact, among my 
experiences, until I was more than twenty 
years old. Once during my childhood I 
accompanied a relative to the famous 
Boston Museum to see Annie Clarke in 


‘East Lynne,”’ and was so completely 
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The second act of East Lynne found me so prostrated by grief 
that it was thought best for me to leave before the last act 


prostrated by grief that it was thought 
best for me to leave before the last act. 
“Other times, other manners,” for I am 
sure that the modern child would smile, 
if not laugh, at the same situations nowa- 
days. 

The Maine village gave place after a 
time to a home in Southern California, and 
there, too, there were no dramatics, our 
out-of-door diversions being just as pleas- 
urable and much more healthful for 
growing girls, but a little later amateur 
theatricals loomed up in my life, and the 
fascination of merging myself in imaginary 
characters exercised itself upon me. I often 
plated in ‘‘The Register,” ‘*The Parlor 
Car,” and “ The Sleeping Car,” of Howells; 
the leading parts in Robertson’s ‘‘ Caste,” 
“Our Boys,” and “Our Girls;” ‘The 
Morning Call,” and finally Susanne in 
“The Scrap of Paper.” 

Then came a charity carnival in San 
Francisco; a week-long affair it was, the 
forerunner of the mammoth bazaars of the 
present day. I was among those closen 
for the little Stratford-on-Avon theater 
arranged in one corner of the enormous 
building, and great was my pride when I 
found that in the scenes from ‘The 
Comedy of Errors,” ‘‘Hamlet,” and 
“Twelfth Night,” I was chosen for the 
parts of Adriana, Ophelia, and Viola. 
I look back with some mental agitation on 
those probably crude and humorous eflorts, 
and can console myself only by hoping 
that the Dromios, Hamlet, and Petruchio 
were as funny as my Adriana, Ophelia, and 
Katherine. 

I played Katherine only as a_sub- 
stitute for an experienced amateur, and 
I had to learn the two scenes in twenty- 
four hours. I think nobody bothered 
The general idea was 


about rehearsal. 








Reminiscences of a Late Playwright 


that Petruchio 
should stand 
where he _ liked 
and Katherine 
in whatever 
space was left for 
her. “Business” 
was not outlined, 
save a few sug- 
gestions about 
the value of 
facial expression 
and the necessity 
of doing some- 
thing with one’s 
arms, so that 
they would not 
hang by one’s 
sides like pump- 
handles. I re- 
member pacing 
up and down the 
big, bare wait- 
ing-room from 
which the players 
made their en- 
trance on the 
stage, and of 
being arrested in 
my perturbed 
walk by a dear 
old lady who 
turned out to be 
the famous Mrs. 
Judah, who in 
‘“*“Romeo and 
Juliet”” was the 
greatest Nurse of 
her time. My 
state of panic would have moved a heart 


of stone. She took my book and heard 


me through, commending my voice and 
reading. 

‘Where did you get your clothes?” 
asked. 

“The Committee sent them from the 
“ Thev were made 


she 


costumer’s,” I replied. 


for Mrs. B.—, you 
know. The dresse 
doesn’t fit behind, 


but the stage is 
small, and I thought 


I could keep my 
face to the audi- 
ence. ” 

“That’s all very 


well, my dear,” she 
remarked ruthlessly, 
“but your face is as 
much out of the way 
as your clothes!” 

“You don’t think 
I look like the 
Shrew?” I faltered. 
“t was atratda’ i 
didn’t. You see, I 
had to wear my 
Adriana wig.” 

“You look like 
Eva in ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’” she 
answered. ‘‘Take 
off your wig, for 
heaven’s sake.” 

“T have only 
twenty minutes, 
dear Mrs. Judah.” 

“Never mind! 
You couldn’t look 
worse!” was her 
comforting as- 
surance. 





A fair reproduction of the Indian scalp- 
ing scene in the first entertainment of my 
childhood ensued. Help was called in, and 
everybody flew to carry out the great 
Mrs. Judah’s commands. 

“That’s better, though you are still 
more like a nice mouse than a shrew,”’ 
she criticized as she viewed the meta- 
morphosis. ‘‘But after all you have a fair 
share of spirit and brains, so they probably 
won’t hiss you! There’s your cue! Believe 
in yourself! I’ll prompt you! Hold your 
head up! Forget how you look; just 
be what you’re supposed to be, as nearly 
as you can. Go along and the Lord help 
you!” 

Never while I live shall I forget the 
trembling voice of the mild and blame- 
less Petruchio saying as his cue: “‘Good 
morrow, Kate; for that’s your name, I 
hear!” 

We were well matched, for if I was a 
mouse, he was a bleating lamb. 

I strode on the stage, animated not, I 
fear, by the spirit of Katherine, but by 
the spirit of Mrs. Judah, and whenever I 
weakened, I was braced by a glance at 
her, standing in the wings with a gesture 
that meant, ‘Hold your chin up, and if 
you can’t be fiery, be as fiery as you 
can!” 

I remember my exit, now a raging mouse 
so flaming with passion that she felt like a 
combination of the gre:t Rachel and Char- 
lotte Cushman. I wrenched my hand from 
Petruchio’s flabby grasp as he said, ‘‘ And 
kiss me, Kate! we will be married 0’ Sun- 
day!” and left the stage amid wild ap- 
plause. I thought it might be a tribute 
to genius, but the stage manager said 
the fact that I swept a piano stool out 
on my train had its part in the general 
effect. 

[ fell into Mrs. Judah’s outstretched 
arms and wept, while she said: ‘‘ Cheer up! 
You might have been worse. There were 
times when vou positively. acted! Your 


The old garden was my play place, and I did not even dream 
of the theatricals which later were to excite my imagination 
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mouse had its moments of being a tigress. 
You won’t be so bad in Ophelia, and I'll 
help you through it!” 

Months passed, and there came a lull: loss 
of father, hard times, seeking an income by 
some work for which I might be fitted and 
which I might love todo. It swam into my 
ken ina way and under circumstances I 
should never have expected, and a year of 
kindergarten training followed, with a year 
of practise in my new calling after that. 
Finally I was a full-fledged kindergartner, 
working joyously and whole-heartedly 
among the heterogeneous population in a 
crowded section of San Francisco. There 
was drama enough, believe me, in my 
daily contact with one hundred children 
and their extraordinarily variegated back- 
grounds. No time or strength for amateur 
theatricals then, but plenty of room for 
the imagination to work, nevertheless! 

Our ‘“‘circle plays” at the Silver Street 
Free Kindergarten, the first experiment of 
its kind west of the Rockies, became 
matters of curiosity and interest to daily 
throngs of visitors. I had just suftcient 
skill in voice and piano accompaniment 
to make the musical side attractive, and 
my study of kindergarten gave me dve 
regard for simplicity and _ directness. 
Leadership there was, but I tried to be a 
child with the children, forswearing 
artifice and_ self-consciousness and en- 
couraging as much joyous expression of 
personality as was compatible with perfect 
codperation and free expression of~ the 
community spirit. 

Words can not tell what those three 
years gave me in ever growing sympathy, 
knowledge of child nature, and above all 
in a deeper comprehension of the value 
of “togetherness” in every sort of work 
that implies the Americanizing of the chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents. 

In the autumn of my second year in 
San Francisco, some of the members of 
Dion Bovcicault’s theatrical company and 


I look back with some mental agitation on those probably 
crude and humorous efforts of mine in amateur theatricals 





Kate Douglas Wiggin 


the opera com- 
pany headed by 
Clara Louise 
Kellogg and 
Annie Louise 
Cary were fre- 
quent visitors at 
the kindergarten, 
and Mr. Bouci- 
cault conceived 
the idea that I 
was overtaxed, 
physically and 
nervously, and 
that my natural 
gifts, such as 
they were, were 
being wasted on 
the exacting 
pioneer work 
that I was doing. 
Accordingly, he 
and Miss Cary 
put their heads 
together, and 
much to my 
astonishment he 
offered me the 
part of Moya in 
“The Colleen 
Bawn” and of 
Kate in “Kerry,” 
at a salary three 
times larger than 
the one that I 
was earning, with 
the inclusion of 
my mother’s 
traveling ex- 
penses. I think if there had been another 
trained kindergartner in California to take 
up and carry on the work I had begun, 
which was by this time flourishing like the 
proverbial green bay-tree, this might have 
been an offer too tempting to refuse. 
I considered it nominally for twenty-four 
hours, although I never for a moment had 
any doubt as to my 
decision; then I said 
to Mr. Boucicault: 
“Thank you very 
much, but there are 
ever so many people 
to play Moya and 
Kate, and there is 
nobody to see to my 
hundred children. If 
;, I hold to my task, 
| there will soon be 
_| Other kindergartens 
i; and many more hun- 
({ dreds of children in 
them.” 

Playing with my 
own group and other 
groups much larger, 
telling stories daily 
to insatiable hordes 
of youngsters, writ- 
ing down two of 
them and selling 
them in order to aid 
in opening more 
kindergartens 

-““The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol” 
and “The Story of 
Patsy ’’—all this 
filled a few very 
wearying but very 
beautiful years, full 
to the brim with 
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The pews filled with personages of a love story that had its end, 
as it had its beginning, under the shadow of the old steeple 


compensations, years that gave me what- 
ever training I ever had for future literary 
work. The books that had been written 
because they were my only means of con- 
tributing to a cause grown unspeakably 
dear to me now found their way to a pub- 
lisher, and there were no more amateur 
theatricals. Life began all over again in 
another and a new way, but the love of 
the theater persisted. If the play was bad, 
I was always rewriting it in my mind, and 
if it was good, I was always wishing that 
I had written it myself. If the acting did 
not convince me, I sometimes imagined 
myself as doing it better, and as I was 
never asked to prove my superior skill, 
my self-respect never received a shock. 

The characters in my books now assumed 
first place and pushed everything else out 
of sight and hearing. When they talked 
together, I always saw them in motion, 
gesticulating, crying, laughing. I read my 
dialogue aloud to see if it was as natural, 
as musical, as simple, as eloquent as with 
my limited powers I could make it. 
Then, after ‘‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm” was published, came swarms of 
letters from young readers, chiefly from 
the public schools. Would I come to the 
weekly Assembly sometime and read to 
them? 

Once the whole English Department of 
a girls’ high school formed itself into what 
it called ‘“‘The Rebecca Composition 
Club.” Rebecca’s compositions, I must 
remind you, were never literary ‘‘gems of 
purest ray serene” but satires on the ordi- 
nary theme common to the country school, 
and I fear the Rebecca Composition Club 
was not particularly serious in its aims. 
However, the Club Secretary wrote 
modestly that if I could not come to read 
to them at (Continued on page 148) 
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THIS IS WHAT MOST PEOPLE DO AT ATLANTIC CITY 


If you want to play, we have the playground, ocean 
and mountain top and everything between—and 
not too far from home. Round about is the salt surf, 
thousands of miles of it; lakes innumerable lie about 
you; from river to river anywhere is a short journey. 
You canrow or fish, solitarily or with the crowd, in 
your best sport clothes or the oldest “ rags’? you own. 
And somewhere is a bathing suit for every known taste 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS THEY C!MP 


If you want to rough it, 
forests still abound. In 
them you can lose the 
world and _ yourself, 
getting close to Nature 
and its God. Or the 
camp-fire may be built 
for kindred spirits, or, 
better, your own home 
folks, sharing an un- 
trammeled holiday 
Take your blanket: 
with you, for when the 
night has encompassed 
you, you will feel the 
need of them as you 
watch the stars march 
by and listen tothemul 
titudinous voices of the 
wild. Here is joy for you aE: ; —_ 
30 F THE MOST BZAUTIFUL SPOTS ON EARTH 
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“Madein AMERICA 


Vacation space for 


Huverybody 


AND EVERYWHERE WOMEN WAIT WHILE 


Bs aol eatetial eS 
MEN FISH—FOR ONE THING OR ANOTHER 


UNDER THE GIANT TREES SOME ARE LAZY ENOUGH TO RIDE 


Perhaps things wilder still appeal to you. Then 
seek the West. Here the nation could play and 
scarce disturb its silence. They will get into the soul 
of you, those vast areas of sunny peaks and shad- 
owed depths, and you will feel how short is the life of 
man as you stand beside trees that have lived and 
grown since Cesar’s time. And you will come 
home the better for it. Forget Europe; see America. 
Whatever you want we have. Dressing for dinner 
or dressing dinner for yourselves. Take your choice 
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The cleaning nozzle correctly placed on the metal tube 


Department of HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING 
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Incorrectly placed on the metal tube 


You Can Be 4 Aousehold Engineer 


HAT we can do for 
you in testing ap 
pliances and in 
supplying house- 

keepers with a clean buying 
list of equipment, whose every 
item spells money well in- 
vested, is, after all, only about 
half of the story. So many, 
many times we find it is the 
little things that are done in 3 
using a machine, or it is the It is 
care with which it is used 
that spells success or failure. I 
have selectedanumberoiftroublesthat seem 
general enough to be not only of interest to 
you in the telling but of real help as well. 
Thus, not long ago came into the office 
a letter from a user of a vacuum cleaner. 
Now this vacuum cleaner had been used 
for vears, but it had never done really 
satisfactory work, said the letter. 1t had 
been used by servants constantly and had 
been returned to the dealer for renovations 
two or three times. Only at that moment 
did the housekeeper realize that there was 
a Goon HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE to 
which she could turn for advice. Because 
the machine had been tested and approved 
by us, we wrote her, asking her if she 
would send in the machine. Her chauffeur 
brought it to us within a few days, and 
just by chance we happened to have the 
latest model of that very machine in for a 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


cuts in housekeeping 


fresh test because the manufacturer wanted 
to keep us posted on his latest model. 
The machine complained of had seen 
hard service, there was no doubt of it; 
such hard service that the connecting cord 
had been wound with tire tape in order 
to protect it. But, placed upon the 
measuring instruments, both old and 
brand-new machines showed an equally 
high efficiency. The real story of the 
trouble lay in the fact that the nozzle was 
placed upon the wrong end of the tool. It 
probably had always been used on the 
wrong end of the tool. You ask how we 
know this? Because only upon that part of 
the tool at the fastening was the high nickel 
polish of new metal to be seen. To show 
you more clearly just exactly what had hap- 
pened, we photographed the old machine 
with its nozzle placed upon the bent end of 


ge INSTITUTE 1s 
search laboratory of two departments— 
the Department of Household 
and the Department of Cookery. The Depart- 
ment of Household Engineering will show 
you what types of equipment to buy, how to 
care for it, and how to use it. 
you short 


Enginecring 


It will show 
methods. 
real, practical, woman’s engineering. 


the metal tubing. .\s you will 
see, it is impossible for the 
nozzle to make the close con- 
nection with the carpet that 
is necessary for efficient clean- 
ing. And it is indeed sur- 
prising that the vacuum 
cleaner did any cleaning at 
all, thus used. On the con- 
trary, with the new machine, 
where the nozzle is fitted 
on the straight end of the 
metal tool, there is a clean- 
cut connection with the car- 
pet, which insures efficiency. 
Undoubtedly, had this machine been 
used by the housekeeper herself, instead of 
by the servants, the defect would have been 
noted. Probably the dealer never saw anv- 
thing but the actual machine, overhauled 
that, and sent it back as perfect. So that 
not until we had a chance to go over the 
whole equipment did Mrs. Housekeeper 
learn the exact reason for her trouble. For 
five vears, at least, the machine had been 
limping. But it is not only that the story of 
the vacuum cleaner is interesting. The les- 
son is far deeper. Housekeepers all over the 
country ask me if it pays to buy labor-sav- 
ing equipment when servants must use it. 
Yes, it pays, and it pays well. At the 
same time the burden is squarely upon 
some member of the family, preferably the 
housekeeper herself, to learn the working 
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of every machine she buys and teach 
its use to the employee whois to profit 
by it. It isnot enough to buy a labor- 
saving device, introduce it to your 
employee, and say to her, “This is 
going to save you labor,” when you 
can not show her the smallest thing 
about its use. I have yet to find 
the worker who will not welcome 
even a rather complicated bit of 
machinery, once she really knows 
how to manage it. This is pretty 
well shown by one or two happen- 
ings within the INSTITUTE. 
We have a special system of 

washing. Our tests on washing- 
machines would be of little use 
unless we made an effort to have our 
processes uniform. But maid ser- 
vice will change, and in the routine 
of washing there is an opportunity 
for individuality in washing-ma- 
chine methods to creep out as it 
does in your own home. People. like 
to wash, they like to do all work, i 
their own way, so that I was not surprised 
to discover that the exact directions had 
not been followed by the new maid. Upon 
asking her why not, she told me frankly 
that she didn’t believe they would work. 
And so I asked her if the next time she 
washed she would call me from even the 
most important conference, that I might 
show her just how and why. ‘Together we 
filled the tub to its proper height with 
lukewarm water. We added a half a cup 
of washing soda solution made by our 
formula of one pound of plain, old-fash- 
ioned washing soda to two gallons of hot 
water. Next we added a half a jar of 
soap jelly, again an InstiTuTE formula, 
using one bar of any soap to two quarts 
of hot water. So far,-so good. Then the 
machine was closed, and for two minutes 
it was operated without any clothes in it 
at all. Upon opening, the result in rich, 
foamy suds, that from the expression of 
this particular maid’s face clearly proved 
its washing efficiency, was all that was 
needed to complete her cure. Nobody 
since has had to watch to see if the 
clothes are washed accord- 
ing to our rules, because that 
particular wash came out clean. 
It proved itself. 

In the same way I could point 
out experience after experience 
with a dish-washing machine. 
Until maids are shown just how 
to use a thing, they will not nee 
like it; they will slight its use; : 
they will claim that they 
had rather “do it by hand.” 

rhe question is squarely up to 
us as housekeepers—if we care 
to take the necessary trouble. 

But i f 


ing due to the manufacturer, 





another incident of our bi 
correspondence gives us a fresh i 
subject. It was some time ago | eee 
When from ’way down South 
came a letter saving that a re- 
frigerator that had been ap- 
proved by us had reached the 
purchaser in such a condition 
that it warped immediately, 
the seams upon one whole side i 
brea iking sadly apart. When i 
the refrigerator arrived, how- 
ever, instead of the trouble be- 
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This refrigerator was ruined by 
keeping it on an outdoor porch 


either in a neglectful method of packing 
or carelessness in shipping, the source of 
the difficulty could be found only in the 
home of the user. The appearance of the 
box gave every indication that it had 
weathered and warped by being exposed to 
dryness and dampness, to heat and cold 
upon the porch, or through exposure to 
the outside air. It is only because I find 
that this is not an unusual place for the 
refrigerator that I speak of this. Many, 


Choose good cutlery, keep it well 
sharpened, and treat it fairly 
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many people seem to have the idea 
that because a porch is cooler than 
a kitchen, it is a better place for 
the refrigerator. As a matter of fact, 
it does not even save on your ice 
bill, because drafts are even harder 
on ice consumption than a warm 
but still place, while as for damp- 
ness as against a dry and warm tem- 
perature, there is no argument at all. 

But even aside from the question 
of ice consumption is the more im- 
portant one of refrigerator cost. 
Into the make-up of a good refriger- 
ator go exceedingly valuable ma- 
terials, all of them differing in their 
manner of responding to heat and 
cold, dryness and moisture. And 
surely, then, it is not surprising if 
we find seams opening and linings 
cracking under conditions which 
would expose them to these varying 
temperature conditions. You would 
not think of placing your piano on an 
outside porch. Your refrigerator is made 
of as fine materials and is as carefully 
put together to do its specialized work. 
Notice the photographs of the refrigerator, 
with the close-up picture showing you the 
straining away of the seams. And if you 
have a refrigerator on the porch, or in the cel- 
lar, or so placed that it is not protected from 
dampness, drafts, and weathering, rescue 
it at once, because it will mean the scrap- 
ping of from fifty to one hundred dollars 
worth of refrigerator material years before 
it should normally take place. 

Just one more story: Here is a set of 
knives, purchased because we approved 
them, and sent in to us because the house- 
keeper complained that they did not 
“stand up” and she could not keep them 
sharpened. Again we had these photo- 
graphs taken, one a picture of the whole 
set, and a second close-up showing the 
jagged break in the paring-knife, which had 
been used for opening a can or for some 
other work it was not planned to do. Now 
good cutlery is the very trunk nerve of an 
efficient kitchen. Untold time, energy, 
and disposition even, can be saved to a 
housekeeper if she has sharp 
tools and keeps them sharp. 
But given even good steel and 
good construction, the burden 
is on us as housekeepers. to 
keep them sharp and in good 
condition. Two of the more or 
less common kitchen equip- 
ments that have to be watched 
to correct a tendency to dull 
knives are, first, the metal 
drawer in which kitchen cutlery 
is often stored, and, second, 
the metal-top kitchen table. 
Safeguard the drawer by cover- 
ing it with blotting paper. This 
prevents the fine edge of the 
knife from coming in contact 
with that metallic surface. If 
you have a wooden drawer, 
there is no safeguard needed. 

The white-enameled metal 
kitchen table or top is a popular, 
efficient, and sanitary kitchen 
equipment. Its sole disadvan- 
tage lies in the tendency to dull 
cutlery. Therefore it is good 


routine to keep on it a cut- 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Myriads of fine wires transmit the heat 


eAn X-Ray of Your Electric Iron 


N electric iron needs no in 
troduction. Millions of 
housekeepers are using it 
and cheerfully paying the 

operating cost in exchange for the 
time and labor saved. But while we 
know the work of the iron, do we 
know just how it works? It was 
the pleasure of the Director, only a 
few days ago, to watch the manu- 
facture of an electric iron from 
start to finish. It was so intensely 
interesting that surely you also will 
welcome the story. In place of the 
factory iron itself, we disassembled 
an iron in the InstiruTe and 
photographed each one of the parts. 


Here, then, is what I saw. First 
are the plugs which screw into 
the lamp socket or wall-plate. We 
pictured four of them to show you 


several types. Only one of them is 
swivel and non-separable. In_ the 
separated ones you can distinctly see the 
terminal screws around which are wound 
the naked wires of the connecting cord. 
There is a tendency for the cord to wear 
as it enters the plug, but this trouble is so 
easily corrected that I am going to tell 
you just how to do it: With your sewing- 
machine screw-driver (I have even used 
a nail-file) unscrew the plug, then loosen 
the terminal screws enough to release 
the old wires, pull the whole cord through 
the plug, and cut off down to the worn- 
out portion. Next strip the two wire 
groups until enough new wire is exposed 
to enable you to wind fresh, naked wire 
around each terminal screw. Unless the 
wires are bared of all insulation, the cur- 
rent will not flow through them. These 
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By the Director 





The ruby light tells the story 


naked wires all ready to be wound are 
shown you in the picture of the porcelain 
plug, at the right just below. 

This connecting cord looks unimportant, 
it looks like an ordinary cord, but run yout 
eye up to the very top of the page and you 
will see what I saw, that the inside of the 
cord is made of two copper cables called 
“conductors.” Each one of these conduc- 
tors is formed of dozens of fine, hair-like 
wires. To be sure, a single heavy wire 
would carry the electricity, but this 
plan makes it supple and flexible. But 
always remeriber that the cord is not a 
cord, and coil it instead of knotting it. 
Never twist it or try to pull out a kink 
roughly. 

Next in the group picture is the hood 


Here are all the parts of an 
average household electric iron 


or casing with the comfortable heat - 
proof handle and its connecting rod. 
Then comes the upper heat storage 
plate. This is an important item in 
this type of iron, because upon it 
largely rests the burden of holding 
heat after the current has once 
heated it. Here comes a suggestion. 
Some women come to me with com- 
plaints that the heating element of 
their iron has “burned out.” They 
know this because ‘“‘the iron won’t 
stay hot as it used to do. It takes 
twice as long to iron.” This is never 
true, unless there is a break in the 
heating element, when it would not 
heat at all. Don’t waste your 
money renewing the heating ele- 
ment of such an iron. Instead, ask 
your electric company to test the volt- 
age when the iron is in use. The very 
iron that in the city gives me _ ex- 
cellent service fils in the summer, when 
electric current is tapped from the trolley 
line. But it is not the fault o° the iron. 

But here is the very nerve of the iron, 
the heating element itself, a ribbon of 
metal alloy wound around one mica form 
and protected on either side by another. 
The story of this alloy is interesting. Some 
one long ago discovered that by mixing 
two metals, nickel and chromium, an alloy 
could be produced that would offer greater 
resistance to heat than any metal alone 
without undue wear on the metal. And 
then was born the electric heating de- 
vice. Every manufacturer today is paying 
tribute to the owners of this particular 
patent, for every inch of the precious stuff 
they use. I saw it drawn to the finest, 
hair - like (Continued on page 141) 
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A NEW pair of sheets, four pillow- 
cases, and six towels each year, was 
the old rule given to young housekeepers 
in order to “keep the stock good.” Mid- 
winter and midsummer are the times to 
make such replenishments. Unfold all 
napkins, when purchased in advance of 
need, and roll over a pasteboard tube. 

Otherwise the sharp creases in the linen . 2 

wear through, even when laid away. 

Fold napkins in common use sometimes in threes and some- 
times fours, to equalize wear, as they always break first in the 
folds. Cotton dress goods are also marked down at this time. 
Purchase now, if you make some of your small people’s clothes. 


MANY of June’s duties are equally imperative in July. 
A Woolen garments hanging in closets should be shaken and 
aired at intervals during the entire summer. Sweaters, mufflers, 
golf hose, and all such accessories worn only occasionally, should 

receive this occasional inspection. I do 


—-am ‘—,_-‘«“Not approve of the plan, adopted by 
“yh = some, of airing the house in the early 
J & Z morning and then shutting all doors 

4 / 4 ) and windows during the heat of the day. 
" The air is cool, but dead. Rather, 
iY keep windows and doors on the street 

and dusty side closed, and close the 
blinds on the sunny side, turning swivels 
so that the breeze may enter the house. 









(CONSERVE the surplus berries. Sweets concocted from the 
products of the July garden are canned currant, gooseberry, 
and raspberry, and jams and conserves made from them, either 
separately or in combination. Try currant and raspberry, equal 
parts, either canned with a moderate 
amount of sugar to taste, or made into 
a jam with their weight of sugar. Take a 
housewifely pride in having a well-filled 
preserve and canned-vegetable closet, 
and get as good a start as possible in 
July. Try vegetable combinations— 

diced carrots mixed with peas and proc- \ 
essed are delicious; string-beans and | 





carrots are good and very attractive. 











NM AKE a change in your table to meet 

hot weather conditions. More 
fruit, more fresh vegetables, more fish, 
more salads; less meat, less cake, and 
fewer heavy puddings. An ideal summer 
lunch for grown-ups is composed of an 
adequate and well-balanced salad with 
sandwiches or rolls, fresh berries or fruit, 
and a cool drink, for which use fruit 
juices freely. You will find that even 
your masculines will occasionally hail with delight a substantial, 
ice-cold salad—flaked fish, peas, string-beans, diced potato, 
surrounded with crisp lettuce and dressed with French, mayon- 
naise, or boiled dressing—instead of the conventional hot meat. 





EW and “kitch” out of doors whenever you can! Neglect 

your house all your conscience will allow! Systematically 
plan to dispense with all unnecessary labor, and liberally construe 
the adjective “unnecessary.” In hot weather much of our cook- 
ing is unnecessary; much of our ironing 
is unnecessary; too great elaboration in 
the making of children’s—and also 
grown-ups’—summer clothes is un- 
necessary. Choose the “better part,” 
which is an unruffled temper, calm 
nerves, a sense of leisure for present 
enjoyment for yourself and family, 
and a giving of your true self unwea- 


‘ 





SE the hose all that the law allows for watering, but remem- 

ber that a good, thorough drenching at intervals is more 
effective and beneficial than frequent surface sprinkling, which 
should be avoided, as drawing root growth to the surface. Water 
in the cool of the day when possible, 
and not in the hot sun. In the garden 
also give water in effective drenchings 
where most needed, as, for instance, 
vegetables just coming to abundant pro- 
duction, as string-beans, peas, tomatoes, 
etc. Shelter newly transplanted vege- 
tables from the too strong sun for two or 
three days, with flower-pots, shingles, 
or even two boards “V’d” above them. 
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By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


ANY people died during the 
war, from the sword and pes- 
tilence, or from grief. Some 
were regenerated. .. . 

Norna Bond’s nineteenth birthday oc- 
curred seven years before the war. The 
date was a high one for her, for at nineteen, 
with motherless, studious years behind her, 
she was nearly ready to hang out her shin- 
gle, ‘‘Norna Bond, M.D.,’’—and to take 
her place in the medical world as the 
daughter of the renowned physician, Cas- 
sius Bond. 

On the evening of her birthday, as Norna 
went into her father’s consulting room for 
their annual twilight talk, she sang strains 
of an ambitious song, she was so alive and 
hopeful. Following a custom, she took 
possession of the leather hassock by the 
desk, tucked longish legs under her, shook 
back her mane of dark hair, and prepared 
to absorb the details of her father’s more 
intricate cases during the year. It was 
the doctor’s habit to cover these cases care- 
fully on her birthday, to explain, expound, 
and get at the root of them for the benefit 
of her avid young mind. Tonight, as 
Norna fixed her eyeson her father’s bearded 
face, her zest for the coming talk suffered 
an unconscious abatement, and she ex- 
perienced the sensation of halting at some 
cross-road of thought. This feeling had 
assailed her before, when she had discov- 
ered in her father’s magnificent eyes a dull 
and sagacious twinkle, the sort of tragic 
merriment that covers a belated joke. En- 
countering this inexplicable forerunner of 
a wink in the doctor’s deep, sunken glance, 
she was inclined to be confused as she sat 
before him on the hassock. 

The doctor returned her distraught look 
inattentively. His fingers were tangled in 
his beard; his heavily-built figure sagged 
the springs of his chair, not unlike a phi- 
losopher’s seat, before which suppliants for 
health and longevity knelt. From the ink- 
splotched desk he lifted a thimble glass of 
opalescent liquid and sipped it. His mus- 
ings seemed to intensify. He stared over 
his daughter’s head at the books that lined 
the room, volumes of knowledge gleaned 
from minds focused on the ills of humanity; 
he looked at the knob of the door, sugges- 
tive of nerveless, clutching hands; at the 
rug worn by apprehensive feet; at the 
pivot-chair hollowed by panicky persons 
who had occupied it for a brief space to 
come under the observation of a great 
healer. 

He swung his chair around to face his 
daughter. His words summed up the be- 
lated twinkle in his eye. 

“Norna,” he said, laying the palm of his 
hand on his desk, “it is my ultimate con- 
clusion that people are not worth saving.” 
He emphasized his statement: “‘People— 
are—not—worth—saving.” 
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HE war is over; its 

influence will never 
end. It brought iron 
back into the world—not 
in weapons, but in souls. 
People have learned to 
fight for what they believe 
is right. And that fight- 
ing courage is going to 
do more for the world in 
five years than would 
have been accomplished 
in a century of drowsy 
peace. This fine big story 
voices the new message. 


Norna knelt up on the hassock, stam- 
mering, “Sir?” 

He surveyed her from under his brows 
for some minutes. When he spoke again, 
he appeared to lose a fraction of the mag- 
netism that contributed to his power of 
healing. He said saggily: ‘As a lad, my 
determination to become a doctor cost 
three persons much sacrifice: there was 
Doctor Daniel Ames, known on the moun- 
tain where I was born as ‘Doc. Danny,’ 
who shared with my parents the expenses 
of my education—in my desk are sheets of 
loving advice from Doc. Danny to the lad 
he believed in; there was my father, a 
mountaineer, who skimped and saved for 
his ‘miracle lad’; there was my tireless 
mother— My education was accom- 
plished. 

“T gave everything in me to my profes- 
sion. I was a slave to it. I allowed my- 
self no recreations. Art, the sciences out- 
side my province, travel, social intercourse, 
politics—all went by me. I schemed and 
plotted against one enemy, death. I rev- 
erenced life wherever I found it. Many 
of our surgeons delight in a hasty use of the 
knife, risking life. Im case after case I 
kept the knife from the body, effecting 
what they termed my ‘miracles.’ I have 
been miraculous in my little while. But, 
gradually as a pulse slows, it has dawned 
on me that the greatest of all healers is 
death. It has come to me that I am pre- 
serving a lot of fools for inevitable follies. 
I drain a pair of lungs of pus and make 
them whole—to give the world a lusty- 
lunged hypocrite whose shouted, honeyed 
diction betrays the widowed and orphaned. 
I save both mother and child in a precari- 
ous case of travail—and, years later, a 
senseless mother brings her popinjay 
daughter to me, to rescue the girl from the 
consequences of her idiocy! I straighten 


a spine—and set loose a crooked spirit! I 
cure aphasia—and free a foul tongue! So 
it goes, time and time again! 

“‘Norna, on approaching the crest of my 
éxperiences, I feel guilty of miraculous mis- 
takes. I should have been a better hu- 
manitarian had I aided my enemy healer. 
I was a grave lad, hurling little pills at a 
great adversary. My brow is wreathed 
with the laurels of the jokes that death has 
turned on me. For—people are not worth 
Saving.” 

He swung his chair to place his hands on 
her shoulders. ‘‘Norna, your vital years 
are before you. Mine are gone. I want 
you”—he spoke in his beard—‘‘to stop 
being serious.” 

She stared, kneeling straight as a sapling 
under his powerful hands. 

“T want you,” he continued, “to eradi- 
cate from your nature all resemblance to 
me.” 

Her head flew up fiercely. “You— 
don’t want me to be a doctor, sir? Why, 
I’ve lived for that! What else could I be? 
Life 7s worth saving! You are saying ter- 
rible things!” 

It was as if he saw his youthin her. His 
touch on her shoulders roughened. ‘‘Don’t 
be an owl, my dearest.” He put a finger 
under her chin and tilted back her head. 
“Do you know you are beautiful?” 

Excitement fused her face. ‘“‘ Yes, sir,” 
she answered directly. Her teeth caught 
her under lip—there was a streak in her 
nature that she could scarcely tolerate, a 
streak that sometimes made her examine 
her face in a hand-mirror and wonder, 
with tingling blood, where riotous hair, 
deep eyes, sensitive nostrils, a mouth com- 
bining color with intellect, and a long white 
throat might lead her. Her teeth clamped 
her lip. 

“Oh, ho! you are aware of your physical 
charms?” cried the doctor with one of his 
soundless laughs. ‘‘You are a_ lovely 
woman, and you know it.” 

She could not answer him, regarding 
him with flashing eyes. 

‘“Come, come,” he teased her; “‘the ad- 
vice of your august counselor is worth a 
kiss, for it means you are to have your full 
quota of kissable youth. Your eyes are 
owlish when you glare this way. They are 
too much like mine. We must lighten 
such gravity. I want you to be happy.” 

Her head jerked higher. “I’m going to 
be happy as a doctor.” 

‘*No!”’ said her father from his amazing 
mood. 

“Ves!” she retorted, defying the twin- 
kling, tragiceyes. Her heart was so full ot 
anger that it seemed to spill liquid fire 
through her veins and burn out her power 
of speech. She wanted to dash the thim- 
ble glass from his desk and sob. 

It was now nearly dark in the consult- 
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Lord Rolf captured the hand across the wicker table. 
he impetuously questioned. Said Norna: “Tiens! 


ing room; books, rug, door-knob, and pivot- 
chair were shadowy, ard beyond the win- 
dows the lights of McPherson Square had 
sprung up. Norna watched the stars 
come out in the span of sky visible through 
the windows. Her mind blazed with an- 
ger. She stared at the stars, telling her- 
self that she hated her beloved father’s 


mood—and realizing, with a wrathful flare- 
up, that the vainglorious streak in her did 
not find his mood intolerable. Flushing 
in the early dark, she looked with hot in- 
quiry at her father. The idol of grateful 
multitudes appeared an inanimate hulk of 
flesh in his chair, his fingers about the stem 
of a faintly stained glass, his eyes dull. 


“Are you going to marry me?” 
Ask my father. 


I do not know”’ 


She put her forehead against her youth- 


fully angular knees. Her sensibilities sav- 
agely resented his cynicism toward human- 
ity, yet his words leaped and flared in her 
mind, to leave a charred place on that ver- 
dant soil. He was her father, the wisest of 
men. Hehad said to her with forcible utter- 
ance, ‘‘ People—are—not —worth—saving. ’ 
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The thud of the thimble glass sounded 
on his desk. Heswung his chair and arose. 
A huge man; he seemed to overflow the 
room as he stretched his arms and shoul- 
ders. ‘I am going to finish your educa- 
tion by a course in vagabondage, Norna,” 
he told her. “You shall suffer neither 
definite purpose nor residence. You shall 
be like the rootless, roofless lovers of plea- 
sure who sometimes tumble in on me with 
blood depleted and sunshine in their eyes. 
You can’t be a doctor and keep out of the 
shadow. You can’t dig deep into human 
nature and keep out of it. You can’t think 
much and keep out of it.”” He crossed the 
room and punched the light button. “I 
am going to turn you from a shadowy 
young student into a sunny cosmopolitan- 
ite, whose bookshelf is the world.” In the 
unshaded illumination his bearded face 
appeared bloodless and impassive. 

Norna jumped to her feet, storming with 
color. Her impulse was to beg him not to 
talk to her any more—not ever! He was 
not only destroying vague hosts of people 
who awaited her healing hands; he was 
teasing away the foundations of her char- 
acter. She wanted to put up her head and 
cry, “Be careful what you say to me! I 
am going to be a doctor, an earnest, power- 
ful woman.” But she only colored higher 
and higher, as she felt the fascination of 
his vagrant mood and the strong element 
of truth in his unhappy, twinkling eyes. 

He took her hands. “We shall travel,” 
he announced. “You shall not house up 
this beautiful body and electric mind for a 
parcel of numskulls!” He looked at her 
tapering fingers. ‘You shall play all over 
the world, Norna.”’ 

Her blood bounded at the thought of the 
world for a playground. “What of your 
work, sir?” she choked, dismayed. 


Regenerating Fires 


dled exuberance, Norna grew accustomed 
to the grotesque dressing, barbaric dancing, 
jewelry, drink, tobacco, and tittering laugh- 
ter of the café and motor existence. She con- 
ceived from this phase of her education a 
formless contempt for those studious years 
that attached any sacredness to life. Her 
mind drifted toward scepticism, aimless in- 
surrection, pitiless scrutiny that hung be- 
tween boredom and vague leanings toward 
mountain tops, places where fldwers 
bloomed, and streams where one might 
strip and swim with currents of clear wa- 
ters. These wandering years changed her 
from a coltish girl to a young woman with 
prismatic eyes, arrogant nostrils, and a 
mobile, worldly mouth. They changed 
the doctor from an active practitioner to a 
massive watcher of life. 

Perhaps Doctor Cassius Bond had gone 
too far into the shadow to come back to 
the sunshine, or perhaps the antics of the 
world at large tended to cloud his musings: 
for hours at a time he would sit beside 
Norna in some brilliant place, with a glass 
of greenish liquid before him and his fin- 
gers tangled in his beard, saying nothing. 
Her admirers, who were legion, were apt 
to look upon the once illustrious physician 
as a great, shaggy dog who went about 
with Norna. They would make love or 
quarrel, as the mood found them, without 
being in the least disconcerted by his pres- 
ence, which was not unnatural, as he sel- 
dom appeared cognizant of their existence. 
One springtime, in France, he spoke to 
Norna of her suitors, asked if she found 
any of them worth loving. Norna replied 
idly—she found none of them worth hat- 
ing. Taking her ringless hand, the doctor 
outlined the advantages derived from mat- 
rimony, showed her how gray his beard 
was, and spoke a good word for Lord Rolf 
Blythe, a young Britisher whose heart and 
title were Norna’s for the taking. 

Hand in her father’s, Norna pictured her- 
self in Blythe Hall among the Yorkshire 
lanes, daughter-in-law to Lady Constance 
Blythe, who lived there with five stalwart 
sons. The thought of love in a manor, of 
love down dales hedged with cowslips and 








His expression did not change. ‘‘Owls 
by the dozen can go off and still leave 
plenty of owls to hoot,” he said. “Come, 
Norna! You have obeyed me in every- 
thing. Obey mein this. Get ready to be 
a festive girl. We shall travel and play.” 
Swinging her slight hands in his ponder- 
ous hands, he closed her eyes with a kiss. 
Although she could not check 
the carnival sparks that showered 
like a living fountain under her 3 
eyelids, she stubbornly kept her 
eyes shut until the glow faded, and | 
she was confronting, in fancy, the 
brown-hued things she loved—the 
long, absorbed days beside her 
father, the hours of study in the | 
rambling house on McPherson 
Square in Washington, the twi- 
light talks in the wing where the 
shingle hung, the dreams, the 
visions of achievement— 
“No!” she cried, loyal to her 
sober ideals. And opening her | 
eves to give her father a terrified, 
amazed kiss: ‘“‘Yes. Yes. Yes.” 
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So the world became Norna’s 
playground. During the next 
few years the Bonds, father and 
daughter, were familiar figures in 
the pleasure places of Europe. 
There, when the earth was at its 
gayest and men and women dissi- 
pated their all on nothing more 
lasting than moods of wild ex- 
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periment and whirligigs of mud- 






















up velvety English hills, produced a quest- 
ing lilt in Norna’s unharbored breast. 

In April weather, over sweet biscuit and 
fromage in the arbor of a wayside hostelry 
en route to Sens, Norna said, with a silvery 
laugh, to Lord Rolf: 

“My father declares me ripe for mar- 
riage—it is time for me to fall in love.” 

Lord Rolf sat at his best height before 
her in the cloudless high noon. “I agree 
with your father!” he cried joyously. 

She spread her hands on the wicker table 
under a lime-tree. ‘‘How shall I learn to 
love?” 

His eyes delighted in her. ‘Why, it’s 
easy—” he began, and floundered. 

“It should be,” she admitted, studying 
his handsome face. 

“Think of me more than other men,” he 
suggestéd buoyantly. ‘Think of no one 
but me. You'll be loving me before you 
know it.” 

She shook her head. Her father had 
given her a penchant for truth. “Love,” 
she sighed lightly, ‘‘is one of the rose-leaf 
lies of life.” 

Lord Rolf laughed, watching the way her 
lips moved when she talked. “How do 
you know that?” he demanded. ‘Has 
love ever lied to you?” 

“Roses have, hundreds of times,” in gay 
evasion. 

“Not my roses,”’ headily. 

“Not yours,” she agreed, putting out 
her exquisite hand. 

He captured the hand across the wicker 
table. “Are you going to marry me?” he 
impetuously questioned. 

“Tiens! Ask my father. 
know.” 

But he would not let her smiling glance 
go, or give her back her hand. ‘You are 
going to marry me!” he exulted. ‘‘You’re 
going to throw over all the others and take 
up life with me! God bless you, you’re 
mine!” 

Her smile ran easily into laughter. ‘‘Am 
I yours?” she said dreamily. And, mobile 
lips scornful, “No!” 

He was not crestfallen. He nodded at 
the doctor and exuberantly measured her 
ring finger. ‘‘This proud damsel 
doesn’t know her mind, so her 
dad and her friend must spank 
her into living and loving,” he 
rattled off, dangling her ring 
finger on his thumb and looking 
at her in bold adoration. 

She looked at her father. “Shall 
I be loved by this big English- 
man, sir?’”’? she questioned with 
spring in her cadence. “Shall I 
walk with him to chapel? Mon 
pére, I feel no inclination to weep 
when I am with him, nor am I lost 
in dreams when away from him, 
yet — gage d’amour!—he is my 
friend—”’ In a volatile quandary 
she turned from the two men and 
gazed along the sun-flecked arbor 
toward the valley of the Voulzie, 
patched with sun and shadow, — 
high lights and low lights. She 
fingered the wooden cross of some 
beads about her throat, a prayer- 
ful trinket purchased along the 
way at the market-stall of a bus- 
tling town. Indolent, she hummed 
snatches of a song all lovers know: 
‘The hours I’ve spent with thee— 

—A string of pearls—’” 

The April (Continued on page 161) 
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ORNA lifted her face to the blue sky. ‘Rolf, life didn’t seem 
worth a sou, on the road to Sens yearsago! The world seemed 
just a big, wild merry-go-round, with the merriment left out. But 
here on Dad’s old mountain I have learned to see how the dead 


live again and how we should live so that we might never die” 
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All through those happy nights of dreamless sleep, you are 


growing, just as the flowers grow before each day’s sun 


HEN Uncle Sam called for 
soldiers, he did not want the 
kind who had to ride in ambu- 
lances because they were tired 

or weak. What he wanted was soldiers 
who could march in the ranks and fight 
for their country. When he called for 
nurses, he did not want those who were 
delicate, but those who were strong and 
fit for their work. Now that the war is 
over, he needs an army of men on the 
farms and in the mines and in the ship- 
yards, to help feed the world and to rebuild 
what the war destroyed. He needs women 
with strong bodies and steady nerves, who 
can work in their homes, taking care of 
their families, or side by side with the men. 
He expects every man and woman to 
carry a burden and not be one. 

Uncle Sam also needs the help of every 
child, and he asks you to keep well, so 
that you can do your part. In these days 
we can not afford to have our doctors 
and nurses taking care of you. They are 
needed to take care of the crippled soldiers 
and of little babies. Instead of taking 
up the time of others, Uncle Sam wants 
you to be making a vegetable garden, 
helping your mother with the housework, 
or learning to play active out-of-door games 
which require alert minds and strong 
bodies. He wants the children in every 


city and village to try hard to keep well, 
so that each one can do his part to build 
up the world into a better place to live 
in than it was before the war. 


So make 


and keep your body as strong and well as 
possible, for that is the way you can best 
serve your country now. 

There is another reason, too. 


The Child Health Service 


There is another reason why Uncle Sam 
wants you to keep yourself in health. 
He wants you to grow up strong and 
vigorous, so that when you are a man or 
a woman you will be able to play your 
part both in times of peace and of war. 
To do this you must take care of your 
body now, for sickness maims bodies just 
as war does. If you had an automobile 
or a bicycle and knew that you could 
never get a new one or even a new part 
as long as you lived, what care you would 
take of it, how clean you would keep it, 
how well oiled, how carefully protected 
against injury from reckless use! You 
must take care of your body in this same 
careful way, for it is more delicate than 
any machine. Do not by misuse injure 
your eyes, your teeth, your stomach, your 
nerves, for you can never get new ones 
and only to a very small degree can you 
even get these parts of your body repaired. 
It is your body, and you are the one most 
concerned in taking care of it, but aside 
from this Uncle Sam wants you to keep 
well and strong. He has work for you 
later, and he wants you to come to him 
with a body sound and strong in all its 
parts. To do this you must begin to 
care for it now. It is too late to take 
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By Sally 


Lucas Jean 


HIS article, prepared 
in collaboration with 
a famous physician, is 
the Child Health Organ- 


ization’s message to you, 
boys and girls of America 


care of an automobile after it is worn 


out. 

One of the sad things in connection with 
the war was the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of the men called to the army 
were not fit to be soldiers. They were 
thin and weak; their teeth were diseased, 
their feet deformed; or in some other way 
their bodies were unsound. When the 
erect, vigorous lines of khaki-clad boys 
swung down the street and the capable, 
clear-eyed nurses passed through the 
cheering throngs, these unfortunate young 
men could only stand on the curb and 
watch. They had not the health and 
strength necessary to do their part. 
During childhood their bodies were not 
cared for as they should have been, and 
now they are worn and have defective 
parts. 

People naturally differ in the height 
to which they grow, and a small person 
may be just as healthy and efficient as a 
large one. But doctors have found that 
a boy or girl of a given age should have 
about a certain weight, if he or she has 
reached a certain height, and there should 
be a certain rate of gain in weight from 
month to month, according to the age 
and height of the child. These standards 
of weight are the best measurements of 
health and nutrition that we have. Thin- 
ness and lightness and failure to grow 
mean lack of health and strength. Normal 
weight and normal growth mean that the 
body is well and strong. The table given 





This sort of play in the outdoors will make you strong and sturdy—and how you will eat when you come in to supper! 
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The world is in your 
hands. You can rule it if you 
are strong and well. And 
you must be well to be even 
happy. This article by Miss 
Jean is the third in the series 
being edited by Lucy Oppen. 


Read it ° 


in the June Goop HOUSEKEEPING shows 
what the average boy and girl of a 
given height weighs and how much he or 
she gains in height and weight each year. 
It is possible for you, therefore, by com- 
paring your own weight and height with 
these standards, to see whether you come 
up to the average of the normal boy or girl 
of this country or whether you fall below it. 

Now let us see if you are up to standard. 
Measure your height and weigh yourself, 
then use the table and see if you are as 
heavy as you ought to be. If you are 
of the right weight, you have been giving 
your body the right food and caring for it 
as you should. Keep on in these good 
habits, and you will serve your country 
and yourself. Jf you are below weight, 
something is the matter. According to the 
scales you lack the strength and vigor that 
you ought to have. 

But do not be discouraged if you are not 
up to some of your playmates and friends 
in health and strength. There is no more 
reason for staying below them than for 
staying at the foot of your class or grade 
because you were behind some of the 
others when you entered. The reason you 
are below weight is because you are not 
treating your body as you should. Hun- 
dreds of measurements and weighings have 
shown that thin and weak boys and girls, 
if they are not ill, can bring their weight 
and strength up to standard simply by 
giving themselves proper care. Theodore 
Roosevelt started life with a thin, weakly 





This sort of play is not so much fun, and there is always risk of injury. 





Winter brings bright color to your cheeks, sends the. 
blood rushing through your bodies to keep them warm 


body, but he built himself up so that 
when he was a man he became a great 
fighter and explorer and easily endured 
the greatest hardships. 

Your body is in many respects like a 
very complicated engine. It really is an 
engine, for it produces heat and power 
like a gasoline or steam engine. Like an 
engine, too, the body requires care, and 
you can learn something of value by 
watching the engineer at his work. Note 
how he goes over his machine to see that 
all the parts are in good working order 
and the bearings properly oiled. He real- 
izes that any engine, no matter how well 
it is built, would soon be out of order 
and useless unless given care. Your body 
also requires this careful attention, and 
you are the engineer who has it in charge. 
Do not expect it to remain in good con- 
dition without thought and care on your 
part, but attend to its needs day by day. 
An engineer must know how to care for 
his engine. No matter how hard he may 
try, he can not keep it in good condition 
unless he understands it and knows its 
needs. So you must know the needs of 
your body to keep it running properly, 
or in other words, to preserve your health. 
Harm is often done because the boy or 
girl “did not know.” To keep your body 
well and strong, vou must know the rules 
of health. 

But merely knowing is not enough to 
raise and keep your standard of health. 
You must also do. A lazy engineer might 


You can never be a soldier with a finger gone 


know all about his engine and yet allow 
it to wear out for lack of care. The pur- 
pose in knowing the rules of health is to 
put them into practise in our daily lives, 
and unless yeu do this it is of no advan- 
tage to have them in your mind. You 
must obey the rules of health. 

The directions for keeping well are 
simple, so simple that any boy or girl can 
understand them and carry them out if 
he or she has the will to doso. Here are the 
rules that it is most important for you to 
know. Practise them faithfully for a while 
and see if your health is not improved. 

Rule I 
Give Your Body the Right Kind of Food 


A good engineer would not burn wood 
in an engine built for coal, nor would he 
use kerosene in an airplane engine that 
was suited to only the lightest kind of 
gasoline. To get power out of his engine 
with the least expense and the least wear 
and tear, he uses fuel that is suitable 
to his engine. It is equally important 
that you supply your body with the right 
food. 

This is the most important of all rules 
for preserving the health, and it is worth 
while for us to understand the reasons 
for this rule. Your food is the fuel of the 
body, and it is actually burned up to keep 
you warm and to produce the strength 
you use up in work or play. But your 
food must do something more than this. 
The bodies of children must grow, and 
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they grow very fast at the school age. 
They often double in size between the 
seventh and fourteenth years. It is very 
necessary then that the food chosen 
should enable the body to grow right, 
and it is just as easy to grow right as to 
grow wrong. If the food is not proper 
or there is not enough of the right kind, 
the body does not grow right but is 
stunted or deformed and may be perma- 
nently injured. 

From this you will note that the body 
must have foods for building material and 
to give it health and strength. The building 
material we get from meat, fish, milk, 
eggs, cheese, peas, beans, and to some ex- 
tent from all grains and vegetables. The 
heating and strengthening material we 
get in the fais and in starches and 
sugars. The fats are found in milk, but- 
ter, bacon, fat. beef and mutton, and to 
some extent in eggs. Olive oil, cotton- 
seed oil, peanut oil, and corn oil are 
also valuable, but not quite so good as 
animal fats. The starches and sugars 
we take chiefly in grains, bread, pota- 
toes, crackers, and sugar, and in vegetables 
and fruits. 

The body also needs certain minerals 
that are supplied by the food, and other 
substances in small amounts are neces- 
sary for growth. In order to make sure 
that all these needs of the body are 
supplied, a variety of foods should be 
eaten. Each day and each meal, if 
possible, eat some food that is rich 
in building materials, some that contain 
starch or sugar, and others that supply 
fat. Vegetables are especially valuable 
for their minerals and should be eaten 
freely. Do not fall into the habit of 
eating only a few foods, but eat all the 
different foods that are placed on the table 
for you. Never mind if you do not like 
them. You are eating to grow strong 
and not to please your taste, and 
besides, you can easily Jearn to like 
all kinds of food. All you need to do 
is to eat it, and ina few days the liking 
will take care of itself. 

Of course, the variety of foods 
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is prepared is very important. Unless it 
is prepared right, it does not taste good, 
and it may be very indigestible, not 
from any fault of the food but because of 
the fault of the cook. Learn something 
about preparing food yourself; you may 
be in camp some day. 


Rule II 
Give Your Body Just Enough of Food: 


Too much gasoline floods an engine and 
you get no power at all. Too much coal 
in the fire-box of a steam-engine chokes 
the draft and lessens the power of the 
engine to do work. A good engineer 
knows he must not use too much fuel, 
but not every boy or girl knows that more 
food than the body needs for growth or 
for fuel does harm, often very serious 
harm. 

If, on the other hand, too little food is 
eaten, the body will not grow properly. 
Long ago Benjamin Franklin said, “It is 
hard for an empty bag to stand upright,” 
and a hungry boy or girl to study in school. 
There are now hungry boys and girls in 
many countries where, because of the war, 
food is scarce. To eat more than you 
need at the present time, then, not only 
deprives some boy or girl in Europe, but 
actually does you harm. No patriotic boy 
or girl in America will do this. Eat 
enough to keep your weight up to standard, 
but do not gorge yourself with food that 
vou do not need and that will make you 
lazy in body and in mind. 


Rule III 
Form Proper Habits of Eating 


See that your body gets its food regu- 
larly and that the food is eaten slowly and 
chewed thoroughly. Three meals a day 
are best for all except the younger children, 
who require a mid-morning iunch in addi- 
tion. 

Eating meals at regular hours, with 
proper time between meals, makes diges- 
tion easy. It gives the stomach some 
time to rest and does not keep it working 





all the time. -To put a second meal int« 
the stomach before the first one has been 
digested is like giving a boy a second 
lesson to learn before he has finished th¢ 
first: both are badly done. The samc 
hours every day for meals are important 
As a rule, nothing should be eaten between 
meals, but water should be taken freely. 
One of the worst food habits is that 
of constantly eating sweets between 
meals. 

Never eat in a hurry; chew the food well 
so as to make it easily digested. Much 
of the food may not be digested, no matter 
how good it is and well prepared, if it is 
taken in large mouthfuls, swallowed with 
little chewing, and washed down with 
water. Slow eating with thorough chew- 
ing is something which may be a little 
hard to practise, but it is a lesson which 
it is well worth your while to learn. Make 4 
your teeth save your stomach. If food [7 
is to be burned up in the body completely, 
it must be divided into bits so fine that 
those small particles can be dissolved, or, 














will depend on the season and 
cost. In summer you _ need 
more fruits and vegetables; in 
winter more milk, butter, and 
other fats. You should under- 
stand also that it is different 
classes of foods rather than 
simply different foods that are 
needed. Meat is not abso- 
lutely necessary if milk, cheese, 
eggs, peas, beans, and other | 
foods that furnish building 
materials are used. | 
There are some kinds of | 
food which are hard to digest | 
and should be avoided by 
children. Such are very rich 
and highly seasoned foods like 
mince pie and plum pudding, 
many kinds of cake, pastry, 
griddle cakes, hot breads, fried 
foods, sausages, pork, and cer- 
tain vegetables which are eaten 
raw, like radishes, onions, and 
cucumbers. 
There are 
food which 


some kinds of 
are actually 


harmful: all green or unripe 
fruit, also tea, coffee, wine, 
and beer. 

The manner in which food 
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CARELESSNESS 


Not ignorance but carelessness 
is responsible for most of the 
ills that children are subjected 
to, so in this article we are 
giving the children a chance 
to learn what they should do. 
Will you, mother of a boy or 
girl, ask your boy or girl to read 
it and tell other boys and girls 
about it? Thenext article, by Dr. 
Frederick Peterson, ‘“The Ex- 
ceptional Child,” will be for you. 


as it is called, digested. This is what week 
your teeth are for, and they must be used Sam 
very thoroughly upon every bit of solid aske: 
food you take into your mouth, or diges- d 
tion is difficult, slow, and sometimes = 
impossible, and illness follows. Roa 
thou 
Rule IV J best 
See That the Body Wastes Are Properly 3 the 
Removed i vcad 
In one other thing the body is much 4 also’ 
like an engine. The engineer knows that s Loc 
unless he keeps the ashes and clinkers nove 
well raked out, his fire will not burn well, littl 
and he can get no work out of his — 
engine. There is left over, after all that ee 
is good in your food has been absorbed, itav 
a certain amount of waste material, what 
which must be got rid of every day, if is Le 
you would keep your body healthy and alwa 
working well. A daily movement of good 
the bowels is absolutely necessary to 
health. Unless this duty is attended 
to regularly, the waste material decom- 
poses and in a certain way 
poisons the body, making you 
feel heavy and uncomfortable, 
or causing headache or pains. 
After breakfast each morning 
is the proper time, and with 
good habits it is easy to have 
the bowels move at the same 
time each day. You should 
always rise early enough to 
have time for this before start- 
ing for school. 
Rule V 
Give Your Pody Exercise 
Exercise is needed to develop 
muscles. You gain strength 
by using it, not by saving it. 
Exercise makes you strong for 
work and play. Most boys. wher 
get enough; girls often do not. temp 
Learn all the out-of-door pain 
games you can and play them again 
whenever you can. They are unde: 
asource of health as well as a He la 
great pleasure. Isn’t it for- until 
tunate that there are so many that 
excellent things which are ashla 
| so good for us and which left 
give us so much _ pleasure ? cast 
Active exercise in a . Brass 





game (Continued on page 144) 
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SERRA as ising GER. 


ADthewarcon- 

tinued a few 
weeks longer Uncle 
Sam would have 
asked everybody to 
read “The Rough 
Road,’”? which he 
thought was the 
best war book of 
the year. You 
readit here. Here 
alsoyou are reading 
Locke’s latest 
novel, which has so 
little war in it that 
it is a shame to call 
ita war story. But 
whatever it is, it 
is Locke—and that 
always means too 
good astory to miss. 





























































Baltazar plunged into the black chaos. 
the fruits of twenty years of exile. 


His heart sank. 
He must begin anew—in a world at war! 





In that grime were 


The HOUSE of BALTAZAR 


HEN Baltazar recovered con- 
sciousness, it was but to 
awake to an incomprehen- 


sible dream condition. Of his 
whereabouts he had no notion. An at- 


tempt to move caused him such hideous 
pain in his head as almost to render him 
again unconscious. His limbs, too, seemed 
under the control of dream paralysis. 
He lay for a while coordinating his faculties 
until he arrived at the definite conviction 
that he was awake. His eyes rested on 
ashlars of granite which, as he lay on his 
left side, continued in a long line; also 
cast downward, they rested on rough 
Gradually he realized that he was 


grass. 


By William J. Locke 


Tllustrated by 
TT. Kx FD aw nea 


in the open air, that the stones were part 
of his wall. What he was doing there he 
could not tell. He felt sick and faint. 
By an effort of will he moved a leg. The 
movement revealed unaccustomed stiff- 
ness of limb; it also reawakened the tor- 
ture of his head. Again he stayed motion- 
less. Yes, it was daylight. It was sun- 
light; some twenty feet farther down, 
the wall cast a shadow. Presently over 


A synopsis of the first two instalments will be found on page 133 


his recovering senses stole an abominable 
stench. He sniffed, jerking his head to 
its intolerable agony. Cautiously he lifted 
his right hand to the seat of pain. His 
fingers dabbled in something like thick 
glue. Bringing them down before his eyes, 
he saw they were covered with coagulated 
blood. He felt again and realized in 
stupid amazement that his hair was 
stuck toastone. The first thing to be done 
was to liberate himself. He remembered 
afterward that he said: “Let us concen- 
trate on this; nothing else for the moment 
matters.” He concentrated, and at last, 
after infinite suffering that made him cry 
aloud, he freed his hair from its glutinous 
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imprisonment and, spent with 
the effort. rolled over on the flat 
of his back and gazed upward 
into the blue sky. A _ faint 
breeze swept over him, but the 
breeze was laden with the same 
abominable stench. 

As soon as he could gather 
sufficient physical energy, he rose 
to a sitting posture, supporting 
himself on his hands, and gazed 
spellbound and stupefied on a 
scene of unimaginable disaster. 
Where once had stretched the 
familiar, long-lying homestead, 
there was nothing but an in- 
choate mass of stones from the 
midst of which eddied and swirled 
columns of black smoke. And 
the wind blew the smoke toward 
him. Looking down, he found 
himself begrimed by it. He sat 
forward, staring, and, secure of 
balance, withdrew his hands and 
put them up to his brow, seeking 
a clue to the mystery. Memory, 
stage after stage, returned. He 
had been sitting at night with 
Quong-Ho. They had heard a 
strange noise. They had gone 
out to discover what it was. 
Then—? What had happened 
then? Just a terror, an explo- 


sion—and nothingness. Yes, he 
remembered. It was dense mist 
when they went out. Now it 


was clear, beautifully clear. The 
sun was shining, but it was low 
on the horizon, so it must be 
early morning. 

What could have happened? 
A thunder-storm? The place 
struck by lightning? He gripped 
his temples. He had never heard 
of a thunder-storm in a dense 
fog. Besides, thunder never oc- 
curred in the long, continuous, 
rhythmicalacceleration of volume 
of sound. Yet what else but 
thunder and lightning could ac- 
count for the blasted homestead 
that reeked before his eyes? 

He looked around. The stone 
enclosure was strewn with un- 
speakable wreckage; great blocks 
of masonry, unrecognizable 
shafts of timber, bits of twisted iron 
railing, ashes, charred wood. He rose 
dizzily to his feet. His head was one agony. 
He felt something wet on his neck and 
realized that the wound evidently caused 
by the concussion of his head against a 
stone had begun to bleed afresh. Before 
he could tie around his brows the hand- 
kerchief which he mechanically drew out, 
he saw, close by, the dead body of the dog 
Brutus, and he returned the handkerchief 
to his pocket. The dog seemed to have been 
killed outright by a great piece of granite 
that had been hurled upon him. Then 
for the first time his mind grew quite clear. 
The unknown convulsion had dealt not 
only destruction but death. Where was 
Quong-Ho- 

He started forthwith on an agonized 
search. They had been standing together 
a few paces away from the front door. 
Thither he went, but could find no 
trace of him among the wreckage. From 
the roofless enclosureof granite and through 
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At the turn of the ruined house they came upon Quong-Ho, lying as Baltazar had 


he said, and drew the doctor forward and motioned to the others to remain. 


the windows poured black volumes of 
smoke. It was useless, even impossible, 
to look inside. Baltazar called out loudly 
the Chinaman’s name, as he made a cir- 
cuit of the devastated house, only to find 
fresh evidences of complete catastrophe. 
Here and there lay fragments of iron un- 
familiar to him, which in his anxiety for 
(Juong-Ho’s safety he did not speculate on 
or examine. He nearly tripped over 
something by the burned stable. Look- 
ing down, to his sickening horror he found 
it to be the head of the old gray mare. 
He went on. No sign of Quong-Ho. 
In the little enclosed grass patch, now 
foul with rubbish, the very goats lay 
dead. He stared at them stupidly. A 
sudden shrill noise caused him to jump 
aside in terror. A second later he real- 
ized that it came from a solitary cockerel 
strutting about in the sunshine, the sole 
survivor of the poultry run, cynically 
proclaiming his lust of life. 

Wherever he turned was 


ruin utter 


“er 


and final. But where was Quong-Ho? 
Had he not, after all, remained outside, 
but reentered the house? If so— He 
shuddered. Creeping back, he peered 
through the windows on the windward 
side as long as the smart in his eyes 
would allow him. There was _ nothing 
there but fragments of stone and smol- 
dering, indistinguishable ash that mounted 
nearly to the sill. Whatever had been 
the cause, the dry thatch had been set 
alight, the roof had fallen in, and nothing 
of the interior remained save a few charred 
books on the upper shelves of blackened 
and crazily precarious sections of book- 
case. He strode away, came to the front 
of the house again, and continued his search 
there with horror in his soul. The front 
door had been blown out. On his first 
inspection he had passed it by. Now 
he stood wondering at the supernatural 
explosion that could have. burst it from 
its hinges and thrown its great oaken 
weight bodily forth, and looking at it, 
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left him. 


Baltazar’s face was ghastly, and horrible fear dwelt in his eyes. 











“*There!”’ 


he’s dead,’’ Baltazar whispered in a hoarse voice, ‘‘it’s I who have murdered him”’ 


suddenly became conscious of a_ foot, 
shod in a Chinese shoe, protruding from 
beneath it. He bent down swiftly and 
touched the foot, shouted ‘‘Quong-Ho!” 
But there was no reply. He rose, remained 
for a moment with the horror of the old 
mare’s head and other things he had seen 
in the goats’ enclosure racking his nerves. 
Then he braced himself, bent and lifted 
the door; under it lay the body of Quong- 


Ho. To lever the heavy mass upon its 
edge and set it upright without treading 
on the motionless man taxed all his 
strength. At last he got a footing on the 


larther side of Quong-Ho, which enabled 
him to set the door on edge, and a push 
sent it clattering clear. Then he saw that 
the corner had rested on a stone by 
(uong-Ho’s head and so had not crushed 
his fac e. 

He bent down,made a rapid examination, 
then sank back on his heels and thanked 
God that Quong-Ho was still alive. 
There was a wound on his head some- 


what like his own, which until then he 
had all but forgotten. As far as he 
could make out, the leg was broken in 
one or two places, and possibly ribs; 
he did not know. He took off his gray 
flannel jacket, the back of which was 
drenched in blood, and rolling it up, put 
it beneath Quong-Ho’s head. The ob- 
vious thing to do next was to fetch water, 
bandages, stimulant —there was a medicine 
chest and brandy in the house. After a 
few impulsive strides he stopped short. 
There were no bandages, no brandy. 
What remained of them lay in the burning 
filth within the house walls. But water? 
He prayed God there might be some in 
the scullery. He found the pump that 
worked the well broken, but the blessed 
stream ran from the tap, showing that 
there was still some reserve in the fortu- 
nately undamaged cistern. As best he 
might, he cleaned out and filled a pail, 
found an unbroken yellow bowl, and took 
them out to where Quong-Ho lay. He 


went back to search for linen or 
rag, but in that welter of de- 
struction he could find nothing. 
His own handkerchief was 
absurdly inadequate. Luckily, 
the day before being warm, he 
had changed before lunch into 
a thin undervest and a linen 
shirt. The latter he removed 
and tore into strips, and so he 
bathed and bandaged Quong- 
Ho’s head. He also ripped up 
the man’s trousers and cut shoes 
and socks from the swollen feet, 
and with the remainder of the 
shirt made compresses. And all 
the time Quong-Ho showed no 
sign of returning consciousness. 
Evidently he was suffering from 
severe concussion. 

It was only when he had 
finished his rough dressings that 
the ghastliness of his isolation 
smote him. He must leave 
Quong-Ho there alone, uncared 
for, and go across the moor in 
search of help. Suppose his own 
leg had been broken. The sweat 
stood on his forehead. They 
would have lain there and 
starved to death like stricken 
animals in a wilderness. Mean- 
while the sun was rising higher 
in the sky and beating down 
upon Quong-Ho. With a mighty 
effort he raised him in his arms 
and staggered with him to the 
other side of the house, where 
there would be shade for some 
hours; where, too, the evil smoke 
could not eddy over him. Plac- 
ing the jacket again beneath his 
head and the bowl filled with 
fresh water by his side on the 
off-chance of his recovering con- 
sciousness, he left the scene of 
desolation and horror. 

About a mile away he real- 
ized that he had not tended his 
own wounded head, which with- 
out any covering from the sun 
was throbbing in exquisite agony. 
His handkerchief he had left with 
the remainder of the shirt. He 
also realized that he was bare- 
armed, clad only in the summer 
undervest and flannel trousers and the 
light gym shoes in which he used to 
fence. He reeked all over, hands and 
arms and body, with soot and_ blood. 
All this soon passed from his mind. 
Things whirred in his brain so that he 
feared he was growing light-headed. 
Also, although he had drunk a little water 
before starting, he began to be tormented 
with a burning thirst. He lost sense of the 
vastness of the calamity that had befallen 
him, lost the power, too, of speculating 
on its cause. All his mind was concentra- 
ted on battling against tortured nerves 
and reeling brain in order to achieve one 
object. He kept on repeating to himself 
what he should: say to the first human 
being he should meet, fortified himself 
with the reflection: “‘Three miles to the 
road; three-quarters of an hour.” But 
having traversed the barely distinguish- 
able track only thrice before, he missed 
it and strayed diagonally across the moor. 


At last, after a couple of hours’ wandering, 
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46 
he reached a ditch beyond which stretched 
the dazzling white ribbon of road. He fell 
into the ditch like a drunken man, man- 
aged to clamber out, and on the farther 
side stumbled and lay exhausted, unable 
to move. After a few minutes he stag- 
gered to his feet and swayed down the 
road, which was as lonely as the moorland. 

Suddenly he became aware of a differ- 
ence, of trees and laurels and verdure 
on his left, and in the midst of them stood 
a couple of tall granite pillars with a 
gateway between. It was a house. He 
had won through. Inside was human 
aid. He made his way to the gate, and 
clutched the top bar to steady himself, 
and looked down a well-ordered drive. 
As he looked, a man appeared from a side 
path who, after regarding for a few 
gasping seconds the haggard apparition, 
grotesquely clad, covered with grime and 
blood, rushed up. 

“Hello! Hello!. What’s the matter? 
Why—I’m jiggered! It’s Mr. Baltazar!” 

Baltazar swept a hand toward the moor 
and said hoarsely: “My Chi- 
nese friend is over there, dying. 
There’s been an accident. Ex- 
plosion or something. He’s 
dying. You must send men and 
doctors at once.” 

“Good Lord!” cried the man. 
“Of course I will. Come inside 
and tell me all about it. You 
don’t mean to say those bombs 
got you? You look in a fine old 
mess too.” 

He opened the gate, clasped 
Baltazar round the waist, and 
supported him down the drive. 
Soon an old gardener came up 
and lent a hand, and between 
them they carried the half-faint- 
ing Baltazar into the house and 
laid him on a couch in the dining- 
room. 

The host poured out a stiff 
brandy and soda. “Here, drink I 
this.”’ 

The cool, bubbling liquid was 
a draft of Paradise to Baltazar’s 
parched throat. The unaccus- | 
tomed stimulant, after a few | 
moments, had its bracing effect. 

“Now, what’s it all about? | 
You remember me, don’t you? | 

| 
| 











Pillivant’s my name. Came to 
call about eighteen months ago, 
and you turned me down. Any- 
how that’s forgotten. I don’t 
bear malice, especially when a chap seems 
down and out. What can I do for you?” 

Baltazar said: ‘‘ There was an explosion 
last night. It knocked me out. I woke 
up this morning to find my house burned 
to the ground. My Chinese friend is 
there unconscious, with concussion of the 
, brain and broken legs. I had to come 
for assistance. You must send at once.” 

“All right,” said Pillivant. ‘‘You stay 
here. I'll do some telephoning. Mean- 
while I’ll send the wife to look afte: 
you. You want a wash and a change an.l 
a doctor and bed.” 

“Bed!” cried Baltazar. 
back to Ouong-Ho.” 

He rose to his feet, as Pillivant left the 
room, and i>ttered after him. But he 
found himseli “oolishly lying on the floor. 
He said to himself: 

“He has given me brandy. He’s send- 
ing his wife. She’ll think I’m drunk.” 


“T must go 


_— 


The House of Baltazar 


And with a great effort he reestablished 
himself on the couch. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Pillivant entered. 
She was a faded, fair woman in the late 
thirties, wearing a cloth skirt and tartan 
silk low-cut blouse and a string of pearls 
around a bony neck. ‘‘So you’ve been 
Zepped, I hear,” she said. “No, don’t 
get up. Stay where you are. If you haven’t 
heard it already, you’ll be glad to know 
it came down in flames on the moor 
about twenty miles away, and all the brutes 
were burned alive.” 

Baltazar set his teeth, monstrously 
striving to get his brain to work. “Brutes? 
What brutes? What are you talking 
about? I don’t understand.” 

“Why, the crew of the Zeppelin. 
Where it came from or what it was doing 
about here, we don’t know. We'll have 
to wait until news comes from London. 
It must have been badly damaged and lost 
its way in the mist. They must have got 
rid of their bombs before trying to Jand, 
so my husband says, but before they had 
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My Garden 


By Grace Lowrey Davis 


I can shut my eyes and see 
Just the garden it would be. 


Wallflowers blooming in the spring, 
Brown and gold aglow; 

Later London pride would come 
Neatly in a row. 


Brilliant larkspur flashing blue, 
White and coral phlox, 

Soon to be outgrown and hid 
By giant hollyhocks. 


These and many more I’d have, 
But if not God’s will— 

I still have geraniums 

Growing on my sill. 


I can shut my cyes and see 
Just the garden it would be. 








time to land, the Zeppelin came to grief. 
We heard the bombs, but thought they had 
dropped on the moor. We’d no idea they 
had got anybody.” 

‘Zeppelin! Zeppelin!” 
tazar. ‘‘I seem to have heard the name 

“Tt’s pretty familiar, I should think,” 
said Mrs. Pillivant. ‘Don’t you think 
the best thing to do is to let us put you 
to bed until the doctor comes?” 

“The doctor must go to Quong-Ho at 
once. He’s dying,” said Baltazar. 

“Then I’m sure I don’t know what to 
do,” said Mrs. Pillivant. 

Baltazar closed his eyes. ‘“‘I’ll be all 
right in a minute. It’s the knock on the 
head and the long walk on an empty 
stomach.” 

“Oh, I'll get you something to eat. 
What would you like?” 

“Nothing,” said Baltazar. ‘Nothing. 
A bit of a rest and I must go back to Quong- 


murmured Bal- 


” 
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Ho. He’s the only creature I care about 
in the world. He was just alive when I 
left him.” 

She said in a helpless sort of way, 
“‘T hope you’re not seriously hurt?” 

He opened his eyes. ‘“‘No,no. My head 
is pretty thick. But I’m not so young as 
I was. By the way, you were talking 
of a Zeppelin. That’s a German airship, 
isn’t it?” 

““Why—of course—”’ 

He raised himself on his elbow, and his 
eyes flashed beneath his knit brows. 

“Why should German airships be drop- 
ping bombs on the moor?”’ 

Mrs. Pillivant regarded him uncompre- 
hendingly. ‘I’ve told you. They had 
to get rid of their bombs before they 
landed.” 

“But what were they carrying bombs 
for?” 

“T wouldn’t worry about that now,” 
she replied rather nervously. ‘I don’t 
think you realize how very ill you are.” 

“T’m not ill—not out of my mind, at 
any rate. I want to know. 
Why should they carry bombs? 
Wait a bit. I’m all right now. 
My mind’s clear. You said the 
airship came down in flames, 
and the brutes were killed. Tell 
me what it means.” 

“Surely you’ve heard of the 
air raids? Read about them in 
the papers?” 

“T see no newspapers,” said 
Baltazar. “Air raids? For God’s 
sake tell me what you mean!” 

She glanced round to see that 
access to the door was clear. 
His aspect —his shaggy hair 
| clotted with blood and dirt, his 
eyes gleaming from a haggard, 
grimed, and bloody face, the 
filth of his half-nakedness—alone 
would have frightened a timor- 
ous woman. And his words were 
those of a madman. 

She giggled hysterically. “1 
suppose you’ve heard there’s a 
European war on?” 

He sat up. ‘War! 
| war?” 

Mrs. Pillivant fled from the 
| room. Baltazar rose to his feet. 
War? War with Germany? 
Naturally Germany, because 
Zeppelins were German airships. 
A European war, the woman had 
said. His glance for the first time 
fell upon a newspaper on the dining-room 
table, open at the middle page. Forgetful 
of pain and exhaustion he strode and 
seized it, and the headlines held him spell 
bound by their bewildering revelation. 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria, Bulgaria . all Europe 
at war! The basic facts stood out in 
great capital letters. 

He was staring at the print, absorbed 
as never had he been in his life before, 
when a heavy hand on his shoulder 
aroused him. He turned to meet the fat 
and smiling face of Pillivant. 

“T’ve fixed it all up—doctor, police, 
ambulance. I'll take some in my car, 
the doctor the others in his car. We’ll 
have the Chink back in no time.” 

“The what?” asked Baltazar 
swift glance. 

“The Chink—the Chinaman—” 

“Oh, yes. (Continued on page 120) 
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De way I spressified myself ’bout him pergrinatin’ roun’ after any odder woman 
makes him afraid to look at a skirt hangin’ on a clothes-line to dis very day 


MIRAN DY on Spoiling Your Helpmate 


ONEY chile, is you ever done 
took notice dat hit seems lak 
all de lady angels is married to 
rapscallions, and vicey versy, 

as Brer Jinkins says, an’ dat all dem men 
what is sheriffs from de skies is done tied 
up wid wives dat is she-devils? 

Yassum, you sees dat kind of mixtry in 
so many homes dat when you runs acrost a 
grand, noble woman wid a _ halo shinin’ 
aroun’ her, you spects to find her fishin’ a 
husband, what is a human shrimp, out of 
de gutter, and wearin’ a black eye dat he 
give her as his thanks for takin’ keer of 
him. 

Lakwise, when you set yo’ eyeballs on a 
man what leads de temperance movement 
and sticks by de hearthstone as close as a 
sick cat, and what gits hump-shouldered 
wukking for his fambly, an what gits up in 
de night an walks de baby wid de colic, mo’ 
dan lakly you will find out dat he is united 
in de holy bonds to a wife what is a hussy 
dat’s castin’ sheep’s-eyes at odder men, an’ 
blowin’ in his pay-envelop on britches-leg 
skirts an sech vanities. 

Somehow hit don’t look lak dere’s no 
mutualness in matermony. You don’t 
sca’cely ever see a husband and w ife dat’s 
patient an kind wid each odder an’ sacer- 
ficin’ demselves to each odder. Dat you 
One or de odder of dem is done 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by 
E..  W Kemble 


shouldered de whole job, an’ is doin’ all of 
de sacerficin’, an’ showin’ all de patience 
and de kindness, whilst de odder one is a- 
tearin’ hit out widout thinkin’ of nobody 
but demselves. 

Hit used to look mighty funny to me dat 
de good folks always had sech bad luck in 
marryin’. An’ I prognosticated dat de 
reason of hit was dat they didn’t tote no 
rabbit’s foot, or else dat dey sho’ was 
mighty po’ pickers, when it come to se- 
lectin’ deir life pardners. But dat was 
befo’ I done mix up in dis here marryin’ 
business myself. 

Now I knows dat dere ain’t no conjer 
laid on de good dat makes dem tie up wid 
de bad, and dat turns matermony from a 
gran’, sweet song to a cat fight in de back 
yard. Hit’s de goodness of de good dat’s 
at de bottom of all de trouble, and dat 
makes de badness of de bad. 

Hit’s de good women dat spiles de men 
dey marry and turns dem into bad hus- 
bands, and hit’s de good men dat spiles 
de nice little gals dey leads to de altar, 
and turns dem into vixens. 


Yassum, when we gits married, we’s jest 


lak babies dat is born into a new worl’, an’ 
we kin be spiled jest as easy as a baby kin. 
Or we kin be trained to behave ourselves 
an’ be good jest lak a baby kin. How a hus- 
band or wife turns out depends on whed- 
der de one had sense enough, or grit enough 
in deir craw, to let de odder one howl and 
shriek for what dey wanted widout gittin’ 
hit, or whedder he or she give in to save 
de fuss an’ let de husband or de wife find 
out dat dey could always git deir way 
by makin’ a row. 

Now me, when I was fust married to 
Ike, co’se I wanted him to think dat I was 
dat meek and mild dat butter wouldn’t 
melt inmy mouf. So when he got to segas- 
uatin’ around wid dat fliberty-jiberty May 
Sue Jones, what I has always had my 
spicions dat she ain’t no better dan she 
oughter be, an’ he took to stayin’ out of 
nights at de crap game, whilst I passed a ex- 
citin’ evenin’ at home watchin’ de baby 
sleep and patchin’ his britches, I didn’t say 
nothin’ to him, dough I mos’ chewed my 
tongue off to keep from doin’ hit. 

I was tryin’ to live up to what I thought 
a noble, forbearin’ wife had oughter be, 
so I’d welcome him home wid a glad, sweet 
smile, and de mo’ I kep silent, and de mo’ 
glad, sweet smiles I give him, de mo’ he 
gallivanted around wid May Sue Jones, 


an’ de later he (Continued on page 118) 
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The soft flame of can- 
dles gleams on the old 
silver candlesticks in 
square design, just 
below and brightens 
the dinner-table with 
a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned charm. The low 
silver bowl and Co- 
lonial goblets accord 
with them in spirit 


The supper-table at 
the right gains dis- 
tinction from the tall, 
slender candelabra of 
real old Sheffield 
make, from Crichton 
Brothers, placed on a 
single filet-runner. 
The candles are high 
enough not to distract 
the eye by flickering 








Candles are the fea- 
ture ofthis artistically 
placed refectory ta- 
ble, on the left. The 
all-overness of rich, 
oriental embroideries 
is opposed by the nar- 
row, up-and-down 
lines of candles ar 
ranged always in pairs 
and in perfect design 





A new idea in table 
decoration is match- 
ing candlesticks and 
bowl. This set, from 
Ovington’s, is in 
white Wedgwood 
in a design of grapes. 
The exquisite square 
and plate doilies are 
of bonnet lace, from 
the Maison de Blanc 
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By 
CANDLE 
LIGHT 


By 


Winnifred Fales 


HERE is a witchery in the soft, 
pale light of candles, that lends 
beauty and enchantment to all 
it touches, and so universally 

becoming is its gentle glow, that modern 
science is powerless to oust the candle 
from its last stronghold, the formal 
dinner-table. As a matter of fact a 
renaissance of the candle is actually in 
progress, as the increasing space de- 
voted to candles and candle fixtures in 
the better class of shops will testify. 
Those who need not consider expense 
will find small difficulty in securing 
authentic examples of almost any de- 
sired period or style of | 
fixture, and for that 
larger class with dis- 
criminating tastes but 
light purses there are re- 
productions of antique 
models, executed with 
such consummate skill 
that they equal the 
originals in every detail 
(Continued on page 138) 


cael conte are the only proper illumination for the sconces with tinkling crystal drops, used 
; ag on either side of the mantel above; electric lights are too hard and glittering. In 
ining-room, below, candles shine softly on the yellow brass against the ivory paneling 

















CURWOOD says: 


of my life, beginning with ‘The River’s End.’ 





“I’m going to do the biggest work 


I think 


that story should be given the honor of making my 


niche. 


It has caused more editorial hands to be reached 


out to me than all my other stories combined.” But his 


next novel belongs to us. 


The 


N those ten days all the wonders of 
June came up out of the south. Life 
pulsed with a new and vibrant force. 
The crimson fire-flowers, first of wild 

blooms to come after snow and frost, 
splashed the green spaces with red. The 
forests took on new colors, the blue of the 
sky grew nearer, and in men’s veins the 
blood ran with new vigor and anticipa- 
tions. To Keith they were all this and 
more. Four years along the rim of the 
Arctic had made it possible for him to 
drink to the full the glory of early sum- 
mer along the Saskatchewan. And to 
Mary Josephine it was all new. Never had 
she seen a summer like this that was dawn- 
ing, that most wonderful of all the sum- 
mers in the world, which comes in June 
along the southern edge of the Northland. 

Keith had played his promised part. 
It was not difficult for him to wipe away 
the worst of McDowell’s suspicions re- 
garding Miss Kirkstone, for McDowell 
was eager to believe. When Keith told 
him that Miriam was on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown simply because of 
certain trouble into which Shan Tung 
had inveigled her brother, and that every- 
thing would be straightened out the mo- 
ment Shan Tung returned from Winnipeg, 
the iron man seized his hands in a sudden 
burst of relief and gratitude. 

“But why didn’t she confide in me, 
Conniston?” he complained. ‘Why didn’t 
she confide in me?”’ The anxiety in his 
voice, its note of disappointment, were 
almost boyish. 

Keith was prepared. ‘‘Because—’ He 
hesitated, as if projecting the thing in 
his mind. “McDowell, I’m in a deli- 
cate position. You must understand 
without forcing me to say too much. 
You are the last man in the world Miss 
Kirkstone wants to know about her 
trouble until she has triumphed, and it is 
over. Delicacy, perhaps; a woman’s de- 
sire to keep something she is ashamed of 
from the one man she looks up to above 
all other men—to keep it away from 
him until she has cleared herself so that 
there is no suspicion. McDowell, if I 
were you, I’d be proud of her for that.” 

McDowell turned away, and for a space 
Keith saw the muscles in the back of his 
neck twitching. 

“Derwent, maybe you’ve guessed, may- 
be you understand,” he said after a moment 
with his face still turned to the window. 
“Of course she will never know. I’m too 
old, old enough to be her father. But 
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We shall announce it later. 
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I’ve got the right to watch over her, and 
if any man ever injures her—”’ 

His fists grew knotted, and softly Keith 
said behind him: 

“You’d possibly do what John Keith 
did to the man who wronged his father. 
And because the Law is not always omnis- 
cient, it is also possible that Shan Tung 
may have to answer in some such way. 
Until then, until she comes to you of her 
own free will and with gladness in her eyes 
tells you her own secret and why she kept 
it from you—until she does that, I say, 
it is your part to treat her as if you had 
seen nothing, guessed nothing, suspected 
nothing. Do that, McDowell, and leave 
the rest to me.” 

He went out, leaving the iron man still 
with his face to the window. 

With Mary Josephine there was no 
subterfuge. His mind was still centered 
in his.own happiness. He could not wipe 
out of his brain the conviction that if he 
waited for Shan Tung he was waiting just 
so long under the sword of Damocles, 
with a hair between him and doom. He 
hoped that Miriam Kirkstone’s refusal 
to confide in him and her reluctance to 
furnish him with the smallest facts in the 
matter would turn Mary Josephine’s 
sympathy into a feeling of indifference if 
not of actual resentment. He was disap- 
pointed. Mary Josephine insisted on hav- 
ing Miss Kirkstone over for dinner the 
next day, and from that hour something 
grew between the two girls which Keith 
knew he was powerless to overcome. 
Thereafter he bowed his head to fate. 
He must wait for Shan Tung. 

“Tf it wasn’t for your promise not to 
fall in love, I’d be afraid,” Mary Josephine 
confided to him that night, perched on 
the arm of his big chair. ‘At times I was 
afraid today, Derry. She’s lovely. And 
you like pretty hair—and her’s—is won- 
derful!” 

“T don’t remember,” said Keith quietly, 
“that I promised you I wouldn’t fall in 
love. I’m desperately in love, and with 
you, Mary Josephine. And as for Miss 
Kirkstone’s lovely hair—I wouldn’t trade 
one of yours for all she has on her head.” 

At that, with a riotous little laugh of 
joy, Mary Josephine swiftly unbound her 
hair and let it smother about his face and 
shoulders. ‘‘Sometimes I have a terri- 
bly funny thought, Derry,” she whispered. 
“Tf we hadn’t always been sweethearts, 
back there at home, and if you hadn’t 
always liked my hair, and kissed me, 
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and told me I was pretty, I’d almost think 
you weren’t my brother!” 

Keith laughed and was glad that her 
hair covered his face. 

During those wonderful first days of the 
summer they were inseparable, except 
when matters of business took Keith away. 
During these times he prepared for even 
tualities. The Keith properties in Prince 
Albert, he estimated, were worth at least 
a hundred thousand dollars, and he learned 
from McDowell that they would soon go 
through a process of law before being 
turned over to his fortunate inheritors. 
Before that time, however, he knew that 
his own fate would be sealed one way or 
the other, and now that he had Mary 
Josephine to look after, he made a will, 
leaving everything to her, and signing 
himself John Keith. This will he carried 
in an envelop pinned inside his shirt. 
As Derwent Conniston he collected one 
thousand two hundred and sixty dollars 
for three and a half years back wage in 
the service. Two hundred and sixty of 
this he kept in his own pocket. The re- 
maining thousand he counted out in new 
hundred-dollar bills under Mary Jose- 
phine’s eyes, sealed the bills in another 
envelop, and gave the envelop to her. 

“Tt’s safer with you than with me,” 
he excused himself. ‘‘Fasten it inside 
your dress. It’s our grub-stake into the 
mountains.” 

Mary Josephine accepted the treasure 
with the repressed delight of one upon 
whose fair shoulders had been placea a 
tremendous responsibility. 

They were days of both joy and pain for 
Keith. For even in the fullest hours of his 
happiness there was a thing eating at 
his heart, a thing that was eating deeper 
and deeper until at times it was like a 
destroying flame within him. One night 
he dreamed; he dreamed that Conniston 
came to his bedside and wakened him, 
and that after wakening him he taunted 
him in ghoulish glee and told him that 
in bequeathing him a sister he had given 
unto him forever and forever the curse 
of the daughters of Achelous. And Keith, 
waking in the dark hour of night, knew in 
his despair that it was so. For all time 
even though he won this fight she was 
fighting, Mary Josephine would be th 
unattainable. A sister—and he loved her 
with the love of a man! 

lt was the next day after the dream 
that they wandered again into the grove 
that sheltered Keith’s old home, and again 








“‘7THE golden-haired goddess is almost ready to give herself to me,’’ said Kao. “‘ Almost, 

John Keith. She will decide tonight when you go to her. And if she does not, 
if she fails, with tomorrow’s dawn her brother and John Keith both goto the hang- 
man!” Keith’s voice was cold and strange when it answered the Chinaman. “I see. 
It is a trade, Kao. You are offering me my life in exchange for Miriam Kirkstone’”’ 
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they entered it and went through the cold 
and empty rooms. In one of these rooms 
he sought among the titles of dusty rows 
of books until he came to one and opened 
it. And there he found what had been 
in the corner of his mind when the sun 
rose to give him courage after the night of 
his dream. The daughters of Achelous 
had lost in the end. Ulysses had tricked 
them. Ulysses had won. And in this day 
and age it was up to him, John Keith, to 
win, and win he would! 

Always he felt this mastering certainty 
of the future when alone with Mary 
Josephine in the open day. With her at 
his side, her hand in his, and his arm about 
her waist, he told himself that all life was 
a lie—that there was no earth, no sun, no 
song or gladness in all the world, if that 
world held no hope for him. It was there. 
It was beyond the rim of forest. It was 
beyond the yellow plains, beyond the far- 
thest timber of the farthest prairie, be- 
yond the foothills; in the heart of the moun- 
tains was its abiding place. As he had 
dreamed of those mountains in boyhood 
and youth, so now he dreaméd his dreams 
over again with Mary Josephine. For her 
he painted his pictures of them, as they wan- 
dered mile after mile up the shore of the 
Saskatchewan—the little world they would 
make all for themselves, how they would 
live, what they would do,.the mysteries 
they would seek out, the triumphs they 
would achieve, the glory of that world— 
just fortwo. And Mary Josephine planned 
and dreamed with him. 

In a week they lived what might have 
been encompassed in a year. So it seemed 
to Keith, who had known her only so long. 
With Mary Josephine the view-point was 
different. There had been a long separa- 
tion, a separation filled with a heartbreak 
which she would 
never forget, but it 
had not served to 
weaken the bonds be- 
tween her and _ this 
loved one, who, she 
thought, had always 
been her own. To 
her their comradeship 
was more complete 
now than it ever had 
been, even back in the 
old days, for they were 
alone in a land that 
was strange to her, 
and one was all that 
the world held for the 
other. So her posses- 
sorship of Keith was a 
thing which—again in 
the dark and_ brood- 
ing hours of night— 
sometimes made him 
writhe in an agony 
of shame. Hers was 
a shameless love, a love which had not 
even the lover’s reason for embarrass- 
ment, a love unreserved and open as the 
day. It was her trick, nights, to nestle 
herself in the big armchair with him, 
and it was her fun to smother his face 
in her hair and tumble it about him, pil- 
ing it over his mouth and nose until she 
made him plead for air. Again she would 
fit herself comfortably in the hollow of his 
arm and sit the evening out with her head 
on his shoulder, while they planned their 
future, and twice in that week she fell 
asleep there. Each morning she greeted 
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him with a kiss, and each night she came 
to him to be kissed, and when it was her 
pleasure she kissed him—or made him 
kiss her—when they were on their long 
walks.” It was bitter-sweet to Keith, 
and more frequently came the hours of 
crushing desolation for him, those hours 
in the still, dark night when his hypocrisy 
and his crime stood out stark and _ hid- 
eous in his troubled brain. 


As this thing grew in him, a black and 


foreboding thunder-storm on the horizon 
of his dreams, an impulse which he did 
not resist dragged him more and_ more 
frequently down to the old home, and*Mary 
Josephine was always with him. They let 
no one know of these visits. And they 
talked about John Keith, and in Mary Jose- 
phine’s eyes he saw more than once a soft 
and starry glow of understanding. She 
loved the memory of this man because he, 
her brother, had loved him. And after 
these hours came the nights when truth, 
smiling at him, flung aside its mask and 
stood a grinning specter, and he measured 
to the depths the falseness of his triumph. 
His comfort was the thought that she 
knew. Whatever happened, she would 
know what John Keith had been. For 
he, John Keith, had told her. So much of 
the truth had he lived. 

He fought against the new strain that 
was descending upon him slowly and stead- 
ily as the days passed. He could not but 
see the new light that had grown in Mir- 
iam Kirkstone’s eyes. At times it was more 
than a dawn of hope. It was almost cer- 
tainty. She had faith in him, faith in his 
promise to her, in his power to fight, his 
strength to win. Her growing friendship 
with Mary Josephine accentuated this, 
inspiring her at times almost to a point of 
conviction, for Mary Josephine’s confi- 
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In One Magazine? 
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See Page Two 


dence in him was a passion. Even Mc- 
Dowell, primarily a fighter of his own 
battles, cautious and suspicious, had faith 
in him while he waited for Shan Tung. 
It was this blind belief in him that de- 
pressed him more than all else, for he 
knew that victory for himself must be 
based more or less on deceit and treachery. 
For the first time he heard Miriam laugh 
with Mary Josephine; he saw the gold 
and the brown head together out in the 
sun; he saw her face shining with a light 
that he had never seen there before, and 
then, when he came upon them, their 


faces were turned to him, and his heart ble. 
even as he smiled and held out his hands 
to Mary Josephine. They trusted him, and 
he was a liar, a hypocrite, a Pharisee. 

On the ninth day he had finished supper 
with Mary Josephine when the telephone 
rang. He rose to answer it. It was 
Miriam Kirkstone. 

“He has returned” she said. 

That was all. The words were in a 
choking voice. He answered and hung up 
the receiver. He knew a change had come 
into his face when he turned to Mary 
Josephine. He steeled himself to a com- 
posure that drew a questioning tenseness 
into her face. Gently he stroked her soft 
hair, explaining that Shan Tung had re- 
turned and that he was going to see him. 
In his bedroom he strapped his service 
automatic under his coat. 

At the door, ready to go, he paused. 
Mary Josephine came to him and put her 
hands to his shoulders. A strange unrest 
was in her eyes, a question which she did 
not ask. 

Something whispered to him that it was 
the last time. Whatever happened now, 
tonight must leave him clean. His arms 
went around her, he drew her close against 
his breast, and for a space he held her 
there, looking into her eyes. 

“You love me?” he asked softly. 

“More than anything else in the world,” 
she whispered. 

“Kiss me, Mary Josephine.” 

Her lips pressed to his. 

He released her from his arms, slowly, 
lingeringly. 

After that she stood in the lighted 
doorway, watching him, until he disap- 
peared in the gloom of the slope. She 
called goodby, and he answered her. 
The door closed. And he went down into 

the valley, a hand of 
foreboding gripping at 
his heart. 


XX 


With a face out of 
which all color had 
fled, and eyes filled 
with the ghosts of a 
new horror, Miriam 
Kirkstone stood be- 
fore Keith in the big 
room in the house on 
the hill. 

“He was here— 
ten minutes,” she 
said, and her voice 
was as if she was 
forcing it out of a 
part of her that was 
dead and cold. It 
was lifeless, emotion- 
less, a living voice 
and yet strange with 
the chill of death. “In those ten min- 
utes ‘he told me—that —if you fail — ”’ 

It was her throat that held him, fas- 
cinated him. White, slim, beautiful— 
her heart seemed pulsing there. And he 
could see that heart choke back the words 
she was about to speak. 

“Tf I fail—’ He repeated the words 
slowly after her, watching that white, 
beating throat. 

“There is only the one thing left for me 
to do. You—you—understand?” 

“Ves, I understand. Therefore I shall 
not fail.” 
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AS Keith had dreamed of those mountains in boyhood and youth, so now 

he dreamed his dreams over again with Mary Josephine. For her he 
painted the little world they would make all for themselves—the mysteries 
they would seek out—the triumphs they would achieve—the glory of that 
world just for two. And Mary Josephine planned and dreamed with him 
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He backed away from her toward the 
door, and still he could not take his eyes 
from the white throat with its beating 
heart. “I shall not fail,” he repeated. 
“ And when the telephone rings, you will 
be here—to answer.” 

“Yes, here,” she replied huskily. 

He went out. Under his feet the 
gravelly path ran through a flood of moon- 
light. Over him the sky was agleam with 
stars. It was a white night, one of those 
wonderful gold-white nights in the land 
of the Saskatchewan. Under that sky the 
world was alive. The little city lay in a 
golden glimmer of lights. Out of it rose 
a murmur, a rippling stream of sound, the 
voice of its life, softened by the little valley 
between. Into it Keith descended. He 
passed men and women, laughing, talking, 
gay. He heard music. The main street 
was a moving throng. On a corner the 
Salvation Army, a young woman, a young 
man, a crippled boy, two young girls, and 
an old man were singing, “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.” Opposite the Board of 
Trade building on the edge of the river 
a street medicine-fakir had drawn a crowd 
to his wagon. To the beat of the Salva- 
tion Army’s tambourine rose the thrum of 
a made-up negro’s banjo. 

Through these things Keith passed, his 
eyes open, his ears listening, but he 
passed swiftly. What he saw and what he 
heard pressed upon him with the chilling 
thrill of that last swan-song, 
the swan-song of Ecla, of Kobat, 
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to Keith their way was a sinuous twisting 
among screens. They paused before a 
panel in the wall, and Li King pressed 
the black throat of a long-legged, swan- 
necked bird with huge wings, and the panel 
opened and swung toward them. It was 
dark inside, but Li King turned on a light. 
Through a narrow hallway ten feet in 
length he led the way, unlocked a second 
door, and held it open, smiling at Keith. 

“Up there,” he said. ; 

A flight of steps led upward, and as 
Keith began to mount them the door 
closed softly behind him. Li King accom- 
panied him no farther. 

He mounted the steps, treading softly. 
At the top was another door, and this 
he opened as quietly as Li King had closed 
the one below him. Again the omni- 
present screens, and then his eyes looked 
out upon a scene which made him pause 
in astonishment. It was a great room, a 
room fifty feet long by thirty in width, 
and never before had he beheld such lux- 
ury as it contained. His feet sank into 
velvet carpets, the walls were hung richly 
with the golds and browns and crimsons 
of priceless tapestries, and carven tables 
and divans of deep plush and oriental 
chairs filled the space before him. At 
the far end was a raised dais, and before 
this, illumined in candle-glow, was a kneel- 
ing figure. He noticed then that there 
were many candles burning, that the room 


out again, and three times the figure 
bowed itself and straightened, and with the 
movement came a low, human monotone. 
It was over quickly. Probably two full 
minutes had not passed since Keith had en- 
tered when the kneeling figure sprang to 
its feet with the quickness of a cat, faced 
about, and stood there, smiling and 
bowing and extending its hand. ~ 

“Good evening, John Keith!” It was 
Shan Tung. An oriental gown fell about 
him, draping him like a woman. It was 
a crimson gown, grotesquely ornamented 
with embroidered peacocks, and it flowed 
and swept about him in graceful undula- 
tions as he advanced, his footfalls making 
not the sound of a mouse on the velvet 
floors. 

“Good evening, John Keith!” He was 
close, smiling, his eyes glowing, his hand 
still outstretched, friendliness in his voice 
and manner. And yet in the voice there 
was a purr, the purr of a cat watching its 
prey, and in his eyes a glow that was the 
soft rejoicing of a triumph. 

Keith did not take the hand. He made 
as if he did not see it. He was looking 
into those glowing, confident eyes of the 
Chinaman. A Chinaman! Was it possi- 
ble? Could a Chinaman possess that 
voice, whose very perfection shamed him? 

Shan Tung seemed to read his thoughts. 
And what he found amused him, and he 
bowed again, still smiling. “I am Shan 

Tung,” he said with the 
slightest inflection of irony. 














of Ty, who heard their doom 
chanted from the mountain- 
tops. It was the city rising up 
about his ears in rejoicing and 
triumph. And it put in his 
heart a cold, impassive anger. 
He sensed an impending doom, 
and yet he was not afraid. He 
was no longer chained by 
dreams, no more restrained 
by self. Before his eyes, 
beating, beating, beating, he 
saw that tremulous heart in 
Miriam Kirkstone’s soft, white 
throat. 

He came to Shan Tung’s. Be- 
yond the softly curtained win- 
dows it was a yellow glare of 
light. He entered and met the 
flow of life, the murmur of 
voices and laughter, the tinkle 
of glasses, the scent of cigarette 
smoke, and the fainter perfume 
of incense. And where he had 
seen him last, as though he had 
not moved since that hour 
nine days ago, still with his 
cigarette, still sphinx - like, 
narrow-eyed, watchful, stood 
Li King. 

Keith walked straight to him. 














Right About 
HERE 


Somewhere near the middle 
of the August magazine will be 
a rotogravure section contain- 
ing four full-page pictures that 
you will never grow tired of 
looking at. For twenty-five 
years John Kabel has searched 
America for beautiful places to 
photograph. These four pictures 
are the best he has ever made. 








And this time, as he approached, 
Li King greeted him with a 
quick and subtle smile. He flipped his 
cigarette to the tiled floor. He was bow- 
ing, gracious. Tonight he was not stupid. 

“TI have come to see Shan Tung,” said 
Keith. 

He had half expected to be refused, in 
which event he was prepared to use his 
prerogative as an officer of the law to 
gain his point. But Li King did not hesi- 
tate. He was almost eager. And Keith 
knew than Shan Tung was expecting him. 

They passed behind one of the screens 
and then behind another, until it seemed 


was lighted by candles, and that in their 
illumination the figure did not move. He 
caught the glint of armors standing up, 
warrior like, against the tapestries, and 
he wondered for a moment if the kneeling 
figure was a heathen god made of wood. 
It was then that he smelled the odor of 
frankincense; it crept subtly into his 
nostrils and his mouth, sweetened his 
breath, and made him cough. 

At the far end, before the dais, the kneel- 
ing figure began to move. Its arms ex- 
tended slowly, they swept backward, then 


“Here—in my home—I am 
different. Do you not recog- 
nize me?” 

He waved gracefully a hand 
toward a table on either side 
of which was a chair. He 
seated himself, not waiting for 
Keith. Keith sat down oppo- 
site him. Again he must have 
read what was in Keith’s heart, 
the desire and the intent to kill, 
for suddenly he clapped his 
hands, not loudly, once—twice. 

“You will join me in tea?” 
he asked. 

Scarcely had he spoken when 
about them, on all sides of them, 
it seemed to Keith, there was a 
rustle of life. He saw tapes- 
tries move. Before his eyes a 
panel became a-door. There 
was a clicking, a stir as of 
gowns, soft footsteps, a move- 
ment in the air. Out of the 
panel doorway came a China 
man with a cloth, napkins, and 
chinaware. Behind him fol- 
lowed a second with a tea-urn 
and a bowl, and with the sud- 
denness of an apparition, with- 

















sound or movement, 4 


; | out nt, é 
third was standing at Keith’s 


side. And _ still there was 
rustling behind, still there was the whisper- 
ing beat of life, and Keith knew that there 
were others. He did not flinch, but smiled 
back at Shan Tung. A minute, no more. 
and the soft-footed yellow men had per- 
formed their errands and were gone. 
“Quick service,” he 
“Very quick service, Shan Tung! But ! 
have my hand on something that | 
quicker!” 
Shan Tung leaned over the table. “John 
Keith, you are a fool if you come here with 
murder in your (Continued on page 166) 
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ts the Glorious Fourth!” cried, 
the Kewpies. ‘ “Lets be Tegular 
boys ana fire off things ana, 
make tree-mendous noises.” 


No sooner said than done, 


and 


“woula you mind being 
an neu jor just a 
moment? said the Kewp 


politely. 


as Kewpies do everything they 
do with Kewpish thoroughness, 
they proceeded to be most, 
thetongily awful ——— 
















But when il came to > 
sitting on an ola wash- 
boiler and blowing it. 
up at the same time the 
were slightly surprised 


Ana by the end of the day, 

one remarked rather pensively, 
“This sort of thing seems to be) 
spoiling a Jot of good Kewps an 
it must have put loads of- good, 
chilaven out of Tepair. “There. 
must be some other ways of 
being _ a ) 


4 ” 

sere musl be a few! said a pretty creature. 
who had been hiding from the racket. She. 
was a little immigrant fairy of a patrictic. 
turn of mind who had come from,an ola land, 
thinking there shoula be a good opening for 
airies in America, which she considered the, 


ighest, widest and handsomest country in the, 
whole world... = 
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They haa Kept her so lon with 
the Taher inenigvents at Ellis 
Jslana that she was beginnin 
to be afraid she’a miss the 
Pourth. So at last she haa, 
excused. herself ana flown 
out of the window, only to 
parley discouraged dy the 
ter ific hullabalioo . 


But ‘yes’ said a Kewpie. “there, 
are other ways. “A riculture, 
for instance, is eaieretin, 

Mt save very thing !”saia the_, 


‘So ~ = startea her to farwin 
at once ana built her a 


little farm-house entirely 
of rosé-leaves, with 
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the largest $9 ‘la 
on tap of ito amas 
She livea ha y ever after: 
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am fewpishly yours, 
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URING four and a half years of war I saw 
at close quarters the courage of men. It 
was not an exceptional courage, executed 
by the heroic acts of rare individuals, but 

a common, habitual courage of masses of men living 
constantly under the menace of death, doing a danger- 
ous job which they hated, but in attack as well as in 
defense, in foul conditions of ground and weather, a 
frightful shell-fire and in fields strewn with their own 
dead, ‘‘carrying on” with a valor of soul that had in 
it something supernatural, although these British, 
French, and American soldiers were but simple, nat- 
ural men with the spirit of boyhood in their hearts. 

But in this article I want to write of the courage 
of women. That, too, reached great heights of hero- 
ism, and looking back upon all these scenes of war it 
is the valor of womanhood which seems to me most 
beautiful and most wonderful—so wonderful that I 
never lost my sense of amazement and reverence in 
the presence of it. Even when they were outside the 
zone of actual physical danger they had to suffer and 
to sacrifice more than the fighting men, for they were 
called upon to give the children they had brought 
into the world to the devouring monster of war, and 
it tore at their hearts. They gave their first-born, 
and then their second sons, and sometimes, as I know, 
for I have talked with many such mothers in France 
and England, their third boy and their fourth—the 
last ewe-lamb of their heart with whom it was hardest 
of all to part, because he was still a child to them— 
so young, so young, dear God!—for sacrifice upon the 
bloody altars of the war-demons. They gave, also, 
these women, their lovers and their brothers and their 
husbands and were left alone in great loneliness, 
waiting while the drama of the war rolled on through 
increasing tragedy. So it was hard even for those far 
removed from the sound of guns and the menace of 
the enemy. It needed more courage among women 
who lived so close to the red edge of the tide of blood 
that often it caught them and rolled over them. 

In the first days of the war I saw the quality of 
women’s courage in places where the roads were 
crowded for scores of miles through Belgium and 
France with fugitives who were escaping from towns 
and villages upon which the enemy was advancing 
with frightful rapidity. These crowds were filled 
with young women and old women, taking with them 
flocks of children and old grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, helpless as children, in the eviction from the 
homes where they had lived through the long years of 
their lives. There was no distinction of class or wealth. 
Great ladies of France from beautiful chateaux, 
burning like bonfires behind them, tramped the road 
with peasant girls from the fields and with little shop- 
giris and women of the markets. Men huddled with 
them into truck trains where there was no comfort 
and no decency, in long, slow journeys without food 
or drink, on the way to towns bevond the danger-zone, 





“IT Want to Write of 


Says Philip Gibbs 


FrOR four years and a half Philip Gibbs 

has seen and written of the courage of 
men, a race epic of bravery under the most 
appalling odds. Now he has turned aside 
from that great subject to pay a debt, the 
debt every man in this world owes to 
the women who “carried on.” The war 
would have been impossible but for their 
cooperation. Behind our army was a 
fighting force of women who saw to it that 


already so crowded with previous tides of flight that 
these women had to sleep in the railway yards and 
sidings or on pavements outside the lodging-houses 
which could give them no admittance. They did not 
weep or wail, these women of France and Belgium. 
They bore these things with a fine and gallant patience 
and said: ‘‘It is good to suffer a little, so that we may 
share the burden of our men who are fighting for us. 
And after all, ‘c’est /a guerre.’”? Thousands of women 
and young girls in every part of the fighting zone re- 
fused even to seek safety by flight unless they were 
actually shelled out of their houses, and even then 
many of them would not go, but went down into deep 
cellars and lived there behind the lines for years: 

So it was in Arras, where more than a thousand 
women stayed on, year after vear, in a city continually 
shelled by the enemy, who for a long time was in 
possession of the suburbs. From time to time a wo- 
man was killed in the street when she came up from 
her cellar to go shopping in other cellars, where, by 
hook or crook, adventurous women obtained supplies 
of meat and bread and vegetables from neighboring 
markets. But the others refused to be frightened 
away, and to the very end more than seven hundred 
of them survived. So it was in Armentiéres, a city 
only twelve hundred yards from the enemy’s front 
line. For a long time there were little restaurants 
and tea-shops there, in which British officers obtained 
refreshment on their way to or from the trenches and 
learned to speak French from pretty girls, who laughed 
at their nearness to danger. One day, the enemy 
flung storms of gas shells into the city and made a 
second Ypres of it, and English stretcher-bearers were 
busy for a week dragging out the bodies of women 
choked by poison gas. Round about the city of Lens, 
in mining villages constantly shelled by the Germans, 
women remained for years, and I have seen young 
girls, with neatly braided hair, strolling about Grenay, 
and Bruay, and Noeux-les-Mines, among our soldiers 
wearing their steel helmets, laughing and shrugging 
their shoulders at the noise of high explosives bursfing 
into houses at the end of the street. I spoke to one 
girl with a bandaged head and said, ‘‘Are you 
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the Courage of Women’’ 


Decoration by Franklin Booth 


their men had food and warm clothing, who” 
followed them across the dangerous ocean 
to look after them and give them cheer, 
who urged them on to fight. But we know 
all this. Let us read of those women of the 
allied lands, where war came to their very 
dooryards and crashed through their homes 
by night while their children slept. Then 
you will really understand what Philip 
Gibbs means by the valor of womanhood. 


wounded?”” She smiled and answered back, ‘A 
scratch from a shell splinter. A little nearer and I 
should be among the angels. Do you think they would 
be glad to see me?”’ So, with a queer, gay mockery, 
they faced the chance of death. 

One night, in an old inn on the way to Ypres, where 
British officers used to go for a last little dinner at 
tables with white cloths and for a sing-song round an 
untuned piano before going up to the filthy ditches 
of the salient, there were some hours of alarm because 
the enemy had come closer with his guns—it was 
during his northern drive in April last year—and 
was firing enormous shells in the near neighborhood. 
At the desk, in her usual place, was Mademoiselle 
Suzanne, like a dainty thing of porcelain, looking 
down upon the tables where young English officers 
used to look in the mirror on the wall to meet her 
smile. They were not smiling now, but raised their 
eyebrows as though to say, ‘Well, is it going to be 
the end of things tonight?’ But Suzanne did not 
raise her eyebrows. When a big shell burst close with 
a vast, explosive noise, she did not show alarm by the 
flicker of an eyelid, but on her face was her queer 
little glittering smile. I went and spoke to her and 
said, ‘‘ Vous n’avez pas peur, meme de la mort?” (‘You 
are not afraid, even of death?’’) She raised her face 
and laughed, “‘Je m’en fiche de la mort!” she said. 
(‘I don’t care a hang for death!’’) 

The peril of women was great during that German 
drive in March and April of 1918, when the enemy 
ranged his guns upon the city and every human soul 
was forced to leave, so that Amiens was a city of 
silence and loneliness and ruin. I saw the last citi- 
zens go, and one of them who kept a bookshop fre- 
quented by British officers who liked to linger there 
to hear her vivacious laughter and her cascades of 
conversation in quick, rippling French. She was 
locking up her shop, which still stood only a little 
scarred between the wreckage of other houses near 
by, and as I passed she turned and laughed and 
waved her hand and called out: ‘‘ Salut! I/s ne passeront 
pas!” (“Greeting! They will not pass!”’) These were 
brave words from a gallant girl. 
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All through these years of war the French and the 
Belgian women were the spiritual force behind their 
armies, and it was the knowledge of their courage— 
they hid the despair and cowardice which sometimes 
overwhelmed their hearts—which gave their men 
patience and faith to go on fighting against an enemy 
who never seemed to weaken, however great his losses 
and his defeats. Broken women provided also, very 
largely, the nourishment of the armies and the needs 
of their physical life, for it was they who plowed and 
harrowed the soil of France in autumn, and sowed 
the seed in springtime, and raised the harvests and 
gathered them in, and tended the cattle and the sheep. 

Whenevery able-bodied man was taken from the fields 
of peace to the battlefields, the women, who had wept 
at their going, dried their tears and went to work day 
after day, for years. As I went along the roads of 
war I saw in the fields on either side those old women 
and young girls stooping over the earth, or guiding 
the plow, or reaping the wheat. At dawn, when I 
went up to the fighting fields, and in the light of the 
setting sun, when I came back, not only far behind 
the lines but very close to the danger-zone, they toiled 
through the war so that the fields of France should 
not be barren. Near the town of Albert, by Amiens, 
I saw one day a group of peasant girls tending their 
beet-root patches within a mile or so of the enemy’s 
line, and one of them pointed to some pits in the earth 
which I had no need to be told were freshly made 
shell holes. 

‘“The Boches saw us working,” she said, ‘“‘and sent 
over some of their shells. My sister and I were nearly 
killed, but as you see, we are still living, and after our 
fright we laughed and laughed because the Boche is 
such a silly animal. He wasted all those shells and 
killed nothing but a few beet roots!” 

‘But supposing he fired again?” I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders and looked scornfully 
across to the German lines. ‘‘ We shall go on working 
until we are blown to bits,”’ she said. And I believed 
her because of the look in her eves. 

As I have said, great ladies of France had the same 
spirit as the peasant girls, and many of them took the 
same risks and worked in the same way. I remember 
a fine chateau on the edge of the Somme battlefields 
at Henencourt. It was a beautiful old place of gray 
stone with a long, low wing on each side of the central 
facade and great, wrought-iron gates outside the 
grounds which contained many big old barns and 
dairies and outhouses. From this chateau, as soon as 
war began, went all the men employed as servants and 
farm-hands, but the Comtesse de Henencourt stayed 
on with her maids, although the enemy had come 
close. For four years the noise of gun-fire shook the 
walls of her old mansion, and now and then a piece 
of shell smashed through the high roofs and slashed 
big cuts in the tapestries on the walls. She put on 
top-boots and worked in (Continued on page 106) 
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J. M, BUNNEWELL, 14 CHESTNUT 8T. 


Will you build your house 
for your grandchildren or 
for yourself? It makes all 
the difference in the world, 
you know, for when you 
are building for your 
grandchildren, you must 
be careful that they will 
want your house when it 
comes to them. There 
can be no following of 
neighborhood enthusiasms 
for an eccentric architect. 
There can be no Futurist 
effects or strange designs 


You must appear dignified 
before your grandchildren. 
They must respect you 
for the house you built. 
The doors on these pages 
stand on Beacon Hill 
today—Beacon Hill, where 
the early colonists settled 
down to build their 
homes. Behind each 
doorway you can see the 
house rising—plain, mas- 
sive, dignified —a house 
that shows the pride of 
family, a house to last 
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The Doors 


of 
BEACON HILL 


Photographs made for 
Good Housekeeping 


By Mary Noorthend 


SHUR(LEFF, 66 MT. VERNON ST. 


It was no little stay those grand 
old citizens meant to make. They 
founded a nation there, beside the 
sea. Their homes were “lasting 
habitations,’’ prepared for a race 
to come after they had passed. 
And so today the streets on 
Beacon Hill show rows of stately 
dwellings, built for descendants, all 
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&. KR. WARREN, 22 CHESTNUT 8T. 


Beh'nd these doors you 
see solidity and com- 
fort. They speak of 
broad halls and stair- 
ways built for wedding 
parties, great rooms 
where three genera- 
tions might gather at 
one board, space be- 
tween walls, height be- 
tween floor and ceiling. 
There one might move 
unhampered by limita- 
tions to fret Fis nerves 
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MRS, BAYARD THAYER, S4 BEACON ST 


These doors speak of 
quiet, of the dignity 
that life should carry, 
of the peace that home 
should mean. Are you 
building a home this 
year? Ask yourself if 
your grandchildren will 
like it? And if you 
are doubtful, think 
again! In the mean- 
time study these doors, 
of the purest Colonial 
type, most of them 


They are worthy to 
stand between you and 
the outer world, no 
matter how fine a house 
you wish to build. 
America has designed 
or copied nothing more 
suitable for Americans 
than the entrances to 
the homes of our Colo- 
nial days. Any one of 
these doors is worthy 
of a house designed to 
make it feel at home 































Here is a Pretty Party for the Children 
on a Midsummer's Afternoon 
BY ELAINE 


Entertainment Editor 

AMES for indoors or out, a simple menu wholesome for children in the afternoon, 

and instructions for making the crépe paper Butterfly Grab Bag shown above, 

for the center of the table, and the lollypop doll shown—a boy doll and a little 
girl doll, too—will be sent on receipt of ten cents in postage. Address, Entertainment 
Editor, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West goth St., New York City. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PAPER DOLLS TO COLOR; THEY STAND ALONE 

For 15 cents postage we will send a set of six paper dolls made from Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING sketches. To color the set with colored pencils or water-colors keeps a child 
happily busy several hours. Entertainment Editor, 119 West goth St., N. Y. City. 
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THINGS TO BUY 
We will buy for you, and forward 
promptly on receipt of check, or 
money-order, or stamps, the “tanks” 
shown, 25¢ each; doll clothes-line set, 
1 5c; toy wrist watch, roc; balloons with 
flags on them, roc each 






KEWPIE CANDY 
An excellent candy for children. 
approved by Dr. Wiley, is Kewpie 
Candy. To the delight of every child, 
it ts put up inthe shape of Kewpies 


COOL THINGS 
FOR NEXT MONTH 


A UGUST is the month you appreciate 

being invited to a cooling luncheon 
served on a porch or under the trees, with 
cards or sewing or some quiet games to 
pass the afternoon. So for the August 


JINGLES TO ORDER 
you would like individual jingles 
roducing the names of your guests 





at « party, dinner, luncheon, or tea, Goop HousEKEEPING, I am preparing 4 
we : om receipt of letter postage, delightful “ Snow Party,” suitable for either 
Saad ¢ address where they may afternoon or evening. You will find the 
be or for 25 cents a jingle : tj i c ‘ I feel 

2 E suggestions in the next number, and I fee 





sure you will like them. ELAINI 
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If the show busts up,”’ said Mamie, ‘‘I’m coming home to keep house a while for you, dad.” 
“But I gotta see dad for a while” 


do I come in?”’ 


Bert shouted. 
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“Afterward,” said Mamie. 
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Mamie’s Kather 


ILE APPLETON went down to 

the Medwood Drug Store that 

morning to have his usual 
skimming of the Chicago 
papers. 

That the Chicago papers should hold 
anything of personal interest to Nile on 
that day, or any other day, he would not 
have believed. Therefore, when he ven- 
tured to turn a paper to steal a glimpse of 
the inside and there saw a quarter-page of 
a nature to him quite stunningly personal, 
Nile fumbled for pennies and startled the 
store by the force of his announcement 
that he would like to buy a paper. Then 
Nile hurried to his room in the back of the 
cigar-maker’s house and spread the paper 
on the table, right over a motley array of 
articles which proved that he lived alone 
and, like most folk, did not know how to 
do it. “Chicago engagement of the 
smashing musical comedy ‘Diamonds,’ 
featuring Miss Maidie De Moe,” Niles 
tead, and whispered over in the reading, 


By 2ons. Gate 


Illustrated by 


James Montgomery Flage 


and stared at the flaring capitals as if they 
could tell him something. 

In the little room with its rag carpet, its 
narrow cot, its yellow bureau, and its one 
trunk, the only picture was that of a girl in 
a white, ruffled gown. This gown had 
been made by her mother a year before the 
mother died and the girl went to New 
York alone to find her way. Six months 
ago the girl’s letters had ceased on “ Don’t 
worry if you don’t hear from me. I'll let 
you know as soon as I have something to 
tell.” That was all that Nile Appleton 
knew of his daughter. But she was still 
Mamie Appleton to him, even though for 
four years he had been addressing his let- 
ters to Miss Maidie De Moe. Only now, 
as he stared at that name, he kept saying 
over, “Mamie. Mamie. Mamie... .” 
as if that was the only word that he knew. 

At noon Nile Appleton was waiting out- 
side Medwood’s one factory. The opera- 
tives, pouring out, often saw him there— 
a neat, appealing figure in shiny coat and 


shabby hat. When the foreman, great 
Bert Binney, came out, Nile greeted him 
eagerly. Had he heard? Bert had heard 
nothing. Nile spread the paper against 
the factory wall, and his hands trembled. 
Bert read and flushed, and looked down at 
the old man. 

“So that’s it,” he said. 
you nothing?” 

“Not a word,” said Nile. And after a 
minute he added, “‘ What we going to do?” 

“Do?” cried Bert Binney. “We’re go- 
ing to Chicago, hotfootin’ it, and see the 
show—and see her.” 

Nile stared. Chicago! It was only five 
hours away, but he had not been there in 
twenty years. 

“Why,” cried Bert, and in his voice was 
a note of something mighty, ‘‘ you wouldn’t 
think of not going!” 

No, as Nile considered it, he knew that 
he would not think of not going. He let 
himself be swept along, drew a little money 
from the bank, brushed his old best 
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clothes, Jay awake for hours and 
planned that meeting. When Bert 
brought the tickets, Nile sat and stared 
at the red pasteboard. People were 
paying money to go to see Mamie! 

Nile made up a little bundle to take 
with him. There were certain things 
which he had meant Mamie to have, 
and now he gathered them together 
a lace scarf that had been her mother’s, 
an old brooch, a spangled fan. Nile ar- 
ranged them tenderly, planned to take 
them with him to the theater, for after 
the performance he and Bert were to 
return to Medwood. After they had 
seen her on the stage and spoken with 
her, there was no need to spend all that 
money to stay in Chicago until morning. 
They would come back, and Bert 
would have his day’s work as_ if 
nothing had happened. Meanwhile 
he was agonizing between stripes and 
checks for his new clothes in Mamie’s 
honor. 

The neighbors heard of the proposed 
journey, for how was Nile to keep such 
great news a secret? He told it to the 
town. And they came with messages 
and little gifts. Molly Treve, the dress- 
maker, brought a knit purse. Leila 
Meller, the manicure, made a box of 
what she called “divinity fudge,” and 
brought it for Mamie. Even as Nile 
was boarding the train, Jennie Bilt of 
the station “eating-house” ran out to 
ask if they would take Mamie a sack 
of the cream cakes. 

All through the preparation and the 
journey Nile’s singing security never 
left him. He was going to see Mamie. 
He was going to hear her call him 
“dad.” He was going to understand at 
].st why she hadn’t written. But as 
he and Bert walked the length of the 
Union Station in Chicago, as they sat 
in the waiting-room eating the lunch 
which Bert Binney’s mother had put up 
for them, and as they set forth in the 
bright streets to walk to the theater, it 
occurred to Nile that all this had seemed 
to him far too simple, and that seeing 
Mamie might not be so easy as he had 
thought. 

“Bert,” he said, “do vou think she'll 
spot us from the stage?” 

Bert Binney, looking both huge and 
boyish and not a little ill at ease, turned 
on Nile a face of anxiety. 

“Why do you s’pose she ain’t been 
writing?” he said, as if neither had ever 
said this before. 

“Oh, well,” said Nile, “I s’pose 
there’s reasons we can’t think of.” 

He had been obliged to resort to this 
for some time now, for no reason that 
he could think of satisfied him. 

They turned a corner and came full 
upon it, flashing, sparkling above the 
heads of the people—‘“ DIAMONDS” 
in electric lights, outside the theater. 
And below, on huge easels, were great 
photographs or the scenes of the play. 

Nile clutched at Bert’s arm, and they 
stood there, jostled by the people, and 
stared at those pictures. Strange of dress 
and strange of bearing, there was yet no 
mistaking her, little Mamie Appleton, 
looking out at them from the frames in the 
bright entrance. 

But the moment was a different moment 
to the two men. 


“You see!” said Bert Binney with some- 
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With the youth of the walking shoulders there emerged a tiny figure in a 
looked full at him, looked full at the old man who stood there too, holding 


thing like a groan. ‘‘She’l] never look at 
me again. I don’t wonder she ain’t wrote.”’ 

And Nile said, ‘“‘My! I wish’t her ma 
knew.” 

In the theater-Bert was a fire of impa- 
tience for the curtain to rise, but Nile sat 
staring over shoulder at the gathering 
crowd. 

‘“They’re comin’ to see Mamie,” he kept 
saying over. ‘To see Mamie!” As if 
there were nothing else in “Diamonds” 
save Mamie Appleton. 

The curtain rose on the noisy chorus and 
a blare of color—the blue of cobalt, the 
vellow of ocher, the red of sealing-wax, and 


Nile hardly 
He began 


the green of nothing known. 
even saw what the stage held. 
at once searching the faces—who knew 
how she might come on? 

The woman before him leaned to speak 
to her neighbor and cut off his view of the 


center of the stage. A mass Of white 
swans and peacocks were parading there. 
When the woman swayed back to her 
place, these had separated, and a ripple ot 
applause was passing. In a little golden 
car drawn by a bird of paradise came a tiny 
figure clothed in a gown of diamonds—or 
so it seemed—incredibly dazzling. The 
little figure leaped over the head of che 
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bered window of a little 
Medwood house, and a 
child’s face laughing at 
him as he came from work 
at the foundry. Was that 
little laughing face this 
face that glowed and 
beyond the foot- 





smiled 
lights? 

The swans and peacocks 
withdrew unnoticed to the 
utmost border of the stage, 
and Silver Queen began to 


ley hp dance. She seemed to 


lighten and dissolve upon 
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Nile saw vet another pic- 
ture: A side porch outside 
a kitchen door, a wooden- 
bottomed chair from which 
the rockers had been cut, a 
pump, a window covered 
with white mosquito- 
netting. And thee he, at 
forty, watched this child of 
his delighting a ring of 
laughing neighbors by the 
lovely, staggering motions 
of the dances which she 
herself contrived. Was 
that clumsy, charming lit- 
tle thing indeed this fairy 
figure dancing like a leaf 
in the sun? Oh, it was 
Mamie, his Mamie... . 

HII “TT iW mite \\\\\\ AR es : a\ _ She ceased. In that din 
| hai ALM wets WV] WOME | of applause Nile and Bert 
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| something long pent now 
|| /\% ‘3 burst its way to a sheck of 
eee || (0 || |i] 3: sound. And again and 
VA ae Bs : 4 again the audience—and 
it Nile and Bert as two 
apart from it — drew her 
back to the stage, until 
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i | | \\] \\ | Ba JAWES MOUTEOMERY Face breathless appeal to 
them to let her stop. Then 
Nile’s heart beat hard, for 








fines: gray velvet coat with a sheathing collar of white fox. ‘“‘Mamie!” said Bert. She turned and bat ; 
olding his bundle of little treasures that he had brought. ‘‘I guess you made a mistake,” she said that w dg npn thet Be 
° . knew. Why, it was so that 
he had seen her many 
vardly 4 times when they were 
sail bird of paradise, landed in a splash of pure“ My heavenly day, I never would ’a’ playing pom-pullaway in the vacant lot. 
ha white light, and gave a wild trill of song. known her.” And within him spoke with While he watched, she lifted her shoulders 
“Silver que—e—n,” hummed all the finality the words which he had uttered and walked swiftly and with assumed 
— swans and peacocks, and then Nile and before the electric sign, “She’ll never look severity upon the low comedian. And 
af the Bert knew her. “Silver Queen, the pro- at me again. he. that was Mamie’s walk—there was no 
whita = &rams said, was Miss Maidie De Moe. \bruptly he was ashamed of his new doubting that walk. How many times 
cheek Nile and Bert sat staring at her. Ex- clothes and swore at the Busy Bee Tailor he had seen its pretty, half-childish as- 
> hee quisitely little, as they knew her, plumper Shop for selling him checks when he had sumption! ; Rae ' 
ple of than ‘hey remembered her, a speech in inclined to stripes from the first. But this “Tt’s her, all right,” said Bert Bianey, 
rolden which they recognized hardly one familiar was on the edge of his consciousness. It and closed his great hand on the arm of his 
‘a tiny syllable, a face so brightly rouged and so was the ache in his heart which filled him. chair. ; 
1s—Or shaded by its great hat and gigantic ruff Nile sat silent. Swiftly andirrelevantly, | When the curtain came down on the 
» The that for them there was in it nothing at all at the feet of the sparkling, singing little first act it was Bert who said, “Hadn't we 
ot of M imie Appleton! figure, there was spread for him another better go and try to find her now?” And 
“Mamie!” murmured Bert Binney. picture. It was the picture of a remem- it was Nile who (Continued on page 154) 
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Beans are excellent baked in a fireless cooker 


Maddocks, Director 






For baking custards in a fireless 
cooker, place the cups in a layer 
cake pan and arrange as shown here 


Even the browning of scalloped dishes is possible 


Fireless (Cookery 


a OES fireless cooking really save 
fuel?’’ Yes, indeed, and we 
can prove it to you. Without 
a doubt some kinds of cookery 

are much better adapted to fireless cook- 
ing than others, and beyond a question 
some processes obviously effect a greater 
saving in cost than others. In every case 
the saving of time is an item, for once the 
food is in the cooker, it needs no more care 
until it is time to take it out. To prove 
to you that fireless cooking does save fuel 
under even adverse conditions, we selected 
the following-dinner, which is by no means 
well adapted to fireless cooking; indeed it 
should be an unusually expensive meal to 
prepare in that way —roast beef, baked 
potatoes, creamed onions, Bavarian cream, 
and coffee. 

For complete cooking by gas, we used 
an ordinary gas range in which the gas 
consumption of the burners is: Both oven 
burners, 50 cubic feet per hour; giant top 
burner, 22.6 cubic feet per hour; medium 
top burner, 13.8 cubic feet per hour. For 
roasting the beef and baking the potatoes, 
the gas oven was needed, with both burn- 
ers on full for forty-five minutes and on 
medium for twenty minutes, making a gas 
consumption of 56 cubic feet. For boiling 
the onions and making the cream sauce for 
them, one hour over the giant burner was 
needed, gas consumption for this being 
22.6 cubic feet. Five minutes over the 
giant burner was required for cooking the 
Bavarian cream, which process used 2 
cubic feet of gas. For making the coffee, 
fifteen minutes with burner on full over a 
medium burner was used, the gas con- 
sumption being 3.4 cubic feet. The total 
gas consumption for cooking the whole 
dinner was, therefore, approximately 84 
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cubic feet. With gas at $1.00 per thousand 
cubic feet, the cost of cooking this meal 
was 8.4 cents. 

Then we cooked the same meal with a 
fireless, using a three-welled cooker with 
one four-quart and two eight-quart com- 
partments. For roast beef, two radiators 
were heated, using the giant burner and 
one medium burner for one-half hour; 
the gas consumption was 18.2 cubic feet. 
We heated two more radiators over me- 
dium burners for one-half hour for baking 
potatoes, the gas consumption here being 
13.8 cubic feet. The onions were cooked 
for ten minutes over a medium burner and 
then placed in the cooker without a radia- 
tor. The medium burner was also used 
for ten minutes for making the white 
sauce, thus making the total gas consump- 
tion for preparing the onions 4.6 cubic 
feet. The Bavarian cream consumed 2 
cubic feet of gas, and the coffee 3.4 cubic 
feet as above. By adding, you will note 
that the total gas consumption for cook- 
ing the whole dinner in connection with 





Select a tube pan for cakes 


the fireless cooker was 42 cubic feet, just 
one-half the amount used above. 

Thus, to cook the above dinner by gas 
range cost 8.4 cents. 

And to cook the above dinner by fireless 
cost 4.2 cents. 

But what shall we say of flavor and ap- 
pearance, for after all are these not the 
most important factors? We can honestly 
say that the fireless cooked dinner looked 
every bit as good and tasted every bit as 
delicious as the range-cooked meal. The 
beef was well browned, juicy, and rare in 
both cases. The potatoes from the fireless 
were just as dry and fluffy, when broken 
open, as those baked by gas; the only dif- 
ference which could be noted was that the 
skins of the fireless-baked potatoes were 
not so crisp as the others. As for the 
onions, an epicure could not have toid the 
difference. 

The illustrations accompanying this arti- 
cle represent for the most part the relative 
positions between the fireless cooker radia- 
tors and the food which is to be cooked. 
The positions might vary slightly with 
circumstances, but the general idea will 
hold good always. A most interesting fact 
is that no outlay for new utensils is neces- 
sary for accomplishing baking operations 
in a fireless cooker. Invariably the ordi- 
nary utensils which every housewife has 
been accustomed to use in her regular 
oven-baking processes can be made to serve 
here. With a little ingenuity ways will be 
found to make satisfactory placement in 
the cooker. 

For baking beans, the fireless cooker can 
not be surpassed. Of course, baking can 
be done in the regulation aluminum fire- 
less cooker kettle, if desired, but Boston 
Baked Beans are not real unless they are 
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For cooking fowl, corned 
beef, or ham in a fireless, 
always use plenty of water 





done ina real bean pot. It 
is best to use a larger pot 
than for oven baking and 
not fill it too full; we 
suggest a two-quart size 
for one pint of beans. This makes it pos- 
sible to cover the beans well with water. 
If such a pot is used, the top radiator can 
be placed directly on the bean pot, thus 
acting as a cover. If the pot is filled to the 
rim, it is advisable to place a rack on top 
of the pot and then place the radiator on 
that. By this latter method there may be 
just a few beans on the very top which will 
be a bit dry and hard. These can easily be 
removed, however, with very little waste. 
In either case, make no use whatever of 
the regular bean pot cover for fireless 
baking. Prepare your beans according 
to your favorite method for regular oven 
baking, seasoning them as you prefer. 

Custards can be more perfectly baked 
in a fireless cooker, and with less trouble 
and care, than in any other way. Either 
large or individual custards can be baked 
with equally good results. The illustration 
shows individual cups which have been 
placed in a layer-cake pan, which is then 
inserted in a baking rack. For baking, 
this rack is placed between two radiators 
which have previously been heated to the 
proper temperature. Let bake one hour 
for individuals and two hours for a large 
custard. The illustration of two custards 
in the center above shows the difference 
between a custard carelessly baked in an 
uncontrolled oven and when baked in a 
fireless cooker. The first contains large 
holes, and the curd is very tough. The 
second is fine-grained and delicate. A 
perfect custard can, of course, be baked in 
the oven, if proper care is taken, but the 
fireless method is proof against even 
carelessness in baking. 

Even a scalloped dish can be perfectly 











Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE is a research 
laboratory of two departments— 
the Department of Cookery and 
the Department of Household En- 
gineering. These pages are de- 
voted exclusively to the work of 
the Department of Cookery. 
Every recipe is tested and stand- 
ardized, and every method 
proved, before the material is 
printed. Watch each month for 
our new discoveries in cookery. 




















Custerds baked in a fireless 
are firm and delicate; use 
a thermometer for accuracy 


browned in a fireless cooker. The illus- 
tration will suggest the method of place- 
ment. Metal radiators are provided with 
little feet which naturally allow a little 
space between the baking-dish and the radi- 
ator proper. In the case of the soapstone 
radiators, this is not true, so the kettle 
bottom should be placed upside down with 
the little wire feet projecting upward. It will 
be noted that a set of wire kettle bottoms 
is exceedingly useful in a fireless cooker; 
in fact, it seems almost indispensable. 

For cake baking in a fireless, a tube pan 
is easiest to manipulate and is on the whole 
the most satisfactory. Select one in which 
the cone extends slightly above the edges 
of the pan itself. Then the top radiator 
can be balanced on the cone, as is shown 
in the illustration. 

For cooking such meats as fowl, corned 
beef, and ham, the fireless cooker is noth- 
ing short of wonderful. All three of these 


meats are especially well adapted to sum- 
mer service. They are excellent sliced cold 
for the summer dinner and are indispensa- 
ble for the picnic meals which are so pop- 
ular during the hot weeks. 


But at the 























Small roasts can be roasted 
easily and successfully. using 
two very hot radiators 





same time they take such 
a long time for cooking 
that to attempt such a 
thing on a hot day is in- 
deed discouraging. And this 
is where the fireless comes to the rescue. 
No radiators are necessary to obtain per- 
fect results, but it is important to follow 
directions carefully. Use the large, eight- 
quart fireless kettle for this purpose. Fill 
it two-thirds to three-fourths full of cold 
water and bring to a boil; when boiling, 
place the meat init. This should bring the 
water nearly to the top of the kettle. Note 
the illustration and never fail in this point. 
Boil rapidly for from fifteen minutes for a 
fowl, to one-half hour fora ham. To the 
fowl add one tablespoonful of salt. The 
ham may be placed in the cold water and 
brought to a boil, time for boiling being 
counted from this point. Clamp the kettle 
cover on tightly and place immediately 
in the cooker. Leave from six to eight 
hours, never longer. Six hours is suffi- 
cient for a fowl. Remove from the cooker 
and let cool in the liquid. 

Baking and roasting in a fireless cooker 
can be accomplished with a marked degree 
of success and an appreciable saving 
in fuel, especially when comparatively 
small amounts of baking are done. For 
the single cake, the single pie, or the small 
roast, the use of the large oven would be a 
decided fuel waste, and it is for this sort of 
baking that the fireless may best be used. 

It is not possible to tell you here all the 
interesting things we have found out for 
you regarding fireless cookers. But we 
have assembled all this material in bulletin 
form, the second to appear in our House- 
hold Engineering Series. Send your order 
now, with roc in stamps, to 

Department of Cookery 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
105 West 30th Street, New York City 





Such a collection as this serves well for fireless baking 











This glass grapefruit service from 
Ovington Bros. is excellent for 
serving the delicately jellied sours 


Summer Soups—ZIce-Co/d and Jellied 


Discovered tun the Department of 


N a hot summer day, the hot 
soup, so well adapted to begin 
a dinner scheduled for a cold 


winter night, is not welcome. 
The palate craves something icy cold, 


but hot and piquant as to seasoning that 
it may also serve as an appetizer for the 
dinner to follow. For this purpose cold 
jellied soup seems exactly to “fill the bill.’’ 

But much as the delicate jellied soup 
would <ppeal to the guest on a hot, sultry 
day, there could be no appeal to the 
housewife if it involved in its preparation 
long hours with hot fires. But this is just 
what it doesn’t do. Goon HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE has planned soups which are 
easy to make. As the basis of these 
soups, use any of the home or commer- 
cially canned varieties except the cream 
soups. Any of these can be converted into 
a delicious summer soup almost in a 
twinkling of an eye. Bouillon cubes, too, 
come in handy here, and may be used 
as the basis for these really delectable soups. 

When serving cold soups, keep well in 
mind that the soup must be very cold, it 
must be jellied to be really appetizing, and 
it must be more highly seasoned than 
when served hot. The glass grapefruit 
service which is illustrated at the top of 
this page is admirably adapted for serving 
these jellied soups. The jellied soup is 
placed in the small container, which is in 
turn placed in the larger one surrounded 


i 
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with cracked ice. It is in this manner 
that these soups are served in some of 
New York’s best hotels. If you are not 
able to afford these special serving dishes, 
however, do not immediately conclude 
that you can not serve cold soups. Just 
use the ordinary bouillon cups and_ chill 
them thoroughly in the refrigerator before 
filling them with the soup. Then. serve 
at once. 

In experimenting with these soup com- 
binations we found that even if the soups 
were very cold, we did not like them if they 
had a “grainy feel’’ rather than the clear- 
cut, jelly-like consistency. But it must 
be a delicate jelly and not so stiff as for 
dessert molds. Also, we learned by many 
trials that different varieties of canned 
soups needed different treatment in order 
to produce this uniform jelly which seemed 
so desirable. 

Just as it is necessary to flavor ice-cream 
too highly that it may taste just right 
after it is frozen, so with this type of soup- 
making, it is important that the mixtures 
be seasoned too highly that they may 
still retain a sufficient amount of piquancy 
when cold. More salt and pepper are 
always needed; other seasonings, like 
cayenne pepper, paprika, onion salt, and 
celery salt, can be added to those soups 
which, in the discretion of the culinary 
artist, need just the touch which only 
those condiments can give. 


Cookery 


The canned soups which are clear stock 
foundation are the easiest of all to make 
into jellied soup. Examples of these are 
consommé, clear oxtail soup, julienne soup, 
and clear green turtle soup. Dilute a 
small can of the concentrated soup, the 
capacity of which is about one cupful, 
to make three cupfuls. Place over the fire 
with three-fourths teaspoonful of | salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of onion salt, and bring 
slowly to a boil. In the meantime soak 
one tablespoonful of granulated gelatin 
in two tablespoonfuls of cold water. 
When the soup is boiling, dissolve the 
softened gelatin in it. Set aside to cool 
and then place in a cold place to stiffen. 
If there are vegetables or solid particles 
of any kind in the soup, it should be stirred 
several times during cooking, so that these 
may be evenly distributed throughout. 

The thicker soups, like chicken, chicken 
gumbo, oxtail soup with vegetables, beef 
soup with vegetables, and plain vegetable 
soup, must be diluted more in order that 
there will be sufficient liquid to produce 
the jellying consistency. Dilute one small 
can of any of these to make one quart of 
soup. Add one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper, and three 
dashes of cayenne pepper to all of them. 
To the chicken and plain vegetable add 
also one-fourth teaspoonful of celery salt. 
One-fourth (Continued on page 152) 
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Use canned soups and bouillon cubes in making cold soups 
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Eeet greens surrounded 
with a ring of the tiny 
beets make a delicious 
and attractive dish 





Serve asparagus plain, 
or as Asparagus Farfait 
with a toast point gar- 
nish and Golden Sauce 








Fresh From Your Own 


“ AKE the most of the season- 
able vegetables and use them 
freely,” should be the house- 
keeper’s slogan in summer. 

By following it, she will work toward the 

better health of her family and the reduc- 

tion of the meat bill, and in addition they 
will enjoy each vegetable when it is at the 
acme of perfection. 

Asparagus, pure and simple, has been en- 
joyedforsometime. But there still may be 
some left in the garden, and more unusual 
waysof preparingit will now be appreciated. 

Asparagus Parfait will form a delicious 
main dish for luncheon and supper. The 
ingredients needed are one bunch of as- 
paragus, one pint of peas measured after 
being shelled, four eggs, seasonings, and 
about a pint of Golden Sauce. Cut the 
asparagus, after removing the tough por- 
tions, into inch lengths and cook until 
tender; also cook the peas and hard-cook 
the eggs, which should then be sliced. 
Combine lightly the asparagus and peas and 
season with one teaspoonful of salt, place 
ona hot platter, and pour over the Golden 
Sauce made while the vegetables were 
cooking. Garnish withthe hard-cookedeggs 
and small toast points, on each of which 
place a narrow strip of red or green sweet 
pepper, radiating outward. To make the 
Golden Sauce melt in a saucepan two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, add two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and cook together until 
bubbling. Add gzadually one pint of 
milk. Cook until smocth and thickened, 
then season with one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
pepper, and a dash of cayenne pepper. 
Remove from the stove and add the well- 
beaten yolk of an egg, stirring rapidly. 

Asparagus Soufflé is also an attractive 
“hearty.” Rub through a coarse sieve one 
cupiul of green boiled asparagus cut 
In small pieces and mix lightly with 
the yolks of three eggs which have been 
Well beaten and mixed with one cupful of 
Well-seasoned, medium-thick white’ sauce. 
Let this cool and then combine lightly 
with the stiffly-beaten whites of the eggs. 


By Florence Spring 


Every recipe tested in the 
Department of Cookery 


Pour into a buttered baking-dish and bake 
in a slow oven for about thirty to forty 
minutes, or until set. Serve with this 
Hollandaise Sauce, if you wish. 

The “thinnings’” of the small carrots 
may be used for many delicious prepara- 
tions and combinations, For Perfection 
Young Carrots, scrape one pint of tiny 
carrots (one and one-half inches or so in 
length), and stew until tender in just 
enough water to cover well, adding salt just 
before the carrots are done. Drain, sav- 
ing the water for the next day’s soup, sea- 
son with one-half teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter or margarin, one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, and one teaspoonful of finely 
minced parsley. Shake over the fire until 
very hot, and serve. 

Beet Greens with Ring Garnish. This 
is the most delicious and the very prettiest 
way of serving beet greens. Boil and chop 
beet greens, first removing the small beets. 
Season highly with salt, pepper, lemon 
juice, and oii or butter, and pack closely in 
a small, buttered melon mold or a bowl, 
which should be set in boiling water to 
keep hot. Meanwhile boil the beets which 
are cut from the greens—the beets should 
be about the size of walnuts—and skin. 
Put in a hot bowl and add salt, pepper, 
and a little butter. Tip out the greens 
from the mold on a hot, shallow dish, and 
surround with a close ring of the small 
beets. Serve ail very hot. 

Savory Beets. Boil small young beets, 
slip off the skin, and just before serving 
pour over them the following sauce: Fry 
one onion finely minced in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter or margarin. Stir in two 
tablespoonfuls of flour and add one cupful 
of milk. Stir until smooth and thick, add 
one teaspoonful of salt and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and last, stirring very 
carefully, one tablespoonful each of butter 
and lemon juice worked together. 

Florentine Spinach. Boil two quarts or 
more—some spinach cooks away more than 
the average—of spinach, drain well, and rub 


Garden 


through a coarse sieve. To each cupful of 
spinach add one-fourth cupful of grated 
cheese, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, and 
mix thoroughly together, moistening with 
beaten egg (about one-half an egg will be 
needed). Make into small balls or cro- 
quettes, place in a buttered pan, and cook 
in a hot oven for about ten minutes. Serve 
with melted butter or more grated cheese. 

Sometimes the radish crop ‘‘comes on”’ 
all at once. Try this recipe for Deviled 
Radishes. Pare the radishes and boil until 
tender, adding one teaspoonful of salt to 
the water when nearly done. Place in a 
buttered, shallow glass baking-dish and 
sprinkle over two cupfuls of radishes one 
tablespoonful of chopped nut-meats, using 
walnuts or peanuts, and one tablespoonful 
of grated cheese. Cover with rather thick 
and highly seasoned tomato sauce, sprinkle 
crums over thickly, and grate a tablespoon- 
ful of cheese over all. Brown ina hot oven. 
Savory Onions. Peel two cupfuls of 
young onions and pack closely in a broad- 
bottomed saucepan in which has been 
melted one-fourth cupful of margarin. 
Sprinkle with one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of sugar. Shake until 
all are seasoned, and add enough chicken 
or veal stock just to cover—about two 
cupfuls. Dissolved chicken bouillon cubes 
may be used, in which case do not season 
the onions so highly betore adding the 
stock. Cover closely and simmer unti! the 
onions are tender; then take off the cover 
and boil rapidly until the liquid is reduced 
to about haifa cupful. Pour aii over squares 
of toast which have been buttered, and 
sprinkle with cheese. Toast in a hot sven. 

Summer Combination. Prepare and cook 
equal parts of green peas, tiny onions, and 
small carrots, using “ thinnings,’’as suggested 
above. Combine just before serving, adding 
salt, a dash of cayenne pepper, and pepper 
to taste, and a half-teaspoonful of sugar to 
a quart of the mixed vegetables. Last, add 
four tablespoonfuls of thick cream or two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. 
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Culled from Our Readers’ Best 


We Tested These ‘Recipes for You 


Dandy Stuffed Eggs 
gvo Total Calories 245 Protein Calories 
14 dozen hard-cooked eggst slice salt pork or bacon 
1 pound dandelion greens 1 teaspoonful salt. 
I small onion 2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 
Cut the eggs in halves and remove the yolks. 
Cook the greens until tender and divide in two 
portions. To one portion, chopped, add the 
salt pork fried crisp and chopped, the onion 
minced and cooked in the salt pork drippings, 
the salt, the vinegar, and the egg-yolks mashed. 
Pile the egg-whites with the mixture. Place 
in the oven to reheat, and serve on a bed of 
greens, using for this purpose the other portion 
of cooked greens seasoned to taste. Spinach, 
beet greens, or chard may be used in place of 
the dandelion. 
Clara Estelle Hubbard, No. 2, 171 Martin St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Meat Pancake Rolls 
1032 Total Calories 287 Protein Calories 


1 tablespoonful fat eggs | 
14 onion cupful flour 


1 cupful cooked meat 5 cupful milk 
6 teaspoonful salt 


2 tablespoonfuls gravy ! 

To make the filling, brown the onion chopped 
fine in the fat, add the meat corrsely chopped 
and the gravy. Cook together until warm 
and thick. For the pancake mixture beat 
the eggs until light, add the flour, salt, and 
milk. Beat with an egg-beater. For pan- 
cakes, use a very small frying-pan, grease well, 
and pour in about two tablespoonfuls of bat- 
ter, just enough to cover the bottom. When 
barely set (do not have too hot a heat), slide 
out of the pan on a plate of fine, dry crums. 
Put a tablespoonful of meat on the edge of 
the pancake (while hot) and roll up into a 
cylinder. Grease the pan each time and con- 
tinue in like manner. These may be kept 
covered in the refrigerator for several days. 
When you wish to serve them, brown them 
in a frying-pan. 


Mrs. E. F. Clark, Hanover, N. Hi. 


Honey Cream Cake 

3600 Total Calories 220 Prolein Calories 
14 cupful margarin 1 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful sour cream I teaspoonful soda 
1 cupful honey \¢ teaspoonful cinnamon 
1g cupful brown sugar '4 teaspoonful nutmeg 
2 eggs 2!'4 cupfuls pastry flour 

Cream the margarin, add the sugar and 
honey. Beat the eggs, combine with the 
sour cream, and add to the mixture. Sift to- 
gether the dry ingredients and add, stirring 
constantly. Pour into a large, shallow, 
greased pan. Bake in a moderate oven for 
about three-quarters of an hour. Cool in the 
pan and cut into squares when cold. This 
cake keeps well. 


Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 
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WHY are these particular condi- 

ments invaluable to us? Be- 
cause each has proved itself over and 
over again. A dash of cayenne pep- 
per or tabasco will often give just 
the right “‘pep”’ to a dish. Paprika 
lends color and its own mild flavor. 
Kitchen Bouquet gives an appetizing 
color as well as flavor to an other- 
wise insipid gravy. Curry powder 
becomes a popular seasoning when 
one is desirous of serving attrac- 
tively that last bit of meat. Try 
adding just a touch of nutmeg or 
cinnamon to vary creamed vegetables 
and scalloped dishes. The secret 
of good seasoning is to vary the 
combination of condiments used. 


Molded Beet Salad 

1470 Total Calories 98 Prolein Calories 
2 cupfuls tiny beets 2 tablespoonfuls grated 
tablespoonfuls vinegar horseradish 
; cupful hot water 1 '4 tablespoonfuls gran- 
teaspoonful salt ulated gelatin 
teaspoonful sugar 14 cupful cold water 
head lettuce 34 cupful mayonnaise 
Scrub the beets thoroughly and boil until 
tender; rub off the skin. Add the vinegar, 
salt, sugar, horseradish, and hot water. Let 
get thoroughly heated through, and then add 
the gelatin which has been softened in the cold 
water. Pour into a shallow pan which has 
been previously wet with cold water. Set 
away to chill, cut in cubes, and serve on 
lettuce or cress with mayonnaise. This recipe 
will serve at least eight. Large beets may be 
used and cut into cubes about an inch in diam- 
eter after cooking. 
Mrs. Nelle Hubbard Ermatinger, 702 Cramer St., 

Milwaukee, (Wis. 


mm 


‘‘Pomegranate”’ Ice 

1065 Total Calories 
2 cupfuls water 1¢ cupful lemon juice 
1 cupful sugar Grated rind of 1 orange 

2 cupfuis biood orange juice 

Make a sirup by boiling the water and 

sugar about five minutes. Add the fruit juice, 
cool, strain, add the grated rind, and freeze. 

Elizabeth Lawton, 224 East 15th St., New York City. 


00 Protein Calories 


Pineapple Cocktail 
1535 Total Calories 
I pineapple 


I cupful sugar 


144 cupful coconut 


Boil the sugar and water together for five 
minutes, cool, and add the fruit juices. Cut 
fresh pineapple cylinders, using an apple- 
corer, put in glasses with coconut, and cover 
with the sirup. 


tmilie Maclaren, 702 Broughion St., Victoria, B. C., 
Emilie Macl 92 Broughion St., Vict B..« 
Can. 


25 Protein Calories 
14 cupful orange juice | 
'; cupful grapefruit juice 
's cupful water 


Sweet Baked Tomatoes 

20 Total Calories 56 Protein Calories 
2 pounds tomatoes 1 tablespoonful oil or 
 cupful sugar margarin 
% cupful rolled oats I teaspoonful salt 

Scald and peel the tomatoes. Stew them 
until they are soft. To the cooked tomatoes 
add the sugar, margarin, salt, and rolled oats. 
Turn into a greased baking-dish and bake 
for about one-half hour. 
S. H. Thomas, 200 Longwood Rd., Roland Park, Md. 


Cheese Pudding 


1:90 Total Calories 345 Protein Calories 
I cupful stale cake or 14 cupfuls milk 

cooky crums 1 beaten egg 
1 cupful cottage cheese 44 cupful seedless raisins 

I teaspoonful vanilla 

Mash together the crums and cheese, place 
in a greased baking-dish, and pour the egg and 
milk over them. Add the vanilla and raisins. 
Bake one-half hour or until nicely browned. 
Serve hot, plain, or with crushed berries. 


Mrs. Nelle Hubbard Ermatinger, 702 Cramer St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Spaghetti with Italian Dressing 


1815 Total Calories 320 Protein Calories 


4 pound spaghetti 1 large onion chopped fine 
2 tablespoonfuls diced ba- 14 teaspoonful dry mus- 


con tard 
I quartcanned or stewed 214 teaspoonfuls salt 
tomatoes Few grains cayenne pep- 
I tablespoonful cooking per 
oil 1 clove garlic chopped fine 


3 tablespoonfuls dried 

mushrooms 

Cook the spaghetti in boiling, salted water 
until tender. Soak the mushrooms, after 
washing well, in water to cover, about one-half 
hour. Then simmer them alone in the same 
water for fifteen minutes. In a large, shallow 
frying-pan try out the diced bacon. To this 
add the tomatoes, oil, garlic, onion, and season- 
ings. Cook a few minutes, add the mushrooms 
chopped, and their liquor. Cook all slowly 
until rich and thick. On a large platter spread 
the grated cheese. Over this pour the cooked 
spaghetti, which has been drained, and over 
all pour the dressing. Let stand in a warm 
oven a few minutes and serve. 
Mrs. A. W. Metzger, 4215 Hartford St., St. Louis, Mo. 


l¢ pound cheese grated 


Water Puffs 

1340 Tolal Calories 230 Protein Calories 
3 eggs I pint bread flour 
1 tablespoonful lard, melted 4% teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful sweet milk I cupful water 

Beat the eggs with the lard until very light. 
Add a little flour and beat again. Add milk 
and the rest of the flour and salt. Beat again 
and add water. Beat and put in well-greased, 
very hot muffin tins in a hot oven. Bake 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. 
se H. Mendum, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, 
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Frozen custards served with 
- luscious fruit and cream sauces 
‘ and garnished with nut-meats 









Sundae Sauces for Frozen Custards 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 









mries 
or 
ne UST frozen custard, but how refresh- be used in place of the fruit given in the 
as ing topped with crushed fruit or a recipes above, and delicious sauces result. 
oe creamy sauce and perhaps a sprinkle If preferred, a little lemon juice—about 
of nuts! The simplest of milk cus- one tablespoonful—may be added to the 
Md. tards, frozen and served with a tasty sweet sauce when cold, to give it a slightly tart 
sauce, is the new summer dessert for you flavor. 
from the Department of Cookery. A Foamy Orange Sauce made from the 
wine For our frozen custard we have evolved whites of eggs is a surprisingly dainty 
a recipe which calls for no cream and only sauce for variety. Beat the whites of two 
isins one egg. To be sure, cream may be added eggs until stiff and dry. Add gradually 
, if desired, but the INSTITUTE tasting staff one-half cupful of sugar and one-half cup- 
pase: : vote that it is just as good without. Here ful of orange juice, beating constantly. 
a is the recipe: Scald one quart of milk in a Just before serving mix in one tablespoon- 
ned. ff double-boiler. Mix together one-fourth ful of grated orange rind and pour over the 
cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of custard. A little color may be added by 
St., corn-starch, and one-fourth teaspoonful sprinkling thin slices of candied orange- 
of salt. Pour the scalded milk on this mix- , peel over the top of the sauce. Substitute 
° ° Crushed fresh strawberries for a tasty sauce ee ats griey 
ture and return it to the double-boiler. one-half cupful of grape juice for the or- 
: Cook fifteen minutes. Beat one egg until ange juice in making Grape Juice Sauce. 
yer light with another one-fourth cupful of into fine pieces, or grated pineapple, if There are on the market at the present 
iene sugar. Add it gradually to the hot milk preferred. In serving this sauce, pieces time various marshmallow toppings which 
mixture and cook for three minutes longer. of the pineapple may be cut in triangular in combination with sugar sirups make 
op Remove from the fire, let cool thoroughly, shapes and placed around the edge of the tasty sauces for ice-cream. Marshmallow 
ia and add two teaspoonfuls of vanilla ex- dish in which the custard is to be served. Golden Sauce is one of the best. Combine 
d tract. Bits of angelica cut in fancy shapes make one cupful of brown sugar and one and 
The kinds and flavors of sundae sauces a good color combination to serve with one-fourth cupfuls of boiling water. Sim- 
ater are varied for every taste. Fruit sauces this sauce. mer gently for twenty minutes. While 
iter may be made from the fresh product in Pear and Cinger Sauce has a spicy yet hot, add one-half cupful of marshmallow 
half the summer and the canned product in the delicate flavor which proves very pleasing topping and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
a winter. I found that it saved time tomake to serve with frozen cream. Combine three- vanilla. Beat thoroughly until smooth and 
this the sauce the day before it was to be served fourths cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of creamy. This sauce may be served either 
sie in order that it might be ice-cold. When water, and one cupful of finely chopped hot or cold as preferred. If the mixture 
oms using the canned fruit in place of the fresh pears. Boil for ten minutes or until the becomes too thick by standing in the re- 
ywly fruit, substitute the liquor in the jar for pears are tender. Then add three table- frigerator, it may easily be thinned out by 
read the water which is given in the recipe spoonfuls of chopped preserved ginger and . the addition of a small amount of boiling 
ked for making the sirup. cook three minutes longer. Serve ice-cold. water. This sauce is particularly good 
soil _ Strawberry Sauce is one of the popular Apricots, peaches, and raspberries may served with chopped walnuts or almonds. 
cl fruit sauces, and many other fruits may be Maple Sauce is another delicious sauce. 
, served in a like manner. Combine three- LO 2 OWE BIDEN BDA ait Combine one cupful of maple-sirup and 
fourths cupful of sugar and one-half cupful 4 one-half cupful of marshmallow topping. 
of water. Boil for ten minutes, allow the Beat until thoroughly mixed, then allow 
oe) sirup to cool thoroughly, then add one and to simmer for five minutes. When cool, 
ie E one-half cupfuls of strawberries, crushed add two tablespoonfuls of marshmallow 
t slightly. In serving this sauce on frozen topping and serve. 

: custard, a few of the berries may be re- For Caramel Sauce, melt one cupful of 
ght. i served as a garnish. granulated sugar until it becomes a clear, 
“ : Pineapple Sauce is very similar to the amber sirup. Add one cupful of boiling 
| Strawberry sauce. Combine three-fourths water and simmer thirty minutes. Just 
ake cuptul of sugar and one-half cupful of before removing, add one-half cupful of 

water. Boil for ten minutes, allow the marshmallow topping and beat thor- 
idee. sirup to cool thoroughly, and add one and oughly. Chopped walnuts, added to this 





one-half cupfuls of sliced pineapple cut 


Frozen custard served in orange skins 


sauce when cold, give a delicious flavor. 
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Here is Mrs. Anna Nott Shook, a woman who had a dream, and the dream made money 


SLID FIZ'LDS Fer 


NEW WOMEN 


The Message of This Article is: You Can Do 


HE great trouble with women is 
their tendency to live in the 
past, to drag along every weight. 
Mourning the past and fearing 

the future, they fail to live in the now; 
they don’t land right here.”’ 

This from the steady-eyed, well-poised 
woman before me was significant, for she 
gave such a perfect representation of a 
definite right-here-ness, of one who 
looked today squarely in the face, recog- 
nized its problems, and was finding in- 
finite satisfaction in working out one of 
them, thereby gaining economic inde- 
pendence for herself and flinging wide the 
gates into an open field for other women— 


Mrs. Anna Nott Shook of the Home- 
weavers’ Shop. 

I found Mrs. Shook spinning away 
among her lovely fabrics in an old- 


fashioned brownstone front just off Fifth 
Avenue, one of those spacious houses 
conceived by the architects of a_half- 
century ago for purely domestic purposes, 
up and down whose steps floated protected 
women in pursuit of theone romance of their 
day, loving; up and down so many of whose 
steps float today their granddaughters in 
pursuit of the romance of money-making. 
79 
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Something If You Want To 


By Anne Shannon Monroe 


Author of ‘Happy Valle) 


Going from the gray street of mortar 
and stone into the illusive, colorful atmos- 
phere drowsy with the whirring of looms, 
I had an Alice-in-Wonderland feeling, as 
if I had stepped into some tropical shop 
of old Nature’s, where orchids were getting 
their color baths and bees and butterflies 
were trying their wings before their flight 
out of the deep, cool shadows into the 
larger, sunnier world. She came to meet 
me from among the looms, a fair, plump, 
middle-aged woman with level-gazing 
blue eyes and an undisturbed manner 
suggesting nothing even remotely akin to 
the aggressive, the shoppy, or the commer- 
cial. She might be a mother leaving off 
for a minute the personal touches she was 
giving to her young daughter’s trousseau, 
or a gardener interrupted among her 
flowers: a gently brooding woman wearing 
a “these-are-my-jewels” expression. 

We settled down to a cup of tea, and she 
told me all about it—about the trouble 
with protected women who unexpectedly 
must earn, their shrinking from the 





unknown ways, their lost hours spent in 
grieving—but I wanted most of all to hear 
about herself. It went back, that story, 
twenty-five vears, to an overpetted young 
wife who suddenly found herself a widow 
with a baby to support; to a pair of baby 
eyes that said “You must” every time 
the heart-broken mother said “I can’t”; 
a baby who had only his mother to look to, 
a mother who had never earned a cent in 
her life, who knew not how or where to 
start—but who started. She began with 
a stock of dressmaker’s findings that she 
could carry in her apron, and ended 
some years later in a chain of little stores 
throughout Missouri and the Dakotas, 
the development of which lifted her out 
of despondency into the mental habit ot 
initiating, of enduring, and of holding on 
like grim death to each thing gained, 
while she reached out to the next one. 

@ Thus was she able to bring up her son 
and give him the education he craved for 
an artist’s career. Then, like a_ true 
woman who always faints after she has 
performed the heroic service, came the 
inevitable breakdown, long illness, slow 
convalescence, and the dull, heavy weari- 
ness of empty hours.(Continued on page 113) 
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Humpty 
Dumpty 
15 in 
YOUR 
KITCHEN 


By Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


Director Good Housekeeping 


Foods, 


Bureau of 


Sanitattio ae 


Illustrated by 


F. Strothmann 


HE more I study the rhymes of 
Humpty Dumpty, the wider 

insight I have into the world 
practises with regard to foods, and 

the greater appreciation I have for the 
wisdom of Humpty Dumpty. The one 
great lesson taught to our children in the 
old fable can well be learned and pondered 
by children of larger growth. Translated 
into common terms, this fable teaches that 
the work of man can never in any sense 
equal that of nature. Neither the manu- 
facturer, no matter how skilful he may be, 
the cook, no matter how proficient in his 
art, nor the housewife, no matter how 
much of an adept in arrangement and 
decoration, can ever give to any food 
product made up by the hands of man the 
qualities which Nature has imparted to the 
foods she builds. i desire to call the 
attention of the readers of Goop House- 
KEEPING to some of these attempts and to 
show to what extent failure has followed. 
A practise of long standing has come to 
be almost a recognized institution. That 
practise consists in mixing together prod- 
ucts separated from the grain in milling 
and calling the result of this mixing by 
the name of Dr. Graham. Dr. Graham 
lived in an age when vitamins had never 
been heard of. No one in his time had 
called attention to the peculiar construc- 
ion, or composition, of the wheat berry. 
Botanists, to be sure. had a knowledge of 
the different components of this important 
human nutriment. They knew its exter- 
nal coating, its internal composition ot 
starchy grains, and they recognized par- 
ticularly that it was able to sprout and 
produce a new plant; in other words, that 
ithada germ. Neither the anatomist nor 
the physiologist had any correct notion of 
how these various constituents affected the 
lood value of bread. No one was taught 


that the prevailing mineral substance in 
the wheat berry was phosphorus in some 


and Health 


Nature is the greatest food man- 
ufacturer. For children there is 
nothing so good as whole fresh 
milk, as much as they will drink 


form. In whatever form phosphorus was 
present, it was recognized as being subject 
to additional oxidation if not already 
present as phosphoric acid. If a grain of 
wheat were burned in a crucible, the result- 
ing ash had an acid reaction. It was not 
known that if the grain of wheat were 
burned in the body, the ash produced was 
also acid. 

Dr. Graham perhaps was not the first 
to realize the superior qualities of the 
wheat grain as a human food. All our 
early ancestors who ate cereal grains, either 
using their teeth as millstones. or pound- 
ing the grain in a stone mortar, had at 
least a practical experience of the nutri- 
tional qualities of wheat. This experi- 
ence was not accompanied by any scien- 
tific interpretation. When the unfortunate 
refinement of food products led to the 
gradual exclusion of bran and germ, the 
change was so gradual that there was no 
opportunity to form a judgment of the 
actual harm which was done. Graham’s 
advocacy of whole wheat as a human food 
was purely empirical. The good work 
which he did is a sufficient justification 
of the perpetuation of his name in con- 
nection with whole wheat flour. 

Dr. Graham never made Graham flour 
as it is largely made today. The modern 
process consists first in separating the 
wheat intoits various constituents; namely, 


















bran, middlings, germ, shorts, and white 
flour. Different portions of these con- 
stituents are mixed together, but not by 
any means all of them, in the production 
of the ordinary Graham flour of com- 
merce. Usually one of the low-grade flours 
is taken as a basis and mixed largely with 
the flaked bran, and the name, ‘‘ Graham,” 
is wrongly applied to the product. The 
officials of the Department of Agriculture, 
interpreting the Food and Drugs Act, very 
properly ruled that such a mixture is not 
entitled to the appellation ‘‘Graham.”’ 
On the other hand, they justly held that the 
term ‘“‘Graham”’ is reserved solely for the 
product made by grinding the whole grain 
without adding or subtracting any of its 
components. In other words, whole wheat 
flour and Graham flour are synonymous. 

A mixture of a low-grade flour and 
flaked bran does not imitate in any perfect 
sense the product made by milling the 
whole grain. It might be possible to take 
all the streams that run from the mill, 
have them come into a common receptacle, 
and go through a process of shaking which 
would recombine them in almost the iden- 
tical form which they would have had if 
they had never been run through separa- 
tors. It is evident that any such method 
of combination would not be commercially 
successful. All the outlay for expensive 
and complicated machinery and the 
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expense of operating it would be lost, and 
therefore it may be justly affirmed that 
the real Graham flour is never made in 


this way. The art of mixing has never 
been able to put Graham together again. 

The officials in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Food and Drugs Act, in es- 
tablishing definitions at the beginning of 
the period of the enforcement of the law, 
very properly defined an edible sirup as 
follows: ‘Sirup is the sound product made 
by purifying and evaporating the juice of 
a sugar-producing plant without removing 
any of the sugar.” Under this general 
definition three pure sirups are defined, 
namely, sugar-cane sirup, sorghum-sirup 
and maple-sirup. In addition to this, a 
fourth sirup is defined, although it does not 
correspond to the fundamental definition. 
Sugar sirup is described as the product 
made by dissolving sugar to the consistency 
of a sirup. It is seen from the above that 
a real sirup is made by nature. The ac- 
tivitv of man in this product is confined 
solely to the application of heat to the sap 
of sugar-producing plants. This applica- 
tion is for a double purpose: first, to coagu- 
lite and thus make easily removable 
matters which otherwise would remain as 
turbidity and impurities in the final prod- 
uct; and, second, to remove the excess of 
water, leaving only 25 to 30 percent of 
water in the resulting sirup. These sirups 
have, therefore, in their composition many 
useful substances which not only promote 
health, but impart characteristic flavor to 
each particular form of sirup. 

It is extraordinarily easy, even for one 
who is not an expert, to distinguish a pure 
maple, a pure sugar-cane, and a pure sorg- 
hum product. In previous articles 1 have 
emphasized the importance of pure sirups 
from a health standpoint. All pure sirups 
contain notable quantities of mineral 
substances which are highly important in 
nutrition and therefore become integral 
parts of a true sirup. They also contain 
considerable quantities of organic acids 
combined with the mineral substances 
present of a basic character such as lime 
and potash, either to complete saturation 
or in composition in which the organic acid 
is in excess. These sirups, therefore, have 
acid properties which give additional 
flavor and character to them. When 
mixed with bicarbonate of soda, they all 
cause an evolution of carbonic acid gas. 
For this reason they are much prized in the 
cooking of many products, especially for 
sweet cakes. It is possible that some of 
the growth factors that the natural sap 
contains may still remain, in spite of the 
temperature to which they are subjected 
during the process of concentration. 
I have not scen any _ experimental 
demonstrations of 
this fact and there- 


Humpty Dumpty is in Your Kitchen 


minute quantities that he can not give it 
“a local habitation and a name.” This 
fact, however, does not in any sense lessen 
its value. To the one with an uneducated 
taste the flavor of a sirup has a powerful 
appeal. Toan expert it is by far the most 
important factor. When we compare the 
real sirups to the sirups of man’s manu- 
facture, the contrast is accentuated. 

There is one natural sirup that has never 
been subjected to purification or concen- 
tration. That natural sirup is honey. 
Honey consists almost exclusively, in so 
far as its bulk and composition are con- 
cerned, of what is known as invert sugar. 
The nectar of flowers is ordinary sugar 
such as we use on our tables, which nature 
has resolved into two components differing 
in chemical and physical qualities and in 
intensity of sweetness. It is commonly 
known as invert sugar. The impression 
which the invert sugar makes upon the 
gustatory nerve with regard to its sweet- 
ness is more intense than the same quantity 
of ordinary sugar. This sense of sweetness, 
however, is not what gives to honey its 
chief value. That comes from the minute, 
almost indeterminable constituents which 
give to honey its peculiar flavor. A part 
of this doubtless comes from the organism 
of the bee through which the honey first 
passes after it is gathered from the flower 
and before it is deposited in the comb. 
The bee organism also tends to increase 
the quantity of invert sugar. Part of the 
sugar coming from the flower is still sugar, 
and this is to some extent, though not 
entirely, changed into invert sugar by the 
bee. A minute quantity of flavor also 
comes from the bee, together with a small 
amount of an organic acid known as formic 
acid. No art of man has ever been able to 
reconstitute honey. In like manner no 
skill of man has ever been able to make 
cane-sirup, sorghum-sirup, or maple-sirup, 
yet the strange phenomenon presents itself 
of the sirups of commerce being almost 
exclusively artificial. 

There are, of course, real sirups on the 
market in limited quantities. The laws 
of the country and of the various states 
have pretty effectively destroyed the cus- 
tom, once very prevalent, of selling these 
fabricated sirups under the names of the 
real articles. They are now very largely 
used in flavoring products made from 
melted sugar or glucose. Melted sugars 
and glucoses are practically pure carbo- 
hydrates. They are more or less sweet 
according to the nature of the carbohy- 
drate. Invert sugars have the highest de- 
gree of sweetness, followed in turn by the 
ordinary sugars, and to a less degree by the 
sugars present in glucose. One constituent 
of glucose, namely, dextrin, is practically 








devoid of sweet taste. For this reason glu. 
cose, which is a product made from starch, 
is not used alone as a sirup but only when 
flavored by invert sugar, melted sugar, or 
one of the genuine sirups. Attention should 
be directed to the fact that melted sugar, 
invert sugar, and glucose are almost en- 
tirely free of any mineral constituents, 
They'have no flavor whatever. <A sweet 
taste is not regarded in any sense as 
flavor. All real flavors are to some extent 
volatile and act concurrently on both 
gustatory and olfactory nerves. No fur. 
ther comment is necessary to call attention 
to the fact that in so far as artificial sirups 
are concerned, none of the king’s soldiers 
and none of the king’s men has been able 
to put Humpty Dumpty together again. 

Of late years manufacturers and dealers 
in milk have been attempting the unsoly- 
able problem of Humpty Dumpty on our 
milk products. As I have often accentu- 
ated in these columns, there is no one food 
product so important to humanity as 
nature’s milk supply. The only tampering 
which can be condoned in connection with 
this supply is that which relates to its 
transportation and preservation. The in- 
creasing concentration of the world’s citi- 
zens in the cities has raised the problem of 
the production and distribution of milk 
to an acute stage. The necessity of some 
way of preserving milk has been realized 
as a world problem. The distribution of 
milk and the most economical transporta- 
tion of milk have assumed the same dignity. 
We are met here in the most striking man- 
ner by the problem illustrated by Humpty 
Dumpty. Can milk be changed in any 
way to render it more easy of transporta- 
tion and give it longer keeping qualities, 
and thereafter be reconstituted with prac- 
tically the same nutritional qualities? 
The answer to this question must be nega- 
tive. Realizing the importance of the 
problem, nevertheless, we may inquire if 
there are methods of facilitating the pro- 
duction, distribution, and keeping quaii- 
ties of milk which are less injurious to its 
value as a food? The answer to this ques- 
tion is, Yes. 

We must in the beginning realize that 
any tampering with milk must of neces- 
sitv injure to some extent its nutritional 
value. What are some of the methods 
which are in vogue and which are worthy 
of study and toleration? We assume that 
the milk is produced from healthy animals 
and in a sanitary way. With the modern 
methods of quick transportation fresh 
milk at a low temperature, namely, 50 


degrees or less, may _ safely be sent 
on a twenty-four or even thirty- 
six hour journey. This means _ the 


sending fresh milk at 
least five hundred 
miles and having it 
in the hands of the 


possibility of 
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same position as 
he is in his relation 
to the vitamins or 
growth factors. 
He knows the 


flavor is there, he 
has a general idea 
of its composition, 
but it is in 


such 


shouldn’t. 

homes, too. 
issue, is on the relation of diet to disease. 
invaluable to any one who cherishes good health. 


from home eat anything and everything. They 


Which is good advice for the stay-at- 
Dr.Wiley’s next article, in the August 





refrigeration make 
this possible. Such 
milk is wholly ac- 
ceptable and _ has 
not been injured 
(Continued on page 
110) (Dr. Wiley’s 
Question - Box 
is on page 94) 
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DRAWN BY DEAN CORNWELL 
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Se oc a en a es ec ane ee ee 


With the gleam of “The Lamp” in his eyes the doughboy changed 


Europe. 


TESTIMONY from 


When he gets home he expects to change America. 


DOUGHBOYS 


And he will! 


What the Girl with the Lamp Means to Them 


HE gives the first greeting to our 

soldiers, the Statue of Liberty, as 
k_ J she stands out in the wide harbor, 
welcoming, aspiring. From the deck 
of battleship or transport they gaze on 
her, for the most part silently. She is 
infinitely, breathlessly beautiful to them, 
with her soaring gesture; she may be 
gleaming in the dawn, or shining under 
the sunshine of full noon, or she may be 


By Maude Radford Warren 


erayish in the rain. But no weather can 
change her significance: she is no mere figure 
of stone and iron; she is not merely a 
symbol of freedom, of power, of oppor- 
tunity. Oh, much more than all this to 
these men of ours who have for so long 
been sick for home! 

For when ke sees the Statue of Liberty, 
every soldie many other concrete 
visions. He sees his mother’s face as she 


sees 


bade him goodby 


her lips bravely smil- 
ing, her eves commanding courage, wihil 


{lie 
her arms trembled about his neck. He 
sees his father standing there, ready for 
some last little service. There is another 
face, too, a girl’s face; perhaps the girl 
has not the mother’s bravery; perhaps her 
eyes are tear-drowned. And behind the 
beloved faces he sees all sorts of fami 


pictures. There’s the street, every 





76 
of which he knows so well; he sees it with 
the trees in full green, with a neighbor 


here or there at door or window. There’s 
the front porch as it looks with the old 
brown door-mat on it, a little awry, per- 
haps, and the same old wide crack run- 
ning from the door-sill to the top step. 
There’s the big center-table in the living- 
room, with father’s chair drawn nearest 
the lamp, and mother’s sewing basket 
at one side; the same old pictures on the 
wall; nothing new to him except the 
service flag of which they have written 
him. From the kitchen come the odors he 
likes best, odors that mean little-boy memo- 
ries of Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners. 

“Let nothing at home be changed!” 
is the unconscious prayer of every soldier 
as he draws near -to the shores of the 
country he went overseas to serve. 

Our soldiers went to France with 
patriotism and with a sense of adventure 
in their hearts. Most of them had not 
defined their patriotism very clearly, and 
to youth adventure is a more or less 
cloudy vision. But each man has come 
home with three figures in the foreground 
of his mind and heart and soul—the 
figure of the Statue of Liberty, the figure 
of his mother, and the figure of the girl 
he loves or will love. His mother may 
have been dead many a long year, but 
those lonely days in billets, those wearying 
marches, those terrible advances over the 
wheat fields in the drive to the Vesle and 
through the icy mud in the Argonne 
drive, have brought her near to him. If 
she is alive, he idealizes her and turns to 
her in spirit as he did as a child. If there 
is a girl whom he loves, he will idealize 
her, too. She will be his saint and his 
queen; she will mean a future of happ*aess 
and peace. If there is no flesh-and- 
blood girl, then there is a dream-girl for 
whom he will be seeking. 

Those three figures are the result of 
long months of thinking about home— 
their individual homes and the United 
States. When they went overseas, they 
had mostly taken home for granted. 
After their first grief of parting was over, 
they looked forward to seeing France 
much as a boy here looks forward to his 
first sight of New 
York City or 
some other big 
metropolis. But 
after a few weeks, 
their one desire 
was to push on 
to victory for the 
sake of getting 
home. 

“We want to 
get it over and go 
home,” they said. 

They were so 
deeply homesick 
that they went be- 
yond the conven- 





Testimony from Doughboys 


“But now I count a bath, and the way 
my mother smiles and shakes her head 
and gives in when I ask for a second cup 
of coffee, the china cup I drink out of, the 
table I sit down to, the home cooking, the 
chance to lie on clean sheets and be tucked 
in, so to speak—I count all that as privi- 
leges, extras. I’m going to be grateful 
every time they happen to me.” 

Just as home became more real, more 
precious to the soldier, so did the emotion 
of patriotism. Very early, sometimes as 
they were still approaching France and 
always soon after they reached France, 
they made patriotism concrete, just as 
home was; they felt it through the symbol 
of the Statue of Liberty. Before I went 
to France, I thought of this symbol as 
appealing chiefly to our foreign-born citi- 
zens rather than to those of our own soil, 
who had absorbed from birth ideas of 
freedom and democracy. But with a 
sure instinct for what was beautiful and 
fitting, for what satisfied the craving they 
all had for womanhood, the soldiers of 
every class, of various degrees of intellect 
and of education, universally took for their 
symbol that dignified, aspiring woman 
figure, the Statue of Liberty. 

“The Girl with the Lamp,” some of 
of them called her. That was their 
camouflage for concealing the deep senti- 
ment with which she inspired them. 

“T’m just going to see her face once 
more,” they used to say, “and that’s when 
the boat sails by her. If ever I see her 
after that, she’ll have to turn around.” 

Soldiers who had not left a fiancée be- 
hind and who had not found one in France 
often had a. way of saying: 

“A girl? Sure I’ve got a girl at home, 
and I bet I’ll see her before any of you 
fellows will see yours. She’s right out in 
the harbor this minute, waiting for me, 
holding up a lamp to light me in.” 

Once, on a hot June day, I met a boy 
walking from Fulleren to Danne-Maric, 
the dust thick in his eyelashes. We took 
him into the “Y” car, and he said: 


“Say, I got a pass for this afternoon to go 
down to see the new pictures in the ‘Y’ hut. 
You have got a new one, haven’t you, 
a picture of the Statue of Liberty?” 





Only ONE Woman 


AUDE RADFORD WARREN is the only woman in 

America who could have written this article. 
after time she was under fire with the boys, and then they 
told her the things that were in their hearts. 
testimony here, what their hopes for America are, how 
they expect to change things. 
heart and the armies of Germany is still at the call of service. 





tion that there 
was something 


homesickness and that it must therefore 
be concealed. Their community of feel- 


ing on the point was open and voiubie; 
indeed it was one of the many fusing 
elements that made them into the splendid 
fighting machines they became. Everything 
about home grew to be of deep importance. 

“The idea of being grateful for a bath 
never crossed my mind,” one boy told me. 





Half an hour later, when I left the hut, 
he was standing before that black and 
white poster that meant home to him, his 
eyes following the majestic reach of the 
arm that lifted the torch. And in his face 
was homesickness and a_ wondering, 
puzzled, dawning look, the beginning of 
his thinking about real patriotism. I have 
seen it on many a soldier’s face. ‘Though 


Read their 


The spirit that broke the 


they had gone across to render up the 
supreme testimony of patriotism—their 
youth, their lives—thousands of them had 
not really thought about patriotism. They 
had not grasped its implications, present 
and future, until they were on alien gojj. 
Holding to that symbol of the Girl with 
the Lamp, they began to realize what the 
United States means to them and what 
they owe to it. 


But they do not stop there, for war 


has given our soldiers a dearly bought 
maturity. They go on to think what the 
United States should mean to the people 
at home who have not fought. Then they 
ask themselves what the future should be 
of a country for which men have given their 
lives—not the commercial future, but the 
moral and spiritual future. 

Once I spent the day with a number of 
soldiers in a dugout, in a little village that 
was shelled heavily every two or three 
hours. I took notes of what the boys 
talked about. It helped to pass the time, 
for indeed it was the hottest fire that 
either these soldiers or I had known. They 
were of the 89th Division, brave young 
Middle-Westerners, and this was their first 
experience in a drive. It was disjointed 
talk, naturally, with shells crashing down 
so. vividly. But it sounded real, full of 
meaning. A good deal of it dealt with 
home, sometimes a humorous wish that 
they were sitting safely on the back porch, 
or watching a nice Wild West movie with 
some girl now probably doing that same 
with a slacker. Some of the talk about 
kome had anything but a humorous cast. A 
boy would look at his mother’s photogranh; 
another would tell what a good cook his 
mother was. 





learn what his face really was like. 
she wouldn’t have to ask him twice, if he 
ever got home; he’d accept all such 
invitations. 

Some of the thoughts of the soldiers, 


however, went beyond the homes and peo- § 
I heard remarks § 


ple of their own hearth. 
like this: 


“Say, funny, this morning, when the § 


first shell came and I got down into this 
dugout in noth- 
ing, flat, [thought 
of a little kid 
across the road 
from us that’s 
crippled because 
his folks were too 
ignorant to get 
a brace for him 
when he was a 
baby. He was 
crazy about me, 
and I kind of wish 
I’dpaid him more 
attention. Just 
now I got to 
thinking of him 
again, and it 
struck me, why 
shouia there be 
crippled kids in the world? Here we've 
come over the water to fight the Huns, 





Time 








and they need it, but look at the things § 


we left behind that people ought to be 
fighting against. You bet you, if I get 
out of here alive and go home, I’m going 
to see why we can’t change some things 
over there.” 

In that minute (Continued on page 173) 








A third would say he used ¥ 
to get irritated at his sister’s forever asking © 
him to stay in nights and let his family 7 
Well, & 
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asking 
family : : : oat 

Well. Which would you rather look after, six or sixteen tabies for a half-day—or even a whole day 
» if he —every two or three weeks, or two or three babies all the time—morning, noon, and night ? 
| such 
yIdiers, 

id peo- ° a ° 

at Cutting Baby’s Apron Strings 
on the 

to this By Ada Walker Dickerson 

noth- : 
10ught 
e kid HE increasingly complex problem HERE will be no more ba- upon to direct drives, to organize relief 

road confronting the housewife and bies in a few generations movements, and to give special help gener- 
that’s mother in this day of servant unless some plan is devised for ally. Many women with trained minds 
ecause shortage is: how can a woman do relieving mothers of housework, and expert knowledge were obliged to do 
ere Loo all her housework and have the entire care iil: ee wail : aneatie home duties, half of which required no spe- 
oO get of her little children day and night, and said an eminent man recently. cial skill. And no housemaids were to be 
r him have any other interests? How can she be With very few servants to be had. 
was a a companion to her husband? How be a had at any price, and with The need of relief from this condition 
e was hostess to his business friends? How have most families not able to em- was so keenly felt and commonly expressed 
it me, any social life whatever? How keep ploy a servant at even a moder- that all we needed was a leader to bring us 
f wish abreast of the times? How do any church ate wage, the problem becomes together on some plan of action. Then 
1 more work, Red Cross service, or have any com- one of taking care of babies one day a very busy mother of many chil- 

Just munity responsibilities? How keep fresh while mothers work. A band of dren sent out word that her home would 
ot to in mind and body? How, indeed, be any- Chicago mothers have solved it. be open the following Monday morning to 
f him thing but a composite cook-housemaid- Orl He chers c: lo the same any mothers of young children who be- 
nd it laundress-nursemaid with no time off? An cher Mothers Can co the samc. lieved that something could be done by 

why experiment tried in Chicago should prove talking the matter over. The word was 
re be & of interest to mothers elsewhere. Started modeled to meet present and future needs, quickly passed along, and on that Monday 
we've — under pressure of war-time conditions, the and there is every indication that what morning about a dozen mothers, several 
Huns, § experiment has now become an estab- was started as a war measure for mother with their babies along, met and talked. 
things lished enterprise. Its success has been conservation as well as child conservation As many more, unable to come, sent word 
to be noted by the Board of Trustees of the Uni- will grow and develop into a lasting insti- of their interest. ‘ 

I get versity of Chicago, which has lent its offi- tution. That meeting was a veritable experience 
going cial approval to the enterprise and recog- Early in the fall of 1917 the community meeting. Almost every one there came 
things nized it as a part of the educational life of about the University of Chicago was being with a definite understanding of her need 

the University community. The emer- drawn on for specially trained men for war and stated it. Some of us, I remember— 
e 173) gency quarters are being enlarged and re- service. Men and women both were called _ too tired, perhaps, (Continued on page 135) 
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She carries the ruffled parasol to 
hide from would-be copyists her 
adorable leghorn hat with shirred 
pink ribbon crown and pink stream- 
ers. Hat and parasol from Francoi 
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Midsummer Frocks Are Cut on Straight, Simple 


Lines and Show Beading and Embroidery 


EDITED BY HELEN KOUES 


HE distinction of the summer frock 

seems to turn upon color and line, 

and sometimes the combination of 
materials, rather than on trimming. The 
smartest of the frocks are still straight, and 
although the softer materials lend them- 
selves to a bit more fulness, there is a de- 
cided scantiness about the silhouette. The 
frocks on this page, for instance, are typical 
of this. The afternoon dress of crépe 
Georgette at the left has its severity some- 
what relieved by tucking under the tunic, 
but in a material as soft as Georgette there 
is no clumsiness. The other model at the 
right would be as pretty in linen or in 
batiste, and either of these materials could 
be used to trim the other. a 


The Cossack or Tunic oa 


With the summer has come a slip-on 
cossack or tunic, such as that illustrated at 
the bottom of the opposite page. This is 
really a fascinating little garment and a 
very economical one. It may be made of 
batiste or voile and worn either with a 
voile or linen skirt. The model illustrated 
is of white voile stitched in bright corn 
color and worn with a corn-colored satin 
belt. The collar may be of plain, colored 
angora to match the belt, or perhaps it 
would be as pretty in the material. These FA 
cossacks are prettiest in bright colors, such Uy / 
as yellow, blue, or green, with white skirts. te 
A white or colored belt may be worn, with 
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the color repeated in a white linen or 
organdy hat with a big bow of color. 

Organdy or linen hats, by the way, are 
very smart this year. They are usually 
simple in style, a little bit on the mush- 
room order, a little broader in the front 
than in the back, and generally trimmed 
with a large bow. A pretty example of 
an organdy hat is shown on page 85. 


The Polo Coat Returns 


Another note of the summer fashions is 
the use of the polo coat and the cape of 
knitted wool. The polo coat, which we 
have all worn and loved, is back again on 
much the same sport lines— usually with 
raglan shoulders and perhaps smartest in 
the tan colorings in soft woolen materials. 
We show a good model of the polo coat, as 


well as one of the new capes. The knitted 
wool material, which was new with the 
spring and looks just like an old-fashioned 
sweater, is used for the foundation of the 
cape, with the scarf of angora of a con- 
trasting color. The cape, though pretty 
in the dark shades such as tan or brown, is 
especially attractive in the bright colors— 
shell pink or turquoise blue with white 
angora, to be worn over white or light 
colored summer dresses. 

Although we all like the crisp  shirt- 
waist dresses of gingham, Devonshire 
print, voile, or any of the pretty cotton 


We Will Do Your Shop- 
ping by Return Mail 


materials, some of which are shown on page 
85, it is nice to have the linen suits come 
back to us, for linen suits will be worn 
again this year. They are prettiest, per- 
haps, in white, rather tailored in effect, and 
may be braided as in the model on page 83. 


The Simple, Wearable Frock 


What the average woman needs most in 
a summer dress is a simple, wearable frock 
that will fit in for the morning, but can be 
worn in the afternoon. Such dresses as 
these, very low in price, are illustrated on 
page 85, and although inexpensive, they 
can be depended upon for a certain amount 
of style and fair quality. With dresses of 
this type, linen or organdy or dotted swiss 
hats with simple bow trimming are 
appropriate. (Continued on page 137) 


OFTEN, when away on a vacation, a pair of 
sneakers, an extra sweater, a waist, or a bath- 


ing suit is needed. 


These, or anything else you 


may need, Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
will be happy to buy for you upon receipt of check 
or money-order, and send by return mail. 
this month and next, many of the models shown, 
which cover the various needs of the summer, will 
be accompanied by prices, for your convenience. 
Address Good Housekeeping Shopping Service. 
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g made of duvetyn can fail to be becoming. 


From the scarf collar of this beige duvetyn top- 
folding high about the throat, to 
Nem, every line is exactly as it should be 


coat abore 


Especially for the slender 
girl is this black taffeta 
daytime dress at left witl 
the unusual skirt treatment 


Equally good in linen would 
be the frock at right, here 
designed of dotted blue fou- 
lard, with narrow underskiri 


The cossack or tunic below 
is of white voile stitched 
in yellow. It would be 


yually good in Georgette crep la 
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ideal summer wrap. The coat 
at right abcov, of rose-colored taffeta with cool 
gray lining, svathes in graceful folds about the 


fortunate wearer, with a high collar io keep her cool 
79 


Taffeta makes an 








Summer Evening Dresses 





Designed in 


‘Paris 








If you have arms, prepare to wear them 















now; evening gowns have dispensed with 

sleeves for the hot weather. Beaded straps 

support the bodice of green and silver 

brocade dragging a long train; soft black 

tulle veils the green taffeta skirt at the left 
f 

Summer evening modes combine the short- 

ness of débutante days with the grown- ‘ 

upness of long trains that trail and swish. 

The double skirt, at right, is of turquoise 1 

taffeta, while the bodice and train gleam ( 

with the turquoise and gold of brocade ] 
( 
I 
f 









The great sashes are a charmingly youthful feature of the very 
latest gowns, and pointed neck-lines rival the square openings 
in popularity. The rose-colored taffeta of the frock above is 


slashed and turned under to form soft loops about the ankles 
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For voman who never wears what everybody is wearing 1s 
of rose and gold brocade at right. The splendor 
of the material and the simplicity of the design, elaborated only 


by a narrow train looped at the end, distinguish it from the usual 
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The NATIONAL SERVICE 


Waists You Can Buy for Yourself 
Near Home 


HE ready-made garments are very 

near perfection. To one who has 

studied the growth of this industry 
during the past twelve to fifteen years, it is 
amazing to find the excellent tailoring or 
fine hand work which is now to be had in 
the trade-marked merchandise, whether 
waists. dresses, suits, or wraps. 

The theory back of the trade-mark is a 
very interesting one and well worth the 
consideration of the thoughtful woman. 
Few of us want to put our name to a thing 
of which we are not proud. Therefore, a 
manufacturer who puts his name toa prod- 


Especially charming is the slim grace of 

hort-sleeved voile Cossack blouse be- 
low, @mbroidered in all-over pattern; blue 
and white or rose and white, about $9.75 


uct does so because he is willing to stand 
back of it, and because he is proud of what 
he is offering the public. Such firms for 
years have been building—and building 
well. Their reputations have grown and 
have become an established fact. What is 
known as the trade-mark in made-up 
garments, however, has seldom reached 
the average woman. She may know of it 
in hosiery, in thread, in certain brands of 
shirts, but in dresses or waists it is a differ- 
ent matter. This is the later development 
of the same standard of excellence. 
Through these pages of the National 
Service, we shall show to readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING trade-marked goods which 
can be depended upon for reliability and 


WRITE GOC”™ ZiOUSEKEEPING FOR IN- 
FORMATIUN ABOUT THESE BLOUSES 


The square collar and tucked bosom 
of the exceptionally well-tailored 
white voile waist at left below 
copy the mannish effects so smart 
for sports wear; about $3.95 


Plaited lace rufflrs bordered with 
Georgette form the collar and frill 
and edge the cuffs of the 
Georgette blouse in center below ; 
flesh or white, about $10.75 


Of particularly fine workman- 
ship is the waist at right below, 
printed voile dotted in navy, 
black, lavender, or rose, with 
organdy collar; about $3.95 


style, so that our readers may become 
familiar with a subject which heretofore 
they may have overlooked. Just as in 
household equipment or proved foods you 
have come to depend upon a nation-wide 
trade-mark or name, so in clothes the 
trade-marked productions are well worth 
your consideration. In this department 
we shall show only those of standard 
excellence and so widely distributed that 
you may find them in vour near-by shop- 
ping center or home town. 

This is but an introduction to this sub- 
ject, which we shall dwell on in the future. 


Coin dots of blue, maize, or green color 
the white voile waist below with short, 
raglan sleeves, an odd yoke of lace 
insertion, and a cowl collar, chout $5.75 





Midsummer Clothes for the 
Various Ways of 
Sport 


The woolen scarf so popular this 
summer may be had in buff and 
Copenhagen, $3.25. Box-plaiting 
and entre-deux with the effect 
of hemstitching trim the white 
batiste waist at left, $6.95 


The cool-looking sweater in filet 
crochet at the left shows the oval 
opening at the neck. Made of Shet- 
land wool, it will supply warmth, 
Full directions for making it 
will be sent for ten cents postage 


The riding habit at left. of linen 
crash, breeches and sleeveless coat, 
$24.50; black sailor hat, $4.50; shirt 
of Jap silk, $8.95: of white madras, 
$3.95; puttees of tan or 
calfskin, $6.95; cowhide, 


The side-saddle riding habit of 
linen crash at right is $19.73; 
black liséré tricorne, $12.75; 
Oxford cloth shirt with detachable 
collar $2.95; madras, $3.50; black 
or tan leather boots, $20.00 


If you can not find the model 
on this and the opposite page in 
your shops, we will be glad to buy 
them for you on receipt of check 
or money-order. Address Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service 


PORT clothes have become a very important part of 
4 every wardrobe, especially in the summer. It is sur- 

prising to see how they have attained a certain sim- 
plicity and yet assumed a becoming feminine touch. There 
are one or two things this season which are new. One is that 
we are going to wear woolen scarfs over our shoulders and 
thrust down through our belts, as in the sketch above. 
Another fad of the summer is the crocheted sweater. This 
is a very comfortable garment, as it is not so heavy as the 
ordinary wool sweater and yet is warm. 

Linen suits are back again and will undoubtedly have a 
decided vogue thissummer. The one illustrated is of white, 
braided in white or blue, and although it is extremely simple, 
the good tailoring gives it an air of distinction. 

Sleeveless sweaters of all sorts are with us, and variations 
of the tailored blouse, from the severely tailored ones to the 
hand-made and hand-hemstitched model shown at the right 
on the opposite page, an extraordinary waist, priced at $5.00. 

Two of the newest things this season perhaps are the polo 
coats and the capes of knitted wool. In the bright colors, 
especially, these capes are fascinating, not only for summer 
wear on the beach, but even for informal evening wear. 
The model illustrated, with scarf in a contrasting color, may 
be fastened in three different ways, all of them charming. 
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Particular attention must be 
called to the cut and workman- 
ship of the waist below, of dim- 
ity, with collar worn high or low, 
$2.75; and the dimity waist at 
right, with pointed collar, $3.50 
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warmth, 
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less coat, 
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The sleeveless sweater above has the be- 
coming fishtail finish; in buff, tur- 
quoise, blue, or corn color, $2.95; 
white cotton gabardine skirt, $4.50 


The smartly braided white linen suit 
at left with the new box-plait back, 
may be worn with or without the belt; 


pockets braided in blue or white, $25.00 


The polo coats we have all missed are 
being worn again. The model at right 
is of vicuna cloth in the new tan color, 
lined throughout with satin, $45.00 


The very newest cape is of knitted 
wool; tan, with brown angora scarf; 
purple with gray; turquoise, shell-pink, 
or black with white; white with 
black; navy with tan or white, $27.50 


Of extraordinary value for the 
price is the waist below, of white 
batiste, entirely hand-made and 
trimmed with hand hemstitching. 
The pin tucks are hand run, and 
the model is of the smartest, $5.00 








Frocks, Caps, and 
Cape For the 
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Se slippers with right and 
left soles, $1.65; high shoes, $2.95 
ATHING d-ess has undergone a radi- desired. Many good swimmers prefer the 
cal change within the course ol the one-piece jersey models with tights at- 
last few years. It is the exception tached at the waist. An excellent model 
now, rather than the rule, to find anything of this type with a hinted sleeve is at the 
but a straight, one-piece suit. These left, with trimming bands in warm colors, 
models have ali been selected because they 
show excellent materials and simple but Separate Tights 
good styles wearable not only on private Perhaps you need tights for your suit 
beaches but also on the average public Well-cut, all-wool tights are priced at 
beach. The majority of the new models $4.95. All-silk tights are $5.95, while 
shown are sleeveless, but there are others Italian silk tights, which are really de- 
with a small sleeve, such as the satin lightful in cut and insure the fit of a satin 
model below, which’ gives protection, if or silk bathing suit, are priced at $6.95. 
Any mermaid would like this one- 
= piece suit of black jersey, trimmed 
> in bright bands, with tights, $8.75; 
S pe > diving cap in all colors and black, 35c 
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ack suit abo *, $10.75; bright-col scarlet, purple, black, or navy sity, 
1 cap with large flowers, $3.95 blue rubberized taffeta, $35.00 imp¢ 
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T/ t at the right mirrors tl The new double skirt, V neck, ana illus! 
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Inexpensive Summer 
Gowns for the 


Porch 







Delightful in its cool simplicity is the dress of 
white voile at the left, embroidered and with a 
becoming collar and vest of tucked net, $16.50. 
Hat of mauve organdy with black ribbon, $18.30 















The plaited panels in front and back are 
the distinctive feature of the blue and white 
voile at left, of exceptionally good quality, 
$24.00. Hat of turquoise organdy, $18.30 


















Charmingly informal is this simple shirtwatst 
dress in black-figured white voile; the collar and 
cuffs are of white organdy. The narrow skirt 
has one deep tuck just above the knees, $8.50 
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The taffeta model at the left center on 
page 84 with its cord belt is very smartly 
cut. The woman who wishes a sleeve- 
cap could add it herself. 

Poplin is one of the most durable ma- 
terials for bathing frocks, and a model 
with style as well as practicability is the 
one with the double skirt at right center 
on page 84. 
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The Bathing Cape i H 

The bathing capes which have been used Hi H 
abroad for years have been somewhat of a Sa aig wil 
fad in this country, but they have many +T gi 





practical features. The good-looking 
ones, however, are not inexpensive. One 
of the prettiest shown by a Fifth Avenue 
shop is the one of rubberized taffeta with 
its hood-like collar, illustrated at the right 
on page 84. The texture of the material 
Is so finely woven that it has warmth, 
although as light as a feather. 

Bathing shoes and slippers are a neces- 
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a bit more extravagant, are also well cut. 








These delightful little dresses 
and the middy blouse can be 
made from one shirt each, with 
gay stitchery or colored collars 
and cuffs to brighten them 


SEWING aud SHOPPING for the CHILDREN 
‘Recutting Worn Shirts into Small Garments 


HEN the first break comes in a 

man’s shirt, the shirt is of no 

further use—to him. But for 
the little ones of the family these shirts 
have almost the value of new goods. 
Collar and cuffs receive wear out of all 
proportion to the rest of the shirt, and the 
ragbag may hold many shirts of strong, 
tough material, good for another season’s 
hard wear when made over. Ginghams, 
percales, madras, all cotton fabrics, all 
shirtings, have tripled in price. They have 
also deteriorated in quality and perma- 


















nence of color. The old shirts may be 
really superior to the fabrics now on sale. 
With post-war prices, it is very hard to 
keep the little ones nicely dressed. _ Par- 
ticularly now we can profitably make 
over the garments of elder persons for 
them. One rule always to be followed is 
not to use material which splits as you 
pull it in your hands. It is improvident to 
make a new garment out of material too 
tender to wear well. 

First, let us consider old dress shirts. 
Use the backs of these for the larger 


The little boy’s hat, 
at left above, is cut in 
four sections. Fromold 
dress shirts evolve the 
tiny undergarments 












Practical in every way 
is this tape-bound 
apron of chambray 
above, that ties under 
the arms and may be 
spread out flat for 
easy ironing. At 
right, the apron of un- 
bleached muslin but- 
tonholed and embroid- 
ered in red has a hat 

ith flyaway tas- 
sels, gust to match 


The dress above us 
white lawn, with over 
bodice and patch pock- 
ets of pink lawn bul- 
tonholed in blue. The 
hat is embroidered in 
tiny pink flowers. The 
dress at center left 
may be worn as an 
apron, without the 
guimpe. The apron 
of checked gingham 
at left will. iron flat 


Patterns of any dress, apron, or any two undergarments, 
10c; hats, 5c each. Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 
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Sailor styles never lose 
their gue jor chil- 
dre? ur A good 
example in Pete r 
Then tyle is th 
ail r suit at the right, 
fer d to you in blue 
Nambray only, with 
white collar, sizes 2. 
3,4, 5 and 6, $2.77 


garments, such as Gertrude petticoats, 
girls’ night-dresses, and boys’ union suits. 
Each of these articles needs the backs of 
two shirts. From the fronts and sleeves 
of dress shirts drawers, waists upon which 
to button small undergarments, and waists 
for flannel petticoats can be made, and 
the scraps can be done into teething bibs 
padded with absorbent cotton cr outing 
flannel. A union suit with full bloomers, 
very appropriately called “all she needs,” 
for wear under summer play-time clothes, 
can be made from one shirt. Make all 
bands for buttons and buttonholes of new 
material and finish the neck and armholes 
with new bias lawn tape. Make the 
waists double and use the bone buttons 
which are put on with woven tapes. Sew 
two strips of the bias lawn tape over the 
button tapes, as in ready-made garments. 


Boys’ Night-shirts 


Use old or faded shirts for boys’ night- 
shirts. This garment requires so little 
work that it pays to use shirts which are too 
badly worn to be put into garments requir- 
ing more time to make. Lay vour pattern 
on the old shirt so that the buttons and 
buttonholes can be saved and. utilized 
in the new garment. Do not rip the 
under-arm seams, for they may be used 
in part in the night-shirt. Leave the 





figured material; sizes 2, 3, 


bottom of the shirt as it is. Cut the small 
sleeves from the shirt sleeves. Make the 
collars and cuffs from scraps in your piece 
bag. Simply cut the shoulders, armholes, 
and neck after the pattern. 

A boy’s shirt is easily cut from a man’s 
large one. Use the old front closing, but 
take care to place the pattern so that the 
top button will come right on the new 
garment. Place the sleeve pattern on the 
old sleeve, so that the closing lap will serve 
in the new garment, but be careful to 
make the opening the same length as the 
one in the pattern for the small sleeve. 
Use the old interlining of the cuff cut 
down, and cut the outside of the cuffs 
from the bottom of the front of the 
shirt, leaving the bottom of the back for 
the collar. Ifthe old shirt sleeves are worn, 
sport sleeves made short, with shaped cuffs, 
may be used on the new garment. 

Sack aprons and one-piece dresses can 
easily be cut from good shirts. Cut 
the front of the dress from the back of the 


shirt. Use the front for the back of the 
dress. Trim with plain material which 


matches the color of the figure in the shirt- 
ing. <A collar, cuffs, and a belt of the plain 
material, or shaped trimming pieces to 


Various Types of Good 
‘Ready- Made Frocks 


Of splendid practicality is the charming, short- 
waisted chambray dress at the left,with full bloomers 
to match; in pink, blue, brown, and tan, with white 
collar and cuffs, sizes 2, 3, 4,5, and 6, $3.47 


Designed with the same care as her mother’s is 
the dainty afternoon frock at right. From the panel 


front a sash ties; white with yellow embroidery 


and hemstitching; sizes 2, 3 4, 5, and 6, $2.98 


The cotton dress at left center, blue, pink, or green 

2 4,5, and 6, $3.67. 
The green or blue linen dress at right center, tan 
collar and cuffs, sizes 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, $2.77 


If you can not find the models on chis page 
in your local shops, we will be glad to buy 
them for you on receipt of check or money- 
order. Address Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 













finish the round or scuare-cut neck and 
loose sleeves, add a most pleasant effect. 

To cut a short-waisted dress with a 
gathered skirt, use the back of a shirt 
to cut two skirt lengths. Cut the back of 
the dress from the top of the front of the 
shirt, and use the material left at the 
bottom of the front pieces for the rest of 
the skirt. Cut both short sleeves from 
one shirt sleeve, and the front of the waist 
from the other sleeve. There will be 
enough material for the little fancy pockets 
which are so much worn. Trim the neck, 
sleeves, and pockets with bands of organdy 
cut double and extended above the low 
round neck, beyond the bottom of the 
sleeves, and across the pockets. 


Catstitched Trimming 


Catstitch a row of trimming through 
the middle of the organdy band in one 
color. Interrupt the catstitching at in- 
tervals of two inches with small squares 
worked in another color. Blue cat- 
stitching with vellow squares on plain 
blue or blue and white shirting, and pink 
catstitching with blue squares on pink and 
white striped shirting are good combina- 
tions. If a white guimpe is used with the 
dress, the skirt may be made a little fuller 
by cutting a skirt length from the sleeve 
thus released. (Continued on page 141) 





















The white waist of this 
bloomer dress at left 
has collar and cuffs 
of the pink or blue 
checked gingham used 
for the skirt and bloom- 
ers. The novel be't and 
pockets match the color 
2 the check; sizes 2, 


3,4, 5, and 6, $2.97 























Th ags are excellent for the bati 
ing suil or the picnic lunch. TI 
one abo: of black oilcloth or enam- 
el cloth, Uiue-tinted lining, $1.50 
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SOMETHING NEW IN UNDERWEAR 


A combination of shirt and drawers really fitted 
at the waist is new and especially desirable. for 
ummer and athletic wear. An insert at the watst- 
line in the back secures comfort and a close fit. 
The workmanship and flat finish are excellent. 


The combination at left, of fine, flesh-colored 
Seco silk, hemstitched top, adjustable shoulder- 
straps, inset of silk across back, 1s $3.00; com- 
bination at right, of white or flesh nainsook, 
regulation armholes and inset across back, $1.75 


The novel tassels shozen are useful and decora- 
tive as shade-pulls, cushion corners, electric light 
chains, basket or bag trimmings, etc. They are 
made of painted spools and wooden button molds, 
tassels of cotton or wool; any colors, 35c each 


Négligée, boudoir cap, 
} ce RS 
underwear, tassels, and 
oilcloth bags may be or- 
dered of Good Housekeep- 


ing Shopping Service 
i 


The two bags on either side 
you can make of scraps of 
silk. Round or oval panels 
like miniature braided rag 
rugs are held together with a 
puffing of silk. The cen- 
ter bag is black oilcloth, 
braid bound, with a 
square of embroidery, $1.50 


Summer Trifles Which 
Are Every-Day 


Necessities 


One might almost break . 
ments to stay home and wear this 
charming négligée of ruffled 
taffeta in pink, blue, mauve, 
rose, and peach, $16.50; lace 
bandeau boudoir cap, $5.95 
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The original basket shape'of bag 
above makes it unusually capacious; 
of black oilcloth bound in black 


braid, cretonne design in red, $1.30 
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HEALTH and BEAUTY at THEIR BEST 
Keeping the Telltale Wrinkle at Bay 


By Nora Mullane 


We find in the enormous 
interest manifested in 
these articles a most grati- 
fying r ponse lo the 


thought and care devot:d 
to planning them. In 
answer to requests from 


thousands of readers Miss 
Mullane’s) next paper 
will discuss the Care of 


the Hair. Remember that 
Miss Mullane will an- 
swer personal queries on 
the subj cts of thesearticles 
for tr) nts postage 
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HOUSANDS of letters have asked 

for specific instructions on how 

to remove wrinkles, so it seemed 

advisable to devote an article to 
that particular subject without further 
loss of time. 

This will mean a repetition of some of the 
advice given in the preceding article. 
Building up muscle and removing wrinkles 
are so closely allied that it is impossible 
to separate them, inasmuch as you must 
tone up and strengthen the muscles 
before you can soften the lines. Wrin- 
kles are not caused by some trouble in 
the skin itself as a rule, but by a weak- 
ened and relaxed condition of the under- 
lying muscular tissue. Therefore we 
must not work superficially, but deeply, 
always taking care not to bruise or 
injure the skin. Facial massage, as 
given in Lesson 1, March issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, tells you how to rub 
the face correctly, upward and back- 
ward; it tells you not to rub downward, 
as all the lines of the face tend that 
way, and following their course will 
accentuate them. An important point 
to notice is that massage is not to be 
used in cases of skin infections, such as 
acne, eczema, or inflammations, as you 
run the risk of spreading the infection 
to the healthy tissue. 

Begin the treatment with a light 
Pressure; use only enough oil or cold- 
cream to lubricate the skin and make 
the manipulation smooth. Make sure 
that the cold-cream or oil is of the 
best quality. Work long enough to 
stimulate the circulation and bring the 
blood to the part you are working on. 
By combining with the massage mus- 
cular activity—that is, exercising the 
muscles of the face by making faces at 


yourselfi—you will be rewarded with 








quick results. This must be directed by 
your own will-power; no one can do it for 
you, and it is really wonderful what you 
can accomplish through your own efforts, if 
only you will be persevering and stick to it. 
I can advise you, but you must do the work. 


Treatment for Lines 
Lesson 4 


Take the lines around the eyes, com- 





To soften lines about the eyes, work lightly 
and gently from the outside in toward the nose 





To soften the laughing 
lines that form from the 
nose to the mouth corners, 
‘first use the rotary move- 
ment with the tips of the 
fingers. Now stretch the 
mouth, inflate the cheeks, 
and hold the air for a few 
seconds, breathing gently 
through the nose and 
puffing gently, exactly as 





if you were blowing bub- 
bles. You will see how 
this smooths out all the 
lines about the mouth 


monly called ‘‘crow’s-feet,’’ and with the 
middle finger of the right hand work lightlv 
and gently from the outside in toward the 
nose, following the muscle around the eve. 
If the lines are deep, stretch the part 
with index and middle finger of left hand, 
while working with middle finger of right 
hand, stroking with the two middle fingers 
over the nose from the eyebrows down- 
ward and outward. This is the only down- 
ward stroke used in facial massage. 

To soften the laughing lines that 
form from nose to mouth corners, first 
use the tips of the fingers, doing both 
sides at a time, using the rotary move- 
ment. Work outward toward the ear 
and upward over the cheekbones. Re- 
peat a few times; that will stretch the 
muscles one way. Now stretch the 
mouth as for whistling or blowing, 
inflate the cheeks and hold the air for 
a few seconds, at the same time breath- 
ing freely through the nose, then slowly 
blow imaginary bubbles, puffing out the 
cheeks and repeating as many times 
a day as you choose. You will 
see that this smooths out all lines 
about the mouth. Now stroke, using 

the rotary motions around the mouth 
and stroking the chin upward. 

To soften the lines of the forehead, 
use the rotary movement with the tips 
of the fingers. Work upward and out- 
ward in small circles from the brows 
to the hair, and over the temples. 
Before finishing the treatment, exercise 
the facial muscles. All the muscles go 
up except the ring muscle around the 
mouth, which is round, and the muscle 
aroundtheeye. Stretch thelinesasmuch 
as possible and work over them. Always 
finish with stroking, and remember that 
it is the blood that will nourish, and not 
the cold-cream. (Continued on page 143) 
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PRETTY THINGS for the DINING-ROOM 


ILET crochet is one of 
the popular laces for 
household use, this sum- 

mer. As usual with our pret- 
tiest things, it is inspired by 
France, being patterned after 
the famous filet brodé so well 
known in that country. 

Filet crochet makes an in- 
stant appeal to women, be- 
cause of the distinction of its 
simple designs, so well adapt- 
ed for use anywhere in the 
home. The plainness of it, 
and the freedom from frills, 
permit its use even in the 
living-room, as well as in the 
dining-room and bedroom. 

The stitch is so simple that 
even a novice in crochet work 
can accomplish the most in- 


The beginner may make the large centerpiece of 
this luncheon set first, using it while complet- 
ing the plate doilies. The graceful design of cornu- 
copias reduces beautifully for the smaller doilies 


Framed in mahogany and glass-covered to 
make a tray, this oblong of filet with the 
quaint fruit basket will last alifetime. For 
lemonade or ice-tea glasses or sherbet cups, 
the light color will form a cool, and attrac- 
tive background and will do away with the 
constant washing necessary when a doily 
1s used on the tray without protection 


Often after the curtains are 
taken down for the sum- 
mer, we are struck with 
the blankness of the win- 
dows. Linen blinds, with a 
decoration to break the 
plainness, are a delightful 
substitute for curtains and 
for the stiff blinds of win- 
tertime. Ti: are me- 


thing new in decoratior 


Ort 
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tricate designs. for it allows 
.a Clear explanation and easily 
perceived patterns. The arti- 
cles illustrated on this page 
range from the simple to the 
elaborate. all with the charm- 
ingly conventionalized figures 
characteristic of this work. 
Every woman will want 
these things for her own dining- 
room, and she may so easily 
accomplish them in the spare 
moments that would other. 
wise be wasted in doing noth 
ing. The novelty of the de- 
signs is bound to attract in- 
terest, and the usefulness of 
the articles shown here will 
determine every home-keeper 
to make them for herself 
during the long, idle summer. 


Originally planned as a clever chair-back to 
match the blinds and luncheon set, this oblong of 
filet might be used equally well to replace the 
conventional centerpiece on the dinner-table 


Equally attractive for the table is this 
oval at the left, with a fancy edge. The 
bread-tray doily’s delicate transparencies 
will show the gleam of silver through the 
meshes. The hot toast cover, just helow u, 
can be depended on to bring a smile to the Sun- 
day supper or breakfast, wherever it is used. 
Again Mrs. Orr has found real novelties 


Patterns and directions 
for making the centerpiece 
and three sizes of doilis 
to match will be sent for 
25¢ in stamps. Patterns 
of the tray, bread-tray 
doily, hot toast cover, win- 
dow shade, anc chair back 
will be sent for 25¢. Ad- 
dress Anne Orr, cart 
of Good Housekecept 
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“I never make light of your care 
But make it much lighter to bear. 
This bright radiation in homes of the nation 
Brings comfort and liberty there.” 
illows 
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“The most important thing that 
modern dietary science teaches is the 
supreme value of a good appetite and 
good digestion. 


ack to R = 4 

ey 3 Ds The very latest science says you 

er-tale SG q 2 should eat a good soup every day. 
™ Why? Because good soup is an appe- 


tizer as well as a food. 


You are following science and common sense—both when 
you begin your dinner or supper with 


*Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
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It not only imparts a keener relish 
to your entire meal, but makes all 
your food digest better and yield 
you more nutrition. 


Many people are over-fed but 
under-nourished. Many eat too much 
meat. When you begin with 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup you may 


want less meat, less heavy food. 
But what you eat nourishes and 
satishes. The soup itself is nour- 
ishing. 


Keep a supply on your pantry 
shelf, and get the 
full benefit and en- 
joyment. 


Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef Soup— Almost a meal. 


In this new Campbell’s kind we combine choice vegetables, selected 
beef and a nourishing stock. An unusually hearty soup. Try it. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 


LOOK FOR THE HED-AND-WrllrTz LABEL 


In using advertisements see page 103 











“Babys ‘First Two 
Terrible Years 


A baby has no control over its early 
habits—no power of self-protection. It 
is perfectly helpless against an endless 
siege of irritation. 

Baby skin, a skin flower-soft and 
delicate as silk, is scalded most of the 

time. . These scalds are 











e", chafed into a painful 
7-7 rash by the curiously 
haa > __ uncomfortable garments 

« } which encase chubby 





legs. 
Teething rash 
ways distressing 
its bit of suffering. 
There is wonderful relief for baby in 
Mennen Kora-Konia. ra 
Dust Kora-Konia on the “"~ 2% 
raw, inflamed skin. See 
how quickly the sores dry 
up and the redness turns to 
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a healthy pink—how the , TH 

pain goes and lets the baby a 

sleep—or smile. e 
Kora-Konia soothes and heals. It 





contains several ingredients of recog- 
nized medicinal value and 








resists all moisture. It is 
antiseptic, absorbent, and 
lubricating; and it stays 






put, giving lasting relief. 

Kora-Konia is a blessing 
to grown-ups as well. It 
relieves chafing, burns and 
skin irritations. 

















Send 10c for a physician’s sample. 
A full 


costs 50c. 


Do You Chafe? 


— 


6-4 





size box of Kora-Konia 







-KONIA 


will bring you 
blessed relief. 
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THe Mennen Company 
Newark. fV.J. U.S.A. 
tboratories: Newark, N. J., 


Sales Agent in Cana 
farold F. Ritchie & Co., Toront 







Montreal, Quebec 
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About Kiddies and the Out-of-Doors 


Garden Stick—I 
have two yardsticks 
invaluable 
tome. Oneisa stick 


| marked by a florist 


with the various 

depths to plant different bulbs. When planting 
any bulbous roots, one can be guided entirely 
by this marked stick. Be sure that the depth 
is the proper one for that root. The other 
yardstick is a holder for the garden hose. It is 
a three-foot stick pointed to a sharp end and 
bound with metal on the sharpened end. About 
six inches from the top is a hole large enough 
to admit the nozzle of the hose. This stick can 
be inserted in the ground anywhere with no 
injury to the plants, and the hose can be di- 
rected to any desired spot. M.C.N., Ia. 


Protection When Gardening—Just before 
going to work in the soil about the flowers or 
in the yard, I put a little soap under my finger 
nails. After so doing, the nails are not injured 
and are easily cleaned. Mrs. C. H., Cal. 


Sun Curtains—We have a screened and 
glassed-in sleeping porch, the windows of which 
swing out like awnings. To shade this porch 
we have kalsomined the upper inside half of 
the windows in a pleasing shade of green. This 
can easily be washed off with cold water. Cur- 
tains proved unsatisfactory, as they snapped 
in the wind and also shut out the breeze. Kal- 
somine can be bought reasonably at any paint 
or hardware store. A. W. R., Mass. 


Painted Rugs—We have lengthened the 


lives and greatly improved the appearance of 


our grass-cloth porch rugs by treating them 
once a season to a coat of thinned house paint. 


| We spread the rugs flat, sweep them well, and 
| then paint them as we would a floor. Our rugs 
| were originally green with Greek borders in 





| darker green. 


They have been painted three 
times now—once with green, and twice with 


| brown—and are much better looking than 


when they were so garishly new. 
s Ry she ds Xs 

Screen Door Protectors—After replacing 

the wire netting in the back screen door several 


| times, we hit upon the plan of nailing a wooden 
bar across the door at the proper height for the 


maid’s elbow to shove against when carrying a 
basket of clothes or other bulky article. 
C. A.D. Wask. 


Elastic Buttons—My babies used to fight 


| against having their shoes buttoned, as the 


button-hook hurt their feet. Now I put the 
buttons on with cord elastic sewed at the first 
and last buttons only, run out and in for each 
intermediate button, leaving the cord a little 
slack at each button. Now the shoes can be 
buttoned with the fingers, and as the elastic 
gives wherever the strain comes, the shoes do 
not bind the ankles. Mrs. F. E. H., Va. 


Children’s Pictures—Every one knows that 
children love children, and as I love them, 
too, I want to tell something that they will 
like. I lost my little son not long ago, and to 


| remind myself that there was still beauty in 


| and I handed him the Baby Book. 


| as “Oh, de pitty baby! Oh, de little boy!” 


life, I began to cut out pictures of lovely chil- 
dren ranging in age from the tiniest baby to 
those seven or eight years old, and also the 
Kewpies from Goop HousEKEEPING. These I 
pasted in my “ Baby Book”—just a scrapbook 
to which I gave that name. One of my friends 
called on me the other day with her little boy, 
His little 
face just beamed with delight, and his eyes 
danced. He gave little gurgling squeals such 
[t 
was worth a lot, to see him enjoy that book. 

Mrs. E. L. M., Mich. 





What have you discovered? 
we can use we will purchase at the rate of one 
dollar each, Enclose a stamped, addressed envelop 
if you desire the return of unavailable manuscript. 


To Take an In. 
door Picture—Any 
one who has tried it 
knows it is a difficult 
task to take an ip- 
door picture of an 
active child. By using a sheet to reflect the 
light, I have had good success in getting 
snapshots of my baby. By placing the sub. 
ject near a sunny window but not in the 
direct sunlight, and with a sheet fixed at one 
side, high enough so that it reaches above the 
subject’s head, very good results may be 


Every discovery that 


obtained. If the child sitson the floor, the 
sheet will be high enough thrown over two 
chairs. Mrs. L. A. W., Ill, 


Cardboard Stocking Forms — Stocking 
forms may be cut from white cardboard, and 
are just as effective in preventing shrinkage of 
babies’ stockings when drying as the wooden 
ones to be purchased in the shops, and prac- 
tically no expense at all. Besides, one can 
make new ones with very little trouble as the 
ever-increasing size of baby’s foot requires 
them. This has saved me at least $2.00, for I 
have had several different sizes since our baby’s 
birth. Mrs. J. D. C., Pa. 


Road Cribbage—Road cribbage will keep 
children occupied and quiet for even a long 
trip. We have two children, a boy and a girl. 
The boy and his father sit on one side of the 
train, and the girl and I on the other. Then 
the game begins. If traveling through the 
country, we count all the sheep, pigs, cows, 
horses, and dogs we can see. A sheep counts 
five, a pig three, a cow two, and horses and 
dogs one apiece. If the children are too young, 
the parents can keep the record. There is lively 
competition, and the children will play it for 
hours at a time. When passing through towns, 
we count machines, as this gives a change. 
It is a good plan to have a prize, such as a 
puzzle, at the end of each day, as this gives 
added enjoyment. Mrs. E. M.; Cal. 


Toy Basket for the Small Guest—Per- 
haps one of the greatest assets in our home is 
a large basket full of toys—an auto, a tea-set, 
a toy telephone, a hand-bag full of toy money, 
a rabbit, crayons, and books. Herein lies the 
value. We are without little children in our 
home, but most of our friends bring little chil- 
dren to see us. Soon after their arrival 1 hand 
them the basket and tell them to see if there 
is anything interesting in it. So far it has 
never failed to fulfil its mission, making an 
easy, restful time for the visiting mother as 
well as the hostess. A whole set of different 
toys will delight any child without much more 


attention from its elders. 

Mrs. W. T. S., Mass. 
Baby’s Cup—Our little three-year-old was 
ambitious to drink her milk out of a cup like 
mama’s, but the little fingers were too small 
to grasp the handle securely, and the result 
was that the milk was spilled. We tried hav- 
ing her use a bouillon cup, and by using both 
handles she managed it without spilling a drop. 

Dr. C. C. L., Ind. 


Nursery Clothes-Line—aiter I had ironed 
baby’s dresses and rompers, I disliked to lay 
them in a pile in the sewing-room until I could 
find time to put in tapes or take a few needed 
stitches. I hung a small cord across one corner 
of the room and hung the clothes which needed 
attention on my improvised line with large 
safety-pins. The clothes are not mussed, ant 
when I have a spare minute, it is easy to put 
in the tapes or take a few stitches. No time's 
wasted hunting through a pile of clean clothes, 
and the clothes not wanted are unhandled. 

Mrs. A. A.G., N. ¥. 
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Companion of the 
Healthy 


ng BAKER’S COCOA 


— 


tastes good and is good 


It is a great aid toward the maintenance of health and strength as it is 
absolutely pure, wholesome, and possesses real food value, more than 
one quarter of it being a pure and easily digested fat. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 


In using advertisements see page 103 













































































Fresh From the Green 
Pastures to You 


Hormel’s Dairy Brand Bacon for dainty, 
appetizing meals on hot summer days. _ For 
instance, try this: 


Make a thin white sauce and add 34 cup 
grated American cheese. Pour over toast 
and serve with crisp slices of Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand Bacon on top. 


Sliced in cartons or in the flitch. It comes 
to you from the cool, green pastures of the 
Northwest, far from the congested packinz 
districts. Even slices—a streak of cherry lean 
and creamy fat. Norind. All solid meat. 
Rich—tender with that sweetness individual 
to the HORMEL Products. 

Hormel’s Dairy Brand Ham 


Order a whole ham. Bake or bo'l. Always 
ready for many wholesome, tasty dishes. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 


Dept. B Austin, Minn. 


If your quality dealer 
cannotsupply you send 
us his name and we will 
mail you our booklet, 
“Dainty Ways of Serv- 
ing.” 










Plural Plug 
SOCKET 


$1.25 Each 
3 For $3.50 
j — Your Dealer or Parcel Post — 
FITS ANY SOCKET—ONE PIECE— 
NO BREAKAGE—SHADE HOLDER 
KING. No Change in Light Position. 
Gets Results in the Way You Want Them. 


* Take No 
Substitute 


AJAX 


Electric 
Specialty Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















use whole grain products. See that 

they have cereals and flours that 

are not demineralized, denatured, 
degerm:nated or robbed. 

Send $1.00 for 8 pounds of our buhrstone 
water ground entire Whole Wheat Flour with 
recipe booklet. 

* GREAT VALLEY MILLS, P. O. Box 501, Paoli, Pa. 


BERTHE MAY’S ORIGINAL CORSET FOR 


MATERNITY 


Comfort, abdominalsupport. Protects mother 

r and child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance. 
) Writefor Booklet No. 7,freein plain, sealed envelope. 
Mailorders, fullsatisfaction. Fine for stont women 

and invalids Rerthe May. 10 E. 46th St.. N. Y. 





* Good Housekeeping 
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SOME BLACK SHEEP D®: WILEY now has ready for 

distribution the following pam- 
phlets in his Health Series: ‘‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,” *“The Feeding of 
Older Children,” ‘‘Constipation,”’ and 
“Reducing and Increasing -Weight.”’ 
The last two are for adults. 
be sent for five 
cents in stamps for each one Ces‘red. 


In my cook-book I find 
the following: ‘Water in 
which potatoes have been 
boiled is unsafe for food. 
It should be thrown away. 
In making potato soup 
parboil the potatoes for five 
minutes and throw away 
the water.” A woman 
who has been working for 
me recently insists that 
potato water has a delicious 
flavor and when added to other vegetables or to 
gravies greatly improves them. She has eaten it all 
her life and knows many other people who have 
done likewise, and she does not believe in the poison 
tradition. Mrs. J. H. F., Minn. 

The potato belongs to a family some mem- 
bers of which are poisonous, as, for instance, 
the deadly nightshade. A few black sheep 
ought not to give a bad name to the whole 
flock. The potato sprouts and fruits contain 
a bitter glucosid, solanin, which in large quan- 
tities is considered poisonous. When potatoes 
are exposed to warmth and light, this bitter 
principle is developed. It is found also in the 
eyes and in some instances in the skin. There 
is no danger whatever in using the water in 
which potatoes have been boiled, provided 
they have not commenced to grow and the 
eyes have been cut out. Aside from flavor, 
there is another objection to throwing away 
the potato water. It contains soluble vitamins 
and minerals which give to potato skins one 
of their chief hygienic values. 


EXCESSIVE USE OF LEMON JUICE 


My husband takes daily the juice of two lemons, 
one grapefruit, and lettuce dressed with vinegar 
and sugar, which he prefers to French dressing or 
mayonnaise. Is he taking too much acid into his sys- 
tem? Eeis fifty-eight, robust, and takes a good deal 
of active exercise outdoors. ys. C, IV. D., Calif. 


The citric acid in lemons and grapefruit is 
combined largely with potash. It has no 
tendency whatever to produce that condition 
known as acidosis. In point of fact, it has the 
contrary effect. The residue of digestion of 
citrus fruit is always alkaline. Your husband 
uses more citrus fruit, and especially lemons, 
than most people would relish. Evidently 
no visible deleterious effect has been produced. 
The use of vinegar in moderation is not a 


pamphlets will 





threat to health. The vinegar is completely 
burned in the body, the smoke consisting of 
carbon dioxid and water. Vinegar, however, 
is not combined with any base and for that 
reason can not quite rank with lemon juice 
in hygienic properties. I think your husband 
would do better to use a part of the lemon juice 
for the salad dressing and leave the vinegar out. 


HARD WATER AND HARD ARTERIES 

I live in Flatbush, and the water here is very hard- 
I fear it does not agree with me. Of course I might 
buy mineral water for drinking, but I can not afford 
it. /t anyevent the hard water would be use: ior 
coo'in’. I have read that hard water causes hard- 
ening of the arteries in old people, and I am no longer 
young. Miss M. B., N. Y. 

I do not think there is any truth in the state- 
ment that drinking hard water causes harden- 
ing of the arteries. It is as natural for the 
coats of the arteries to become inflexible as 
it is for wrinkles to appear in the skin, the 
eyes to lose their clearness of vision, and the 
hair to turn gray with advancing years. 
Hardening of the arteries may be facilitated 
by an improper diet, especially by a too free 
indulgence in meats, alcoholic beverages, and 
tobacco. Nevertheless, I should not advise 
the drinking of water which contains so much 
mineral matter as to be classed as a mineral 
water. Real mineral water may be advan- 
tageous for temporary use in some cases, but I 

| should not advise it as a daily, lifelong diet. 


WILEY’S 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 
No exceptions can be made to this 
tule. Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 
analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 
to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


GIVE THE DENTIST 
HIS DUE 


_ I have read with great 
interest and profit your 
atticles each month in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING and 
accepted them as truth, 
but when the great food 
expert makes the state. 
ment that the only remedy 
for pyorrhea is the dentist's 
forceps, you must pardon 
me if I ask you to correct 
that statement, for it is not in accord with the facts, 
Pyorrhea is not.a disease of the root of the tooth but 
of the alveolar process and the peridental membrane, 
As to the cause of the plague, some think it is of bacte. 
rial origin, and others attribute it to traumatic injury, 
Personally, I. believe our food habits the cause, for 
as long as there is a free, uninterrupted flow of blood 
to the bones and membrane, pyorrhea does not 
make its appearance. The food of the present gen- 
eration 1s soft and requires but little mastication, 
which is not enough to stimulate the blood flow; 
hence we have starvation and death. The alveolar 
process is destroyed, the peridental membrane dies, 
and the teeth are lost. The statement that pyorrhea 
is incurable is calculated to do great harm and cause 
great suffering, and I ask you for the sake of humanity 
to correct it as soon as possible. Dy H. Y. J.. Ala 


I sincerely hope that you are right in your 
opinion and that I am wrong. Your oppor- 
tunities for observation are much more ex- 
tended than mine. I read your letter to my 
dentist yesterday, a man who has had large 
experience in pyorrhea and has many cases 
now under treatment. He entirely agrees 
with me in my view that when an alveolus 
is once affected, all treatment is useful only 
in prolonging somewhat the date of final ex- 
traction. On the other hand, he agrees with 
you that a careful watching of the teeth so as 
to ascertain the first symptom of the disease 
may result in avoiding it altogether by proper 
prophylactic treatment. I heartily endorse 
your opinion that the common habit of cating 
soft foods, especially among our children, is 
one of the predisposing causes, and I constantly 
advise my correspondents to give their chil- 
dren food which requires careful mastication. 


THE MENACE OF THE MILLERS 

I have tried to eat the products of whole ground 
grain and to follow a healthful diet, and have gained 
strength rapidly. It seems, however, that the millers 
of the country are inimical to the sale of whole grain 
products. I have been getting whole wheat flour 
directly from a mill here. We now find, in trying 
to get the whole, brown rice, that the millers do not 
want the whole rice sold. This miller claimed that 
too much had been sold already. We have been 
trying in Los Angeles and in Pasadena to get the 
whole rice. Is there no way that the people can 
defend themselves from the millers who desire to 
sell the health of our people for the profit obtained 
in milling the grain? It seems to me that if a nation 
ever needed the mineral salts, it is our nation, and 
yet all the harm which can come to us through 
deprivation of the mineral salts is being forced 
upon us. Can you not do something or tell me of 
something or some place where help can be obtained? 
It seems to me that this is an insidious force, a real 
Canzer to the health of our whole country, if the 
millers can prevent the sale of such products. 


Mrs. E. K. M., Calif. 

It is unfortunate that the millers of the 
country have taken such an antagonistic 
stand with regard to whole cereal flour and 
meal. This attitude can not be attributed 
to ignorance, but rather to tradition and 
prejudice. The injury which this attitude 
has done to the citizens and soldiers of this 
country is very great, but we should not put 
all the blame as indicated above. There is 
no disguising the fact that the vast majority 
of the people of this country prefer white flour 
and devitalized corn-meal. As long as this 
attitude persists among the people, we can not 
expect any change of heart among the millers. 
As long as it is more profitable for them to 
make white flour, they will continue to do 50, 
until the public recognizes the danger of such 
a diet and demands something better. 
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HE first and great- 

| est task of man in 

peace or war is to 

provide bread! Millions sow and reap that the 

world’s bread may be produced. Giant locomo- 

tives strain at their loads, great elevators rear their 

bulky forms to the clouds, that material for bread 

may be transported and stored. An army of mill- 

ers, whitened by service, grind day and night. 
Thousands of ovens operate constantly. 

To aid in America’s vast bread-making task, 
Fleischmann yeas factories in every section run 
without pause: a great national organization works 
surely and tirelessly as the rising sun, that each 
morning's sun may see compressed yeast delivered 
to bakers and grocers everywhzre. 


No other ‘tem of food = es 


© 
contains so complete a ration — 
as bread. Bread made with Fleisch- 
mann’3 Compressed Yeast 1s appetizing, whole- 
some and nourishing in the highest degree; 
because this yeast gives it most rapid and 
thorough fermentation — thereby increasing its 


food value. 


Give bread a more important place on your 
table—bread made with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
See that your children eat more of it—at meals and 
between. Watch them grow rosier and sturdier! 
When they take their own place as bread-winners, 
they will thank you for having taught them the 
value of the world’s greatest food—Bread. Eat 
bread!—more bread! 


In the United States and Canada nearly all bread is made with Fleischmann s Compressed Yeast. 


¥* THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
In All Cities 


EEE F schmant ann 1s Ye as p csececccezes F/ 
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The NESTLE 
Permanent 
Hair Wave 


Is a blackbird prettier than a duck? 
We ask that because looking over the 
bejewelled opera patrons the other 
night, we found but two or three out 
of the hundreds who did not miss the 
point with their ‘hair: 


Well, the. duck has, the advan- 
tage in. feathers, and in quantity, 
buft® he: is*an- weve sore” just the 
same because he lacks elegance and 
grace. 


We saw plenty of curls and plenty 
of ‘‘ fair hair,” but the essence, cul- 
tured nature, was expressed in un- 
symmetrical vulgar efforts, as seen 
through a front mirror. 


Human hair should not be straight 
—that’s a deformity—but it should 
still less be “‘kinky.” Give it a 
slight permanent wave every few 
months. Take two looking glasses 
when you dress it and just see that 
it looks groomed and glossy with 
lines to fit your costume. 


HOME OUTFIT 

For $15 you get a Nestlé Home-outfit 
which lasts a lifetime. Buy this if you 
cannot go to a Nestlé establishment. 
Waving supplies for the rest of the 
family are cheap. Over 6000 of these 
outfits are now in families and give ex- 
cellent satisfaction. 





THE NESTOL COMB 


Naturally wavy hair is our birth right 
(see Dict.). If you have such hair you 
may improve or defeat it. The device 
here illustrated gives the so-called 
‘““Water-wave.”’ the only good thing for 
such hair. Price $2 and $2.50 (4 and 
5 inch sizes). 

An illustrated booklet explaining 
permanent waving and its principles 
tully as also the ‘‘Nestol combs” is 
sent free. 


C. NESTLE CoO. 


Original Inventors of Permanent \Waving 


657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 


Corner 52nd Street New York 
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The Test of Scarlet 


(Continued from page 26) 


wherever there was a bit of shade, they lay 
fallen and crumpled, their tunics flung aside 
and their shirts torn open to the chest. They 
would look very much like this one day when 
the tornado of bullets and shell-fire had swept 
over them. The thought made me sick; the 
picture was too horribly similar and realistic. 
It was only when I looked at the horses, strung 
out in three long lines, peacefully swishing their 
tails and nosing round for any wisps of hay 
that were remaining, that I felt assured that 
the catastrophe, which was always coming 
nearer, had not yet befallen. 

“There’s those that does it because they’re 
frightened.” That thought kept running 
through my head as I searched the stern and 
haggard faces of these boys who had been 
shipped from the ends of the earth to die to- 
gether. They didn’t look the kind to be easily 
frightened. I knew they weren’t the kind, for 
[’d seen them fighting forward through the 
mud-bath of the Somme and driving their guns 
into action through the death-traps of Farbus. 
But no one can guess rightly the agony which 
lies hidden behind the impassive masque of the 
external. 


HE sunset, lying low on the horizon, cut a 
brilliant line behind the shoulders of the 
drivers, causing their metal work to glitter and 


| emphasizing the erectness of their soldierly 


| ing sunset. 








| up and saluted. 
| sir. 


| some one after him at the double. 
| you'll find him in his billets.” 


bearing in the saddle. They looked a very 
different lot from the disorganized mob which 
eight hours earlier had lain scattered through- 
out the ditches of the countryside. 

As we waited, the pool of darkness, which at 
first had washed shallowly about the gun wheels 
and the feet of the horses, began to creep higher, 
till only the heads of the men and horses re- 
mained distinct against the frieze of the vanish- 
All else was vague and lost. A 
nightingale in a neighboring thicket began to 


| pour out its solitary song; far away in the in- 


tervals of silence a second bird answered. 
There was a heavy and yearning melancholy 
in what they said which played havoc with the 
accustomed stoicism of our hearts. 

As I listened, the Number One of A Sub rode 
“One of my men’s missing, 
He’s Gunner Standish, a steady, quiet 
sort of lad, the chap as kept the gun in action 
single-handed, when all the rest of the crew was 
knocked out in the Willerval racket.” 

I remembered Standish well; I had had him 
in mind for the next promotion. He had won 
the military medal for his gallantry at Will 
erval, for fighting his gun alone, when the pit 
had become a shambles and all his comrades 
were lying about him either wounded or dead. 

I turned to the Number One bruskly. 
“But you reported your subsection as complete 
a good half-hour ago.” 

“And it was complete then, sir. I spoke 
with the man myself. He slipped off while we 
was waiting for the Major. He didn’t ask no 
permission and didn’t say a word to any one.” 

“Perhaps he’d remembered that he’d left 
behind some of his kit. You’d better send 
Probably 


“T’ve done that, sir, and he wasn’t there.” 

“Had he been drinking?”’ 

The Sergeant shook his head. 

“Well,” I said, “I’ll have to report to the 
Major, and then you and [ will go and search 
for him. I'll wager we'll find him in his bil- 
lets.” 

The Major told me “ Righto,” and not to be 
long. We weren’t running a kindergarten. 
If the chap got left behind, it was his own 
lookout. 

The billets were not more than a hundred 
and fifty yards from the horse lines. They 
consisted of a moldy stable standing on one 
side of a farmyard, the whole of which was 


, made foul by an accumulation of manure, as 
| is the custom in French farmyards. 


We tiptoed our way across the reeking mess, 
choosing our path so as not to sink too deeply 
into it. At the doorway to the low, barn-like 
structure, we called the man’s name, “Stand- 
ish.” When he did not answer, I loosened my 
flashlight from my belt and swept the ray along 
the broken floor and into the. farthest corners, 
It seemed not unlikely that he might have 
fallen asleep there. All I saw was the refuse 
of worn-out equipment and empty bean tins 
neatly gathered up into sacks. Already [ 
could hear the first of the teams pulling out 
and the rattling of the guns on the road as they 
left the padded surface of the turf. If we did 
not hurry, we should be left behind ourselves. 

“T told you he wasn’t here, sir,” the Ser- 
geant said. 

Just as we were. leaving I flashed my light 
round the building for one last look. In so 
doing I tilted the lamp, so that the ray groped 
among the rafters of the roof. The Sergeant 
started back with a curse, knocking the lamp 
from my hand. Just above his head he had 
seen it hanging, its face staring down at him 
crookedly. 

The nightingales were still singing in the 
thickets when we left, singing of things for- 
saken, of beauty and of passion. I could not 
shake off the impression that it was their sweet, 
intolerable melancholy which had urged him 
to do it. If we had taken to the road an hour 
earlier, he would have been saved from that 
act. Poor lad! He had played the game to 
the top of his bent, till he had passed the limit 
of his power to suffer. What was the limit of 
us who remained? How much further had we 
to go till we reached the breaking-point? 

‘“There’s those that does it because they're 
frightened.” Trottrot knew of what he was 
talking. 


VIII 


HERE’S no longer the faintest doubt as to 

where we are going: we're marching into the 
great shove, to which all the previous four 
years of war have been a preface. We're 
marching, if human endurance can carry us, 
straight into the heart of Germany. Among 
ourselves we make no more attempts to dis- 
guise what is intended; as though the doors of 
a furnace had been suddenly flung wide, we feel 
the heat of the trial which will consume us. 

One looks curiously into the faces of his 
companions, half expecting to find their fates 
written on their foreheads. In so doing, he is 
not morbid; he simply braces himself to meet 
the facts of things which must surely happen. 
He knows that many of those who jest with 
him today will lie endlessly asleep tomorrow. 
He wonders vaguely to which company he him- 
self will belong—the company of those who 
sleep or those who go toiling forward. It 
seems as though those who are to fall in the 
battle must have been already selected; they 
must have been assigned some mark by which 
they may be detected. So one watches his 
comrades stealthily to discover the invisible 
tag which records their lot. 

[ find myself speaking to my men more as a 
friend and less as an officer. The thought of 
that last night march which all men must 
make solitarily is drawing us together in a 
closer bond. A voice is continually whisper- 
ing, “It may be the last time you can be de- 
cent to that chap, the last time.”’ 

[ notice the counterpart of my own feeling 
in the attitude of the drivers toward their 
horses. They, too, realize that for many of us, 
whether human or four-footed, the hour of 
parting is approaching fast. When stables are 
ended, and the hungry crowd is dashing for 
the cook-house in a greedy endeavor to collar 
the biggest portions, the drivers turn back to 
their teams to give Chum and Blighty an extra 
pat and to shake the hay a little loose for them 
The horses sniff against the men’s shoulders 
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Which Saves More Motions? 


HE kitchen cabinet is a household necessity to women who 
have used one—yet it saves motions only during the 
preparation of meals. 


P, anv G.—The White Naphtha Soap saves motions during every 
minute you spend in cleaning, scrubbing or washing anything 
in or about the house because the soap—not your arms—does 
the work. Do you wonder that women who have used this 
quick-action soap will not keep house without it? 


It works faster and better than other soaps because it is made of 
better materials and produces thicker, richer suds. It makes 
light work of the hardest cleaning and washing because it con- 
tains naphtha which softens and loosens dirt merely by contact. 


Try it for anything — you will not want to keep house without it. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 
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or beautiful 


woodwork, doors 
and furniture 


_——— 


Why HARD As Well 
As BEAUTIFUL? 


Woodwork should be hard as well 
as beautiful. Of course none of the 
fine hardwoods will actually wear out, 
but the value of the extreme hardness 
of ‘‘Beautiful birch’? is that it will 
scarcely show the signs of wear at all. 
The wonderful beauty of the birch 
woodwork in your home will remain 
fresh and handsome through the wear 
of years. 


It is the mar-resisting hardness of 
“Beautiful birch’? that makes its 
beauty so often seen in great hotels 
and office buildings where the usage 
is most severe. 


Know about this beautiful and 
practical wood. Write for book- 
let and six finished samples. 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOOD MFRS. ASSN. 
206 F. R. A. Bidg Oshkosh, Wis. 


Find out about 





THE ee ™" , ISA 
VIEW wee BIRCH 
SHOWN HOME 












Dodson 
WrenHouse 
dec 


Beautify Your Grounds By 
Erecting Dodson Bird Houses 


They are not only attractive in appearance, 
but are uns: for giving that touch 

of beauty without which no grounds 
are lete. 


Dales Bird Houses 


if put > now will be occupied this summer. 

as all of our song birds raise two broods of 

young each ear and ey ae always 

ite! 

DODSON HOUSES win the birds as they 

are built by a bird lover who has epent a life 

attracting them around his own home. 

DODSON houses are built by a bird-lover who 

izes ta 8 pind eanctuary., Tye en ae years 
udy e@ son: i its, 
attracting them around beautiful “Bird Lodge,” 
Cultivate the song birds. They will protect 
your shrubs and gardens from insect pests, 


Free bird book - 
Order Now fie rity ef anand bird ple 

Pren_A i Audubon A iati. 
Joseph H. Dodson 39% darrian Ave” erniiarociation 
Dodson Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your community of 


these quarrelsome pests. Price $7.00. 


98 July 
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The Test 


and arch their necks to gaze after them with a 
mild wonder in their eyes. 

In what part of the line lies the furnace into 
which they mean to hurl us? Some say that 
we are going to join up with the French; others 
that the Americans will be behind us and will 
leap-frog us when we have crumpled up the 
Hun Front by our attack. Nothing is certain, 
except that every night we are crawling south- 
ward. 

Are we brave or merely indifferent? The 
Army crushes imagination and sentiment. To 
attain a certain object lives have to be ex- 
pended, the more lives in proportion to the 
worth of the object. For those who plan the 
game at General Headquarters death and cour- 
age are an impersonal sum in mathematics: so 
many men and horses in the field, of whom so 
many can be spared for corpses. But the sum 
is not impersonal for us. It consists of an in- 
finite number of intimate computations—the 
little sums of what life means to us and of 
what our lives mean to the old men, mothers, 
wives, sweethearts who scan the casualty lists 
feverishly, hoping not to read our names among 
the fallen. General Headquarters can not 
be expected to complicate their bookkeeping 
by taking these bijou exercises in additicn 
and subtraction into their immense calcula- 
tions. 


OR us, in its most heroic analysis, the arith- 
metic of war is an auditing of our charac- 
ters, an impartial balancing of the selfish and 
the noble, the cowardly and the couragecus in 
our natures. Long ago, when we first enlisted, 
before’ we had any knowledge of the horrors 
we were to suffer, we set ourselves on record as 
believing that there were principles of right 
and wrong at stake, in the defense of which it 
was worth our while to die. An offensive of 
this magnitude is the test as to whether, with 
an experienced knowledge of the horrors, we 
are still men enough to hold to our bargain and 
prove our sincerity with our blood. It is the 
test of scarlet—the fiercest of all tests—which 
we encounter as heroes or avoid as moral 
bankrupts. 

Yesterday, when the battery got drunk— 
there can ke little doubt as to why it was done 
—the suspense of a Judgment Day for which 
no place or time had keen named made men 
afraid. Standish symbolizes that terror. Te 
could struggle with a fear which was present 
and which he could defeat v ith his hands, as 
he proved at V. illerval; the fear, the corring of 
which was indefinite and the shadow of which 
groped only in his mind, crushed him. Per- 
haps the rest of us avcided bis fate because we 
were of a coarser type. Mayte it was the very 
fineness of his mental qualities that tripped 
him up. Whatever the cifference, the fact re- 
mains that he failed in the test of scarlet. At 
the very moment when his comrades, equally 
weary, equally afraid, ecually in love with life, 
were marching out to throttle the danger, he, 
poor lad, was dangling from a rafter, shameful 
and unsightly, a self-confessed quitter and 
pain-dodger. Why should a man do a thing 
like that? He rushed upon the certainty of 
death, when by living he would still have re- 
tained his chance of life. All through the war 
such incidents have happened, self-maimings, 
suicides, desertions—all manners of make- 
shift means of escaping the Judgment Day of 
the attack. But death is not to be avoided by 
running away from it; those who flee from it 
in the front line find it waiting for them be- 
hind the lines at their comrades’ hands. “TI 
couldn’t face the Huns,” one deserter said with 
a kind of self-wonder, as he squared his shoul- 
ders bravely to meet the impact of the firing- 
squad, “‘but I can face this.” To my way of 
thinking it requires more courage to put a rope 
round your neck and fling yourself down irom 
the rafters of a foul stable, than to hold yourself 
erect in the early dawn with your eyes blind 
folded, waiting without whimpering for British 
bullets to strike you. There must be different 


of Scarlet 


kinds of courage, some of which war can em- 
ploy—and others. Cowardice gives one the 
courage of desperation, so that one can calmly 
perform the most terrible of acts. I suppose 
the explanation of such men as Standish is 
that terror, too long contemplated, drives them 
mad.* How much longer can the rest of us 
stand its contemplation? 

Last night’s march was like a night of <le- 
lirium with moments of consciousness; the mo- 
ments of consciousness were the worst. We 
had scarcely struck the road before men started 
to fall asleep in their saddles. When orders to 
halt or to-pull over to the right were passed 
down the column, they were not complied with. 
At first the horses saved us from tangles, for 
they heard the orders and without guiding 
carried them out. But then the horses com- 
menced to sleep as they walked, adding to our 
danger the risk that they might stumble. The 
entire battery was worn out, and it was difficult 
to know on whom you could depend. We 
off cers rode up and down, rousing the men and 
trying to keep the sergeants and corporals on 
the alert, but they, too, in many cases were 
no better and wandered nodding in their sad- 
dles. Soon after the last of the sunset had 
faded, the night had become intensely dark; 
it was scarcely possible to see your hand be- 
fore your face. Rain began to descend. 
The temperature sank, and after the heat 
of the August day it became as cold as No- 
vember. 

Orders were passed back that every gunner 
and employed man had to walk, that the vehi- 
cles might ke lightened. Some of them had 
sore feet from the previous night’s march; 
many of them were still groggy from their ex 
cesses. It required extraordinary vigilance to 
Le sure that no one was falling behind and get- 
ting lost. We shuffled along under dripping 
trees in sullen silence. Very often our route 
lay by by-roads, that the traffic might be re 
lieved on main thoroughfares. The by-roads 
were soggy and loose in their surface; branches 
and brambles slashed across our faces, leaping 
out on us from the dark. 


VERYTHING was on the move—tanks, 
heavies, siege guns, transport. They were 
pushing south, all pouring in the same direc 
tion, and no one seemed to care whom he thrust 
aside, so lcrg as ke himself got there. For long 
periccs we were held up by lorries and _cater- 
pillars which had become ditched ahead of us. 
It seerred as though we could never reach our 
camping place before day dawned. Our strict 
orders were to be off the road and hidden before 
daylight. ‘The men who had made themselves 
dead drunk before we started had the best of 
it; lashed to their gun-seats, they slept on bliss- 
fully unconscious of the rain and cold. From 
midnight till dawn was the worst period; one’s 
eyes were so heavy that it was an agony to 
keep them from closing. It became necessary 
to dismount and to lead one’s horse to prevent 
oneself from drowsing. This remedy only 
brought new complications, for it was impos- 
sible to superintend one’s section while on 
foot; mounted men in front who slept kept 
colliding with the teams and vehicles. Every 
one was cross, and strafing, and unjust by the 
time the day began to whiten. It had seemed 
that the sun had set for good; now that day was 
breaking, we felt ashamed of our appearance. 
We were muddy and sodden; our one desire 
was to find a place where we could lie down 
and rest. 

When we had limped into the field in which 
we are at present bivouacked, we found that 
only two teams could be watered at one time 
at the ford. This meant that grooming had 
to be prolonged until the last horse in the bat- 
tery had been watered. By the time stables 
had been dismissed, the men were so tired that 
they did not care for breakfast, but tumbled 
off to sleep where they dropped. 

Today I am orderly-dog, on duty for twenty- 
four hours from reveille to reveille. I sit here 
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The Test 


among the bales of hay which have been thrown 
down from the G. S. wagons, and I watch— 
and | marvel, as I never cease to marvel, at 
the men’s indomitable pluck. Now that they 
know what lies ahead of them, their behavior 
is completely nonchalant and ordinary. They 
have accepted the idea of catastrophe and have 
dismissed it from their minds. If they refer 
to it at all, it is merely as material out of which 
to manufacture jokes against themselves. 

Last night’s march with its cold and wet, 
being over, is forgotten. More night marches 
lie before them, which may be worse than the 
last, but they cross no bridges until they come 
to them. For the moment the sun shines 
luxuriously, and their fatigue is gone. Some 
of them are practising pitching with a base- 
ball; others are washing and cooling their swol- 
len feet in the ford. The gramophone, which 
we always carry with us, is playing popular 
selections from the latest thing in musical 
comedy. It’s a point of honor with every off- 
cer in our mess, when he goes on leave, to bring 
back at least half-a-dozen new records. The 
tunes bring pleasant memories of girls and 
taxis and dinner-parties and dances, of crowded 
theaters jammed with cheering khaki, of up- 
roarious laughter, of sirens blowing and bombs 
falling on London housetops—the memories 
still are pleasant—and of late, adventurous 
home-comings along unlighted thoroughfares 
to sheeted beds. All of which memories are in 
rosy contrast with the stern laboriousness of 
our present. 

Afar off I can see Bully Beef, toddling 
on chubby legs along the edge of the wood, 
gathering wild-flowers. That slim young sol- 
dier, who follows him with her eyes between 
intervals of mending a tunic, must be 
Suzette. The scene is extraordinarily restful. 
We might be planning to live forever. Wher- 
ever the eye rests, the prevailing note is sanity 
and calm. And yet our calmness is only an 
outward pretence; it means nothing more than 
this, that we are in hiding from the spies of the 
enemy. The woods which surround us were 
selected that no one might know that Foch’s 
Pets are on the march. A further emphasis 
was laid on the magnitude of the ordeal which 
awaits us by an order regarding men under ar- 
rest, which we received this morning; they are 
to be released and the charges against them 
dropped. This is no act of mercy; it simply 
means that every last man will be needed for 
the replacing of casualties. 

Dan Turpin, the Quartermaster—good old 
Dan with his large heart and immense sympa- 
thy for everybody—has just been to see me. 
He looked troubled as he halted in front of 
me, rubbing the wart on his nose thoughtfully. 





of Scarlet 


“What is it, Quarter?” [ asked. ‘‘Any- 
thing the matter with the transport? If it’s a 
long story, you’d better take a pew while you 
tell me.” 

“Tt’s nothing to do with the transport, sir,”’ 
he said, and remained standing. “It’s to do 
with what Suzette’s doing over there.” 

“What is she doing?” I glanced lazily over 
the sunlit distance in her direction. ‘‘She’s 
mending something, isn’t she?” 

Dan shook his head. Then, in order to give! 
me another chance to guess, he added, “And 
it’s got to do with what Bully Beef’s doing.” 

“‘He’s gathering wild-flowers.”’ 


“Ves. He’s gathering wild-flowers,” Dan 
said. ‘But she ain’t mending anything; she’s 


putting something together.” 

I unslung my glasses and focused them to get | 
a closer view. ‘‘Ah, I see what she’s up to 
now. She’s made a kind of pillow out of a 
piece of horse blanket, and she’s stuffing it 
with leaves.” 

“It’s a pillow for his head,’ Dan said sol- 
emnly, “and the flowers is to cover him, before 
we throw the earth on.” 

Then [ knew what Dan wanted and, rising 
to my feet, accompanied him without further 
words. _ 

In the wood which surrounds our camp we 
have just buried Standish, with Suzette’s pil- 
low beneath his head and Bully Beef’s wild- 
flowers for a covering. On account of the way 
he died, there was no parade of the battery to 
do him honor, but many of the men attended. 
Trottrot was there, whom every one regards as 
untrustworthy under shell-fire. He was one 
of those who lowered the body, bruised by its| 
last night’s march on the gun-seat, into its 
narrow bed. While the short ceremony was | 
in progress, the sound of the gramophone was 
stopped, and the shouts of the baseball pitchers 
died into silence. As we were seen to emerge | 
from the wood, with scarcely a moment’s delay 
the sounds started up again—not in callous- 
ness, but in a frenzied effort to forget. 

It was fully an hour after I had again seated | 
myself among the bales of hay that I saw Su- 
zette and Trottrot come back. I could guess 
what they had been doing—making the place 
beautiful. But why should Trottrot do that? 
He had not been the dead man’s friend. Was 
it because he himself had come so near to 
cowardice that he could stoop to be tender? 

I shall have no time to see what they have 
done to mark the grave, for a runner has just 
brought a movement order that we are to be 
prepared to march by sundown. It doesn’t | 
give us much of a margin, for the smoke-gray 
haze of evening is already creeping through the 
tree tops. 


(To be continued 


Synopsis of the Opening Instalment 


‘TONIGHT we pull our guns out. Where 

we’re going nobody knows. There’s no 
end of thrill to night marching. In the hollow 
between Mount St. Eloi and the road which 
we are traveling lies God’s Acre, with its end- 
less forest of white crosses. It is there that 
many of the pals who have served with us are 
taking their last rest. Do they strain their ears, 
where they lie so narrowly, as they catch the 
rumble of our departing guns? 

We wheel out on the straight road which 
runs like an arrow’s flight from Arras to St. Pol. 
From all directions comes the muffled roar of 
transport pouring along every artery of travel to 
the same unknown bourne to which we journey. 

At the first halt the Majorcallsto me, ‘Oh, 
Daw, one minute!” I bend down to catch 
his words, “Find out what’s happened to 
Bully Beef and Suzette.” 

Bully Beef and Suzette need explaining. 
Bully Beef is a little boy in skirts—about four 
years old. His mother is a French girl of not 
more than twenty; she is not married. Her 
hands are interminably busy, doing something 
for Bully Beef or some of our men. She has 


made herself the mother of our battery; it’s| 
to Suzette that we all go when our clothes need 
patching and when the letters from our girls 
aren’t up to scratch. Bully Beef and Suzette 
have followed our regiment at each move. 
They march with us as representatives of the 
impassioned soul of France. 

I reach the tail of the column and find the 
Quartermaster. 

“A message from the Major.” I sink my 
voice. ‘He wants to know what you’ve done 
with Bully Beef and Suzette?” 

“Hand your horse over to one of the chaps,” 
he says. ‘You shall see for yourself.” 

We go on foot toward the wagon on which 
bales of hay were packed. The rope securing 
the flap is untied, and we slip our heads under 
the tarpaulin. The bales of hay have been 
stacked so as toleavea hollow. Some one stirs, 
sighs, and turns over, disturbed by the light. 
Suzette! Bully Beef lies snuggled in her arms. 


She is journeying with us toward the Calvary 
from which all the civilian world is fleeing. 
Why does she accompany us? She knows 
that we need her love, perhaps. 
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YOUNG MRS. 


His stenographer answered her. Mr. Crom- 
artie had left the office at three. But he had 
asked Mrs. Cromartie to meet him at the 
Shoreham for a little supper at six. He might 
be leaving for New York at eight, but he would 
try to meet her there first. She was to bring 
his small bag. 

Amy, distracted, went for the bag and packed 
it. But long before she had it filled, the mo- 
mentary oblivion ceased, and all the terrible 
truth rushed over her with fresh poignancy. 
Oh, it was unthinkable that she had ruined 
him, that every second was carrying her splen- 
did Jimmy nearer the hour of his humiliation 
and downfall! 

They were quite right, Harriet and his 
mother, she decided with trembling lips. She 
wasn’t fit to be a diplomat’s trusted wife. She 
was too quick with speech, too careless of 
associates. And the terror began to hammer 
at her head again. One of those guests would 
betray her. Not deliberately, of course. But 
was it humanly believable that Georgia Cromp- 
ton could keep silence in the face of Gordon 
Forrest’s speculations; that the Chapelles, who 
loved to be the dispensers rather than receivers 
of official information, would regard Jimmy 
Cromartie’s secret as sacred? 

Then there was Helen Hume, too, ran her 
agonized thoughts. She had no special claim 
on Helen’s loyalty. It had been Helen’s gen- 
erosity to her that had made her hard months 
in Washington a little easier. She had been 
a stranger, sharing Helen’s comfortable room. 
Helen had lent her money, had advised and 
soothed her. Why should Helen add to debt 
one greater debt? 

Her anguished fretting was interrupted by 
her mother-in-law’s arrival. Mrs. Cromartie, 
usually very formal, came swiftly and silently 
up-stairs, as one entering the house of mortal 
illness. She entered Amy’s room, glanced at 
the packed bag, stood silent for a few dramatic 
moments, a magnificent vision of consternation 
and reproach, in her silk 
and her flowing furs. 
Amy had always been 
more than a little afraid 
of her; now her heart 
quailed. 

“Who is going away?” 
demanded the _ visitor 
quickly. 

“Jimmy,” faltered 
Jimmy’s wife. 

“Where is Jimmy?” 

“T don’t know,” Amy 
said. “i've been trying 
to get him by telephone.” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” his 
mother said impatiently. 
“So have I. His stenog- 
rapher knows nothing. 
Naturally he tells her 
nothing.” 

Amy felt the sting. 

“He is going to New 
York at eight,” she 
stated. 





but lots of people do it. 
any place to rent. 
prices to come down—meantime living with their wife’s 
But Uncle Sam and others say prices are not 
coming down—at least, not for some years to come. 
Allen E. Beals will tell you all about it in August. 


mother? 


(Continued from page 22) 


Could anything more effectually crush any 
hopes that Forrest may have had?” And Mrs. 
Cromartie, who had turned from the window 
to look at her daughter-in-law, turned back 
again, adding under her breath, “Simply final 
—and it comes from Jimmy!” 

The silence of utter despair seized Amy; she 
stood voiceless. 

““Oh, it’s so unfortunate, it’s so unfortunate!” 
bewailed the older woman in an impatient 
whisper, as if Amy, the young wife thought, 
were as irresponsible and unresponsive as a 
child. “Just now, when he has reached the 
point we’ve all been hoping for—really it is— 
it is—oh, Iam sosorry! If it had only occurred 
to you—but it didn’t, of course, and there’s 
no use of that now—poor Jimmy!”’ 

Amy looked at her a moment with her face 
wrinkling pitifully, and then sank suddenly on 
her knees beside the bed, and burst into frantic 
tears. Mrs. Cromartie turned somber eyes 
toward her and stood shaken and irresolute, 
regarding her. On her handsome face was a 
look of distress and indecision. 

She went to the bed and sat down, and some- 
how, as Amy transferred her averted face to 
her mother-in-law’s knees, Mrs. Cromartie 
laid her hand almost caressingly on the shining 
young head. She felt an odd stirring in her 
own heart as she did so, an unexpected impulse 
to protect Mrs. Jimmy and stand behind her in 
troubled times. 

“T’m so sorry!” sobbed Amy, drying her 
eyes with Mrs. Cromartie’s handkerchief, only 
to have them suddenly drenched with tears 
again. “I’m so sorry! I’d die for Jimmy—he 
knows I would!”’ 

And she got to her feet, and went with a little 
stagger to the wide, square-paned window, and 
there cried wretchedly again. “He trusted 
me!” she said with a heaving breast. ‘‘He’s 
always been so wonderful to me—and you 
have, too, and Harriet! And I know what it 
means to you to have Jimmy under a cloud, 


JIMMY 


and down that, now loud and now faint 
through the sweet ending of the green spring 
afternoon. 

“Oh, it isn’t that!” whispered Amy. She 
had half-heartedly begun her dressing. Now 
she reached for the rotary bell beside the fire- 
place and stood motionless in her brilliant, 
oriental wrapper, while a maid flew for the 
paper. Her face, against the vivid cherry and 
plum-color and gold, was very pale. Her eyes 
seemed to be looking beyond the walls of the 
pretty, dignified bedroom, looking deeply into 
space, fixed on some painful vision that made 
her breath come quickly and her color fade. 

Breathless, Ophelia returned, and in silence 
the two women shared the flimsy double sheet 
that bore the news. 

Amy, with the shock of the calamity brought 
home to her in its fulness for the first time, felt 
her whole body quiver. An actual nausea 
smote her, and the blood seemed to stop and 
chill about her heart. It was done, it was here 
in print, in glaring and sensational print, and 
she had done it! 

The newspaper was merely the morning’s 
outside sheets in which one leading article had 
been replaced by the dozen lines that an- 
nounced that Grey, with no apparent reason, 
had resigned, and that speculation as to the 
choice of a successor was absorbing officialdom. 
The information, which was authentic, con- 
cluded the brief statement, had come through 
the personnel of Mr. Grey’s office, and its pub- 
lication apparently was premature. 

Jimmy Cromartie’s wife and mother looked 
at each other. It was too late for blame or 
penitence now; the thing had assumed a na- 
tional importance. Consternation possessed 
them both. If it was bad to be a traitor’s wile, 
it was not easy, either, to face the world as his 
mother. If, with his own hopes, Jimmy had 
wrecked the slowly-built hopes of his chief and 
his party, then Jimmy’s name would be a po- 
litical byword in his generation. 

“T shall tell every one 
1 did it,” said Amy 
passionately. “I won't 





A Time Like This 


Makes people wish they owned their own homes. 
Paying rent for life never did seem like good business, 
Now some of them can’t find 
Or wait for 


Should they build? 





“Was,” his mother 
amended sharply. She 
tossed her heavy furs on 
the bed and walked restlessly to the window. 
Amy heard the little clucking that is the last 
expression of unavailing exasperation and 
regret. ‘‘That was his plan when he wrote 
you,” the older woman said pointedly. 

“And you think that this may make a dif- 
ference?”” stammered Amy. 

““My dear Amy—if it gets out!” said Mrs. 
Cromartie, with desperate patience. “Every 
one has been speculating about Ingram’s resig- 
nation last week. Every one knows now—or 
will--that either he or Forrest will go into 
Grey's place. Now Forrest’s private secretary 
announces it to a dozen women at a luncheon. 
Ask yourscl!, how does that look for Jimmy? 
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and perhaps giving up his position, and per- 
haps leaving Washington where we all knew he 
was going to do such big things.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Cromartie, clearing her 
throat and annoyed to feel a certain pricking 
of her nose and smarting of her eyes, “perhaps 
it isn’t so bad as that. We’ll hope for the best, 
anyway!” Her voice fell, and there was a 
silence. 

“Extra—!” came a faint yet raucous echo far 
down the quiet, tree-shaded street. Mrs. 
Jimmy turned a terrified face to her mother- 
in-law. In the appalled silence between them 
they could hear other boys crying papers, a 
crossing of strident young voices up this street 


let Jimmy pay. 1’ll go 
away, I don’t care where, 
but [ll not let them 
blame Jimmy.” 

“Jimmy was primarily 
to blame,” said Jimmy’s 
mother sadly. “I can not 
understand his madness 
in trusting the thing to 
paper at all. Who brought 
the note?” 

“Parsons, the chauffeur. 
He is absolutely trust- 
worthy,” Amy _ said 
quickly, with a quick 
vision of the faithful, 
simple old Irishman in 
her mind as she spoke. 

“Then who wasn't 
trustworthy ? ” the older 
woman asked. “‘ You knew 
your guests; you threw 
yourself on their mercy. 
Who betrayed you?” 
“Who would?” whis 
“T don’t think Helen 





pered Amy miserably. 
would—” she mused. 

“That newspaper woman?” Mrs. Cromar- 
tie asked sharply. “1 don’t believe she would 
dare. Harriet spoke of that. But I do not 
believe that she would dare. We could—it 
that were the case, we could very easily rid 
Washington—”’ 

But even as she spoke, the older woman felt 
the sting of a subdued arrogance. Was Jimmy 
Cromartie’s mother going to be quite the <lic- 
tator she had been, after this hideous thing had 
been thoroughly aired and discussed? She 
knew diplomatic Washington too well to hope 
it. It would not be sudden, it would never be 
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to Good Housekeeping’s readers 


The United States Government, in the above advertisement, specifically and deliber- 
ately says the following three things about advertising in so far as it concerns you: 


Advertising reduces the cost to the consumer 


P} Advertising prevents profiteering 


>) Advertising insures honest profits 


Good Housekeeping guarantees its adver- 
tisements. Good Housekeeping maintains 


laboratories where all food products are tested 


and all household appliances are tried out be- 
fore they are admitted to our’ advertising 


pages. Good Housekeeping will not accept 

the advertisement of any kind of a product 
in which it dees not have full confidence. 
Good Housekeeping will not, knowingly, ad- 
vertise a good product for a wrong purpose. 
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Young Mrs. Jimmy 


severe, but there would be a lessening influence, 
a lowered prestige. 

“Well, that’s just a part of such a marriage,” 
Harriet had said, not angrily but logically, a 
few hours ago. ‘When all’s said and done, a 
man’s wife makes or unmakes him.” 

Somehow the remark had jarred upon 
Harriet’s devoted Aunt Fanny. There is 
a powerful leaguing among wives, simply as 
such. Fanny and Amy Cromartie were both 
wives, and Amy’s critic was still among the 


| uninitiated. The elder Mrs. Cromartie had 


| felt an impulse to snub Harriet and defend 


Amy. Harriet would make.a splendid marriage 
one of these days, but until then Amy ranked 


| her indisputably. 


Amy was solemnly regarding her now, doubt 
in her eyes. ‘‘Helen wouldn’t,” she offered 


| somewhat hesitatingly. ‘‘I know she wouldn’t.” 


“Tt seems to me that she is the most prob- 


| able,’ Mrs Cromartie said. 


| of recollection. 


| 
| 
| 


| was confidential! 


you food and fuel—makes cook- | Jimmy will be—or is—simply aghast. 


“T think any of the others might have done 
it except perhaps Mary,” Amy reasoned on. 
“T could see from the way they took it that 
every one realized—” Her voice died away. 
She knotted her hands together ‘in an agony 
“Oh, but it doesn’t matter 
who told it,” she exclaimed. ‘ Why—why 
why did I read it! Why didn’t I know that it 
It doesn’t matter who told 
it; the thing is that now it is too late!” 

Another unhappy silence ensued; then Mrs. 
Cromartie said: ‘I hardly know what to say, 
Amy. I know you're sorry, poor child, and 
You’re 
to see him at six; it’s five now. And I must go 
on to Lily Potter’s and act as if nothing had 
happened —for the time being, at least. You 


| won’t come to the tea?” 
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“Oh, no!” shuddered Amy. ‘I can’t do 
anything, I can’t think of anything, until I 
see Jimmy!” 

“He goes to New York at eight?” 

“‘He was going then.” 

“Then come to me after you leave him, 


| Amy,” suggested his mother. ‘TI shall want to 
| hear everything. 


Don’t telephone; it’s too 
risky. But I shall wait supper for you; Har- 
riet’s going out.” 

“T will if I can,” Amy promised nervously. 
“T don’t know whether this will change his 
plan—I can’t think beyond meeting him and 
talking te him!” 

And she and Jimmy’s mother, after facing 
each other distressedly for a full half-minute, 
suddenly embraced and kissed shyly. It was 
their first real kiss. 

Then Jimmy’s mother went out to her car, 


| and Amy, with the sick flood of remembered 


calamity full upon her, made herself look her 


| prettiest, and wandered down-stairs aimlessly 
| for a few vague words with the maids, and went 


out. 


T was still early twilight. The street dis- 
appeared in a tunnel of vague and tender 
green; the air was balmy and still. Amy with 
heartache thought that it would be a wonderful 


| hour of happiness and content, this walk to meet 


Jimmy, if the cloud of shame and misunder- 
standing had not pressed so heavily over her. 

She walked across the bridge with its low- 
ering buffaloes, and down past the fragrant 
park, and past florists where the early lights 
were shining on hyacinths and lilac. She 
reached the hotel and sat down in an immense 
leather chair, her heart beginning to hammer 
with fright again. Amy, in her fresh blue taffeta, 
and her fresh ruffles, and her new hat crowned 
with velvety dahlias, felt like a frightened 
little animalinatrap. She bowed mechanically 
to two officers in horizon blue; her glance gave 


: them no particular encouragement to approach. 


She bowed to old Carey Seabrook, one of the 
men in Jimmy’s office, and again the leaden 
weight of realization dragged her heart down. 


| Suffocating, she turned aside; she did not 
want to talk to old Mr. Seabrook. 


Suddenly Jimmy was with her. Amy stood 


up, her knees shaking. He looked so tired, so 
loving, so glad to find Amy again; he took 
possession of her with such weary content! 

They went to their own favorite table and 
sat down. And Amy felt that never in all the 
ages had any woman carried so sick a heart 
as hers. 

‘Dearest, you’ve had a hard day?” 

“Terrible day!” Now that the flush of 
meeting was over, she saw the shadows come 
back under his eyes. He was’ weary to the 
point of pain. He pushed the spoons anc 
glasses away from his place restlessly and 
rested his forehead on his hands. “TI left the 
office at three. I’ve been in Baltimore ever 
since. We're all at sixes and sevens, naturally. 
I wrote you of Grey. Of course it’s now or 
never for Mr. Forrest. It’s in the evening 
paper. I don’t know how they got it. They 
get everything! I tried to find out, but I 
couldn’t get any one on the telephone this 
late!” 

“Jimmy,” she faltered. “Is it very bad to 
have it known?” 

“Well, that depends. It amazed me. I had 
an idea that the thing was sacred, and I know 
Forrest did. No, it’s not bad fundamentally. 
Tt must have come out soon. But it would be 
interesting to know who the spy is.”” 


OLORLESS, with strained eyes, his wife was 

watching him. “Jimmy—if I had told it?” 

He glanced at her for a few seconds indul- 
gently; suddenly his look grew keen at what he 
saw in her face. 

“You, sweet?-— You didn’t know it!” 

“Ves, I did, Jimmy! You wrote me!” 

“Yes, but not in time for the evening papers.” 
His own face was a little pale. ‘You—you 
didn’t—” He stopped. ‘I said not even 
mother,” he added, eyes fixed on her face. 
“Sweetheart, you didn’t tell any one? Not in 
time for—for us to have done this?” 

His voice, dropped to a note of entreaty and 
consternation, his look, all of goodness and 
pity, and the pronoun that shared her blame 
with him brought the bitterness of death to 
Amy’s heart. Burning tears stung her eyes 
and thickened her throat. She made a des- 
perate effort at self-control. 

“Oh, Jimmy, I’m so sorry! I would have 
died sooner. I don’t know how to tell you.” 

He had pushed aside the teapot, and if she 
had thought his face ashen before and weary 
before, it was ghastly now. 

“Tell me about it,”’ he said quietly. 

“Tt was at luncheon,” Amy stammered. 
“Your note came, and they all saw it, and 
Harriet asked me whether you wrote me every 
day—or something—”’ 

** Who else was there?” 

He nodded rapidly as she named them, bit 
his lip as she came to Helen Hume’s name. 

“But, Jimmy, I know she wouldn’t!” Amy 
exclaimed eagerly. 

Her husband gave no sign of hearing. ‘My 
God—my God!” he whispered. His eyes, 
dark with pain, were fixed on space. 

“Oh, Jimmy, is it so terrible? Does it mean 
that they will blame you?” 

Her forlorn little voice reached him in the 
dark region where his thoughts were following 
their own course, and he gave her a strained 
smile. 

‘Not so much as I blame myself, my darling. 
My poor little Amy, worrying about it all 
afternoon! But Amy—Amy, to think what 
Forrest has done for me, and that now I may 
ruin him!” And Jimmy, the strong, the re 
served, put his elbows on the table and covered 
his face with his hands. 

“Jimmy, does it mean that? 

“Well, it may.” She saw that under the 
almost staggering violence of the blow and the 
vertigo of so sudden a readjustment of his 
whole life,he was struggling heroically for calm, 
trying to grasp some guiding cord of sanily 
and reason. “It may not, of course,” he added, 
brushing his face and rumpling his hair rest- 
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Young Mrs. Jimmy 


lessly, as if gnawed by pain. “It may not. 
Ican hardly realize it myself. 1 can’t think it 
out very far. I wrote you—and you read it 
to those women—and it was in the evening 
papers. That’s straight, so far.” He smiled 
bitterly. ‘Forrest trusted me as he did his 
own thoughts,” he said. “And I was the one 
of us all to fail him!” 

“But he may never discover who did it,” 
Amy argued desperately. 

“Oh, I shall have to tell him, dear—now, 
tonight, if I can get hold of him.” 

Jimmy fell into painful thought again, and 
Amy watched him fearfully. She poured his 
tea noiselessly and swiftly and presently was 
relieved to a microscopic degree to see him 
absent-mindedly drink it off and seem the 
quieter for it. 

“T’m so sorry, Jimmy!” was all that she 
could say. 

“You are not to blame, Amy. It is entirely 
my fault,” he said more than once. “You 
mustn ’t worry, my darling.” 

“But, Jimmy,” she faltered once, “what 
does it mean for you? Will it mean that Mr. 
Forrest blames you—that he won’t—won’t 
like you?” 

Jimmy smiled. “No, you poor little worried 
girl, you; it will only mean that he won’t ever 
feel quite the same confidence again, even if 
his whole position isn’t altered. How would 
you like to be a struggling lawyer’s wife,” said 
Jimmy, gallantly whimsical, “‘say in Baltimore 
or Philadelphia, instead of a diplomatic lady?” 

“But it couldn’t mean that!” Amy exclaimed. 

“Not our having upset the apple cart, no,’ 
he assured her, “but in an indirect way it 
might mean upsetting Forrest’s apple cart, too! 
We’ve all been very discreet, in the office, 
about Grey’s possible resignation; it supposedly 
had nothing to do with any hopes Forrest had 
of the appointment! You see, there’s this man 
Ingram. Every one knows he’s moving 
heaven and earth for it. If he could convince 
people that Forrest had hurried the Grey 
resignation, had perhaps somewhat forced 
it—” 

“But, Jimmy, he couldn’t!” 

“But, sweetheart, he might. The fact re- 
mains that the news leaked through Forrest’s 
office and that the newspapers are already 
linking Forrest’s name with the place. It’s 
going to take courage to hand him the appoint- 
ment over what looks like pretty open wire- 
pulling!” 


AND Jimmy drank a second cup of tea and 

made two bites of a muffin, and Amy saw his 
color grow more natural and heard a new ring. 
a sort of desperate philosophy, in his voice 
when he spoke again. “Well, it’s better than 
having one hair on my girl's little yellow head 
hurt, after all. As long as you love me, Pussy- 
cat, and don’t mind sharing a_ two-room flat 
and cooking meals for me while I work up a 
pract’se!”” 

“Oh, Jimmy, you’re so good to me about it!” 

“You? You didn’t do anything.” He put 
his hand over hers and mused agiin. “It splits 
my life in two,” he said. ‘I shall go to Forrest 
and make a clean breast of it. He may get 
angry—I don’t think he will. I think he'll feel 
that we must simply await the event and take 
our medicine if it breaks that way. Isn’t it—’’ 
he looked at her with a sort of whimsical des- 
pair, “isn’t it unbelievable what one slip will 
do! But what hurts,” added Jimmy in a 
lower tone, “is that I did it.. No matter 
what happens or what doesn’t happen, I 
can’t ever forget that. Forrest made me, and 
I ruined him. One doesn’t get over a_ thing 
like that.” 

Amy’s lip shook, and her eyes brimmed 
again. “But if we leave Washington, your 
mother and Harriet will know—every one will 
know—that I spoiled your whole life.” she said. 

“You couldn’t spoil my whole life, Amy,” 
Jimmy assured her. ‘Why, what does it 
mean? We start fresh, that’s all. I was For- 


rest’s private secretary, Forrest loses his ap- 
pointment, and I do something else.” 

“But, Jimmy, it will all be so hard—it will 
all be so humiliating for you meeting people, 
knowing that they all discuss it!” 

“Ves, it won’t be any fun.” He grimaced at 
the thought. ‘‘But it’s just one of those things 
that happen in a lifetime. This time next year 
we'll be worrying about something else. And 
of course, sweetheart, we’re taking the very 
darkest view, after all. It may not be so serious 
as we fear. The thing now is to find Forrest. 
I'll drop you at home—”’ 

“You won’t go to New York?” 

“Not so soon, anyway. I may go at mid- 
night.” Jimmy looked at his watch, pushed 
back his crumpled napkin. ‘“There’s Sea- 
brook,” he said, nodding with a smile toward 
the doorway. Amy knew that he shrank, as 
she had, from any meeting with the office 
force, and was sorry when the older man lum- 
bered toward their table through the clinking 
and murmuring of the tea-room. 

“Well, Mr. Cromartie,” said Seabrook, set- 
tling himself comfortably, “this is a great day’s 
work, eh?” 

“One hardly knows what to make of it,” 
Jimmy generalized guardedly. 


‘} DIDN’T leave the office until half-past 
five,” said the older man, refusing the tea 
toward which Amy made a hospitable gesture, 
and nibbling a cube of sugar instead. ‘‘That’s 
a pretty thing,” he said, of the music, to Amy. 
“‘Tt’s wonderful to dance to,” Amy answered, 
wondering if she would ever dance again. 

“Yes,” said old Seabrook, “I was the first 
man to step up to Mr. Forrest and congratulate 
him heartily. T have known that man, as man 
and boy, for nearly forty years—for his whole 
life, you may say. I don’t consider that a 
finer fellow—” 

“Congratulate him on 
asked sharply. 

“On—?” Carey Seabrook eyed the other 
man in mild surprise. ‘“‘When did you leave 
the office?” he asked. 

‘At three, ” Jimmy said. 


what?” Jimmy 


“But you’ve seen the papers?” said old Sea- 


brook. 

“T’ve seen Grey’s resignation,” Jimmy said, 
flushing and not looking at his wife. ‘‘We’ve 
just been talking about how it—about who— 
about its getting into print.” 

“Grey, I suppose,” said the old man care- 
lessly. ‘Of course the minute Forrest got the 
appointment—” 

“Forrest got whal?” asked Jimmy. 

“Then you %adn’t heard, Mr. Cromartie. 
Mr. Grey himself was at the office at about 
half-past three, and he talked to Mr. Forrest 
for about five minutes. When he went away, 
the newspaper men went in. After that Mr. 
Forrest came out and told us that the Grey 
resignation had really taken effect about a 
week ago, and that he had been honored by 
being asked to take Mr. Grey’s place. A great 
honor, sir,” the old man rambled on, while the 
two young people sat stupefied with all the 
radiance of spring and youth and joy surging 
up again in their hearts, “but deserved. I 
congratulated him with all my heart, and J 
congratulate you, Mr. Cromartie, upon your 
chief. We live in stirring times, and they breed 
big men. Yes, that’s a pretty thing,” said 
Carey Seabrook, of the waltz. ‘‘My daughter 
plays that, and it is very cunning to see my 
granddaughter dancing to it.” 

‘“*She’s about a year old, the baby?”” Am, 
Cromartie heard her own voice saying. 

“Thirteen months.” The old man got to 
his feet, his eyes across the room. “My wife is 
waiting for me,” he said, with old-fashioned 
courtesy. T he Cromarties were alone again. 

“Jimmy!” Amy’s voice was a breaking 
whisper. “Is it all right again?” 

“All right?” She had never seen him so 
moved. There were tears in his eyes. ‘My 
own sweet little old girl,” he said tenderly. 
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A Word to Mothers 


HE Rubens Shirt has proved a life 

preserver to hundreds of thousands of 

children. No child should be without 
it. It affords extra protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing dangerous colds 
and coughs. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. 
Take no other, no matter what any unpro- 
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Leading department stores & 
everywhere carry S.E.B. 
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The model illustrated 
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Porch Dress—made of 
chambray and ging- 
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Young Mrs. Jimmy 


“She almost broke her heart because she had 
done something to distress me.” 

Amy’s lip trembled, and she looked down 
at her cold tea, and while he talked to her, she 
reminded herself that married women did not 
cry in public places, and made herself drink it 
and eat a cold muffin, and so recovered her 
balance again. And then she was ready to 
rejoice with him, and marvel with him, and 
even laugh shakily and excitedly, with her 
pink cheeks all the pinker for emotion, and 
her eyes all the more starry for the dew that 
had just dimmed them. 

“T’ll never forget what an ambitious wife I 
have,” said Jimmy, when he was buttoning 
her into her coat. 

“And I'll never forget that you didn’t 
blame me,” Amy said. And so was forged one 
of the first links of true marriage, that have 
nothing to do with the ring and the book, or 
even with young love rushing to meet young 
love, but are all of the spirit that giveth life. 

“Harriet,” cried Amy, catching the arm of 
the young woman coming in to supper with a 
group of friends, “have you heard about Mr. 
Forrest? And Harriet,’ in a lower tone, “what 


Every 
Kathleen Norris. 


I did didn’t matter after all! Except,” and 
Amy looked shyly up at her husband, “except 
that it showed me how generous Jimmy can be.” 

“Congratulations, Jimmy,” Harriet said 
warmly. ‘Of course nobody at that luncheon 
would have betrayed you, Amy,” she added, 
with Harriet’s kindly superiority. ‘One doesn’t 
do that sort of thing. But I thought Jimmy was 
going to New York? Aunt Fanny said—” 

“T’ll have to see Mr. Forrest first now,” 
Jimmy said. “I can catch him at home just 
before dinner. Meanwhile we’re going to see—” 

“Mother,” supplied Amy quite simply and 
unconsciously. She had never called Jimmy's 
mother that before. But somehow she felt 
as if the events of this terrible day had knitted 
them all together, the Cromarties, had made 
her one of the them. 

Jimmy put his arm protectingly about the 
small figure, and they went out to his car. 
Harriet watched them go, just a man and his 
wife, sharing content as they had shared 
trouble. 

She had been pitying poor little silly Amy 
all the afternoon. But the emotion with which 
she turned back into the tea-room was not pity. 


number of Good Housekeeping has a new story by 
“Home toMother” will appear in the August issue 


The Valor of Womanhood 


(Continued from page 59) 


her fields, and kept the dairies in order, and 
looked after the cattle. At the end of March, 
last year, the enemy came much closer to the 
chateau, which became the headquarters of 
one of our artillery brigades, surrounded by 
heavy guns pounding the German lines at 
Albert with intense fire. The enemy’s bat- 
teries replied, and the chateau of Henencourt 
became a ruin like so many other chateaux 
in France. But it was only then that Madame 
la Comtesse went away with her women, and 
they drove their cattle before them so that 
France would not lack that amount of food. 

At that time, during the black days of our 
retreat before overwhelming odds, I saw thou- 
sands of French women leaving villages and 
farmsteads which were soon to be in flames 
behind them, with herds of cattle driven ahead 
of them, or with one cow led by some girl, 
who with her other hand held her skirt above 
the mud. All these women wore their best 
clothes, and for a little while I did not under- 
stand why these peasant girls were wearing 
their Sunday hats and frocks and carrying 

rasols, until I guessed—rightly, as I found 

y asking them—that what they wore was 
all they could save, apart from their cattle, 
out of the little treasures of their abandoned 
homes. Not even then did any of them weep. 
They had courage enough to wave hands and 
call out cheerful words to our soldiers passing 
them on the way to the fighting line. 

Round about Kemmel Hill and the Mont 
des Cats in Flanders, where in Flemish hamlets 
women had lived behind our lines since the 
early days of the war, there were tragic scenes 
in April of 1918, when the enemy broke 
through to the fine old city of Bailleul, burned 
it to the ground, and harassed all the neigh- 
boring country with high explosives. I saw 
batteries of ours getting into action in the 
back gardens of villages like Berthen and 
Goedesvervelds (we called the place “Gerty- 
wears-velvet”), when young mothers were 
packing their babies into perambulators while 
shells were bursting close to them, and old 
grandmothers in their best bonnets and black 
gowns were scurrying down lanes in which 
five-point mines were exploding. One old 
woman came up to me when I was watching 
the battle beyond the Mont des Cats. She 
grasped my wrist with a skinny old hand and 
pointed down below to a cottage whose thatched 
roof was in flames, set on fire by high explosives. 
I made out from her words, which were a 


mixture of French and Flemish, that the cot 
tage was hers and that she had left it because 
of the shell-fire. Now she wanted to zo back 
again to fetch an old silver teapot. One of our 
soldiers had just been killed in that cottage, 
and I could see that in a few minutes there 
would be nothing but a red bonfire beneath 
its blazing roof. ‘You can’t go down there, 
Madame,” [ said, “‘and you ought not to stay 
here, unless you wish to be killed.”’ She did 
not understand me because she spoke more 
Flemish than French, and would have set off 
walking to almost certain death if I had not 
taken her arm and held her back. Her grand 
son, a handsome peasant lad, came up and 
took the old lady away to a safer place. 

Young and old, the women of France 
showed the same disregard of danger and the 
same gallantry of heart, and among the bravest 
of them were the women behind the German 
lines. I met them in different places of the 
war, when we forced the enemy into retreat 
and delivered many civilian people from their 
captivity. For several years they had had 
no news of their husbands, brothers, sons, or 
lovers on the French and British side of the 
lines. They did not know whether these men 
whom they loved best in the world were dead 
or alive. They suffered agonies of spirit be- 
cause they had no news but German news, 
doctored to make them despair of victory, 
and because under the stern rule of the local 
Kommandantur they were forced to work for 
the enemy, forced to give up their copper, 
the bells in their churches, and their iiberty 
of body and soul. But they hid their anguish 
and were so scornful of all their suffering that 
the Germans were amazed. ‘You are s0 
proud,” they said to these French women. 
‘There is no hope for France, because we are 
bound to win, and yet you will never ac 
knowledge defeat or ask for pity.”” And these 
women answered them with ironical laughte! 
and said, “We may have to wait two year 
or three, or four, or five, but at the end ow 
men will beat you, and then it will be you! 
turn to ask for pity, and there will be no pit) 
in our hearts for you.” 

When ten thousand girls of Lille were take! 
away to work in the fields behind the Germa! 
lines, taken away suddenly one night in 1916 
at the arbitrary choice of German officers 
who posted machine-guns at the end of eac! 
street, and assembled every family on th 
threshold, and pointed to one girl and anothe 
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~e Ivory Soap Flakes makes it easy to keep baby’s nain- 
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Dressing is 


more than a matter of gowns. 
The effect of the smartest costume 


may be injured by ill-fitting or in- 
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and said “‘You!—You!” there was a great 
wailing among these girls and their mothers 
and sisters because of the terror which seized 
them at the thought of unknown _ horrors. 
But when the Germans collected them and 
commanded them to sign a document saying 
they were going at their own free will, they 
refused to sign even though they might be 
shot for it. And when they were entrained 
and passed through other towns while women 
were being collected for the forced labor, 
they cried out in a shrill, incessant chorus, 
“Ne signez pas! Ne signes pas!” (“Do not 
sign! Do not sign!”) in spite of the threats 
and curses of their guards. 





AMONG the women behind the German lines 
were many gallant girls, English, Scottish, 
land Irish, as well as French and Belgian, who 
|took the most deadly risks in order to help 
|our soldiers and our cause. I met some of them 
in Ghent, Liége, Bruges, Namur, and other 
towns. Two of them—a mother and daughter 
—had played the same heroic part as Nurse 
Cavell, organizing a system for the escape of 
our prisoners over the frontier, passing them on 
from one friend to another, hiding them by 
day, providing them with food and civilian 
clothes, and bribing the German frontier 
guards. They also established an elaborate 
method of espionage by means of a wireless 
apparatus which received messages from our 
intelligence officers, so that they were able to 
obtain information about German military 
movements of enormous value to us. The 
girl took the greatest risks, being deeply sus- 
pected by the enemy’s secret police, who 
arrested her and flung her into prison for a 
| time, but never could get evidence sufficient to 
|condemn her. She had brave eyes and a fine 
smile about her lips, and for her country’s 
|sake she was glad to hazard her life. 
| In Liége there was a little Irish girl with 
jred-gold hair, one of those many little govern- 
jesses who were caught by the first tide of 
invasion, who smuggled food to our starving 
{prisoners and helped some of them to escape. 
|She, too, was arrested, but her girlish laughter 
|and her pretty, childlike ways disarmed the 
German judges. They could not believe her 
capable of tricking their police and scheming 
out dangerous plots. But she tricked them 
month after month, and her laughter rang out 
when she told me of all her dodges, though I 
shuddered at the thought of them, because dis- 
covery would have led to death. The valor 
of these girls was as high as that of fighting men. 
Not less gallant were those thousands of 
British and American girls who came over to 
France to nurse our wounded. They were 
glorious in their devotion to duty, beautiful 
in their patient drudgery, wonderful in their 
courage under fire. For many of them had to 
stand under fire not less terrible than that of 
the battle-fields. It was when the enemy in- 
tensified his aerial warfare and on every moon- 
‘ight night sent his raiders tc scatter bombs 
far behind our lines. To be fair and honest, 











The Valor of Womanhood 


I do not think he intended deliberately to 
bomb our hospitals. He sent Gothas over to 
destroy our ammunition depots, railway junc- 
tions, and military camps, and as some fields 
and base hospitals were surrounded by these 
places, they could not escape. The effect was 
tragic. At Etuples and Canniers on the coast, 
many hospital units were smashed into ruins, 
and many nurses and wounded men were 
killed. So it was in the big military hospital 
at Doullons and elsewhere. The Gothas came 
over night after night to drop tons of high 
explosives, and night after night the British 
and American nurses stayed at their posts, 
comforting the wounded, tending them, not 
letting their terior—because they could not 
help that—ever reveal itself on their faces or 
ever cause them to lose self-control. 

I remember lying in a military hospital at 
Amiens when one of these raids happened. 
In the ward with me were many young officers 
wounded or suffering from shell-shock or ex- 
haustion, and when the bombs began to fall 


_close, smashing the windows of our hospital, 


they were very much afraid, and like little 
children did not hide their fear. The bravest 
soul among us was a little New Zealand nurse, 
a little sylph-like girl with a mother’s heart 
for th se boys in her care. All through the 
raid she went up and down the ward, whisper- 
ing brave words to the wounded, lighting 
cigarettes for us, putting night lights nearer to 
the bedsides, and smiling as though there were 
nothing to scare the hearts of men who were 
lying under the menace of death. 


O TEER girls of England draw a word of 
praise for great and lasting gallantry, and 
those are the girls of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, whom we called ““WAACS.” 
They belonged to the class called ‘“flappers” 
in England, girls of eighteen and _ nineteen, 
who came over to France as clerks in head- 
quarters and base depots. They too had their 
baptism of fire, and one night in Abbéville 
there was a terrible air raid which tore the 
town into ruin and killed six of these poor girls. 
When the raid began, they marched with 
perfect discipline into some trenches beside 
their huts, just like soldiers and with soldiers’ 
courage. I could not see them daring the 
line of “frightfulness,’” because I also was in 
a ditch, looking up at the roar in the sky 
where our anti-aircraft shells were bursting 
round the Gothas that were dropping tons of 
high explosive bombs and sweeping the streets 
with machine-gun bullets. But I thought of 
all those young girls in the town—the sisters 
of our soldiers—and hoped they would escape. 
Next day it was suggested that they should 
be removed to a safer place—if any place were 
safe—but with only one or two exceptions they 
all volunteered to stay on, and they stayed. 
So it is, remembering these things, that 
every soldier who comes back from France and 
Belgium has a reverence for the women who 
were there, and gives in his heart a salute to 
the valor of womanhood revealed in the war. 


You Can Be a Household Engineer 


(Continued from page 33) 


board. Rememler that every stroke in cut- 
ting that comes in contact with the metal 
spells destruction to the knite blade. 

lt is, of course, obvious that no steel should 
be expected to do harsher work than it is 
intended for, and that knives are useful only 
when they are kept sharp. If you have no 
knife sharpener who visits you with his 
tinkling bell, then make friends with your 
butcher. He will gladly keep your knives 
sharp for you. And his reason is not a 


‘subtle one: it will mean fewer complaints of 
ftough meat. 


; © COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO: 
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My attention has been called to an exagger- 


ated statement I made in a recent issue of 
Goop HousEKEEPING in regard to the absorba- 
bility of soapstone. It is possible that some 
one may take literally the statement, “It is as 
absorbent as a sponge,” and [ hasten to 
correct such an impression. Soapstone is 
absorbent, but its rate of absorption, as re- 
ported by testing laboratories, is not excessive 
upon any short-time test; namely, 1 to 1500 
in a 72-hour test. Therefore, this rate of 
absorbability is an issue only when the ma- 
terial is used in constant contact with 
liquids over a long period of time, as in house- 
hold sinks. Mitprep Mappocks, Dire¢/or. 
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Sunkist Lemons from California are rich in juice and flavor. ~ 

Uniform in quality. Practically seedless. They make the best 
lemonade. All first-class dealers sell them. They Pe at 
are better lemons, yet they cost no more than ee: 
other kinds. Get a dozen now. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-Operative Orgamzation of 
8,500 Growers 
Dept. H-8, Los Angeles, California 
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Elastic Brassiere 


M4 ADE of “Paraknit,”” a new 
kind of light weight. open 
+e rd material, invented 

us; very flexible, ex- 
3 be ish, and healthful. 


Reinforced Diaphragm Strip 
at lower edge supports and re- 
duces diaphragm without pres- 
sure, and is advantageous. 

$2 and $2.50 at dealers’, or write 
7“ illustrated booklet. 

REO COMPANY, INC 

1 60-6 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
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COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 


Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion, 
Nailless Innersole, Cat's Paw Rubber Heel. 
3:85 
Postpaid 
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Direct buying gives surprising quality. Fit, 
wear, comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 


COTTON & CO., Westbrook, Maine 
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Humpty Dumpty is in Your Kitchen 


(Continued from page 74) 


in the least. No one needs to put it 
together again. But this fact does not 
solve the problem; in some cases milk must be 
kept longer than thirty-six hours. It has not 
only to go five hundred miles, but even across 
the sea. Thus other forms of preparation be- 
come necessary. Two of the methods of han- 
dling milk of longer keeping qualities have long 
been in vogue. They consist in the one case 
in the concentration of the milk—and its con- 
sequent sterilization—to a bulk a little less 
than one-half that of the original volume. 
Such a product, in containers which admit no 
infecting organisms, may be kept for a consid- 
erable time and transported to great distances. 
This product is known in the trade as “evap- 
orated milk.” After a time varying from two 
to six months, a change takes place in evap- 
orated milk due to the crystallization of or- 
ganic salts of lime therein. These hard crys- 
tals sink through the sirupy milk and gather 
at the bottom of the can as a gritty substance 
commonly known assand. This makes the milk 
less palatable and less grateful to the consumer. 


Condensed Milk 


Another form of preserved milk is known as 
“condensed milk.” This is made by evap- 
orating milk “as above described and adding 
large quantities of sugar. This product is one 
high in value as an energy producer, but is 
wholly unsuitable for infant and child feeding. 
The sugar which it contains also costs the con- 
sumer more than an equal quantity of sugar 


{secured in the ordinary commercial way. It 


represents a very considerable magnitude in 
the milk-preserving industries. Experience 
has shown that evaporated milks lose to a cer- 
tain extent their antiscorbutic properties, that 
is, the properties which prevent scurvy. This 
is not a very important objection when the 
milk is eaten by grown people who at the same 
time have access to other antiscorbutic foods. 
It is, nevertheless, a serious objection to use for 
infants and children. Such danger is easily 
avoided by the administration of orange juice 
and, as some later investigations seem to show, 
of tomato juice or tomatoes. 

In modern times the process of drying milk 
has been pushed much further in the production 
of milk powders. In milk powders nearly all 
the water has been extracted. Care must be 


jexercised in the manufacture of milk powders 


to keep the temperature of desiccation as low 
as possible. Otherwise the albuminous por- 


|tion of the milk will be hardened and rendered 


to a certain extent insoluble when water is 
added to the milk for the purpose of reconsti- 
tution. The practise of reducing milk to a 
powdered form in a proper way is, I think, un- 


|doubtedly the most unobjectionable and most 


economical method of preserving and trans- 
porting milk. Yet we should not forget that 


jeven in this case, when brought back to the 
|liquid state by the addition of water, it is not 





natural milk. It tastes differently and doubt- 
less has been changed in its vital properties, 
even though to a minor degree. The skill of 
man has not been successful in bringing it back 
to its natural state. 

Important progress has been made in recent 
years in the preservation of fruit juices. This 
has been accomplished mostly without any at- 
tempt to concentrate these juices and with no 
very serious attempt to get them into powdered 
form. The increased opposition to the fer- 
mentation of fruit juices, as in the production 
of hard cider, wine, perry, and similar products, 
has given a great impetus to the preservation 
of these juices by sterilization. The almost 
universal objection of the consumer to fruit 


juices preserved by chemicals has practically 
eliminated the use of these preservatives, aj. 
though the regulations of the Food Law—im. 
properly made, in my opinion—permit theirusge, 
There is no reason in the world why the maker 
of grape juice, in so far as legislative restric. 
tions are concerned, should not use benzoate 
of soda as freely as the maker of catchup does, 
It is the attitude of the consumer alone which 
prevents it in the one case, as it should with 
equal propriety in the other. In the same 
manner the use of sulfur fumes, as was com- 
mon in the manufacture of wines, would be 
just as legal in the preparation of grape juice. 
The wine-drinker tolerates his sulfur dioxid, 
and the grape-juice drinker does not. Unhappily 
this attitude of the public is the only protection 
which the consumer has. The law, which was 
meant to protect him, under unfortunate in- 
terpretation is no longer able to do so. 

The only change that we find in grape juice 
is that produced by sterilization. This act un- 
doubtedly injures the antiscorbutic properties 
of the product. The presence of organic acids 
in a food product protects its vitamin content 
when subjected te heat. For this reason it is 
not improbable that the vitamin contents of 
sterilized fruit juices have not been seriously 
impaired. Commerce in fruit juices is likely 
to be increased by leaps and bounds in the near 
future. The prices which are charged to con- 
sumers should undoubtedly be lowered with 
the increase in production. Thus a desirable 
and beneficial increase in the consumption of 
fruit juices may be anticipated. To a certain 
extent they are not the same as when they flow 
from the press, and we must recognize this fact 
in our estimates of their value. I do not fora 
moment claim that an expressed fruit juice is 
an entire substitute for the fruit itself. There 
are in the pomace left in the press highly useful 
and palatable food elements. The expressed 
juice contains much of the water-soluble prod- 
uct and, when the press is properly manipu- 
lated, from sixty to seventy percent of the 
total weight of the fruit. The damage which 
it suffers in a proper process of sterilization is 
not irremediable, but, of course, not negligible. 
It is not so great as that suffered by milk sub- 
jected to similar manipulation. The possibil- 
ity of increasing the general supply of fruit 
juices by reducing them to a powder is greatly 
improved by the modern processes of instan- 
taneous drying which are now coming into such 
common use in the case of milk. Cider, grape 
juice, perry, and similar products may come 
to the consumer in the near future in the same 
form and as easy of reconstitution as dry milk. 


Where Philosophy Does the Most Gooi 


The philosophy of Humpty Dumpty is one 
which our people would do well to learn. Es- 
pecially mothers should rigidly practise this 
system of philosophy as applied to our foods 
with their children. It is through the coming 
generation that we must expect the practical 
benefits of food reform. It is true that grown 
people may be more healthy and more efficient 
by following the simple life as respects their 
diet. They may prolong ‘their strength and 
vitality, but they can not go back and repair 
the damage done to them in youth. How long 
will American mothers patiently tolerate the 
damage which common diets are doing to the 
rising generation? Simplicity in the diet of a 
child is a fundamental problem which can not 
be neglected without incurring a penalty. The 
wider area of thought and activity now open- 
ing to women should lead them to give at 
least as much attention tothe welfare of their 
families as they do to the demands of fashion. 


In the August issue we are to have the latest poem written 
by Alfred Noyes, with a decoration by Edward Edwards. 
Watch for ‘“‘The Elfin Painter’—then cut it out and frame it. 
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Old Fields for New Women 


(Continued from page 72) 


Her business, badly managed in her ab- 
sence, slipped from her hands, and she was 
glad to sell out. Followed that danger time 
for women when, freed from the routine that 
has tied them fast during the younger years, 
they are so,apt to slump. She tried to fill in 
with fancy-work; it was not successful. Her 
son amusedly commented, “Mother, you have 
a wonderful head but no hands.” She thought 
so herself and threw aside the bit of linen. 

What should she do? She was sick of the 

cold, competitive methods of regular business. 
Its guiding star—the dollar sign—did not 
now attract her. She wanted an open field, 
a happy, browsing sort of woman’s field, 
where the work was the thing and the pay 
the incident. She searched for such a field, 
seriously and earnestly. “I believe every 
woman approaching middle age,” she said here, 
“must have a new vocation to bring sub- 
merged powers into use if she is to get her 
second wind for the long race—her second 
youth, you might call it.” 
“ As so often happens—or seems merely to 
happen in our limited reading of the laws of 
life—her quest came to a successful end quite 
by chance. Her son was in the midst of 
fitting out a new studio, and perplexed over 
the problem of window drapes. Why not have 
them especially woven? She hunted up a 
weaver’s shop, became interested, engaged to 
take a course of lessons, and settled down to 
weave the curtains herself. 

She was three weeks learning to thread the 
loom. The monotonous reiteration—one, two, 
three, and step on the pedal—made her fright- 
fully nervous, and she detested the factory 
type of design, all rigid blocks and squares. 
The longer grew the window drapes, the less 
patience she had with weaving as it was done 

and the greater seemed to her the possibili- 
ties as it might be done. She wondered why 
the weavers followed a set pattern merely 
because the people of Norway and Sweden, 
from whom we borrowed the art, do it that 
way? Why had we no improved American 
looms? Why need the loom be screwed fast 
to the floor? Why couldn’t one weave more 
happily and healthfully on a shady porch, 
getting designs from shimmering birds’ wings, 
flaming sunsets, meadow greens, and twilight 
purples? Why couldn’t women everywhere 
who loved to create beauty—the type that 
does wonderful but semi-useless fancy-work 
—do useful weaving instead, bringing the 
loveliness of nature’s contours and colors 
into the intimacies of their own clothing 
and homes? 


A FEW more whys and she began to think 

the thing out—and incidentally to get really 
well; she had found her open field. First she 
worked out a plan for a small, gentle, lady- 
like loom with the slam-bang eliminated, 
that didn’t have to be screwed down to the 
floor, but could be snuggled up under one’s 
arm and carried on a train or into a motor 
car or out under the trees or just anywhere, 
and she got it patented and manufactured. 
Then on her own loom she began to create her 
own color harmonies, working out soft, restful 
backgrounds brightened by arresting high 
notes—suggestive of birds’ breasts—making 
each piece of fabric as fascinating as a painting, 
and no two alike. Business training had 
taught her the value of the by-product—was 
there ever a woman who didn’t instinctively 
feel it?-—so while the rest of the world was 
ransacking attics and work bags for wastage 
to darn and patch into wearable—if hideous— 
garments for refugees, she has been working 
up hers into beautiful new cloth for tunics, 
skirts, capes, baby woolens, bed and _ floor 
coverings, and yes, the gauziest and filmiest 
of fabrics for evening dresses, and all on the one 
loom. She found that even fragments and 
cuttings and slivers and trimmings often lent 


the fine high note to her most beautiful crea- 
tions. Nothing was lost but the dust. 

As she dreamed and wove, her soul sang, 
and her abilities developed, and the middle- 
aged woman who “had no hands” came into 
possession of a very expert pair that worked 
in happy conjunction with her “wonderfu! 
head.” “TI inherited my art from my son,” 
is her way of putting it, and I couldn’t help 
thinking of all the other women in whom talent 
which sons have inherited has been overlaid by 
practical duties. I wish that as life frees 
them from these duties, they too might come 
into an unexpected flowering and a second 
youth. For woman is instinctively a creator: 
old Mother Nature couldn’t put in the big 
urge to create a race,’and make it strong 
enough to impel the woman to do it; with ‘its 
attendant penalties, without overloading her 
with creative impulse. To take care’ of this 
overload she gave her a deep spiritual nature 
that finds fulfilment in reproducing the loveli- 
ness of her dreams and making daily living 
beautiful. It is a soul-satisfying thing to a wo- 
man to look on a beauty or good of any kind 
that she has created; the only soul-stultifying 
thing is to look on the labor of her life and see 
nothing of herself in it. Often a woman is a 
great money-maker, but generally the money- 
making follows in the wake of her recreating 
and rebuilding. She is rarely a money- 
maker because she had the dream of making 
money; rather, she had the dream, and it 
made money. 


AND so it was with Mrs. Shook and her 

weaving. She opened a shop because she 
was getting too many fabrics on her hands, and 
she hung them in the window. Women pass 
ing caught the jewel gleams and went in to 
investigate. In these years—five only have 
elapsed since her practical start—she has had 
women of all ages, from seven to seventy, 
and of all types—a professor from Vassar a 
practical chemist, teachers on their holidays, 
young business women tired of the counter 
a worn-out scrubwoman, whose hands were 
like great blocks from mopping office floors— 
and only one who has tried has failed to learn 
to weave. Many of her pupils have opened 
up little shops of their own, others have be- 
come teachers, one being a most successful 
instructor of the blind in an industrial school, 
and still others carry on the work gainfully 
in their own homes. She now lectures on 
weaving, and she has formulated her instruc- 
tions so that those living at a distance can teach 
themselves. The demand for looms comes 
from all over the country, and she has shipped 
many to South America and Corea. She 
plans to have a weaving center in every good- 
sized town and a weavers’ association to which 
all may belong to help along the marketing 
end, though she really thinks each weaver will 
find a local market, for the many and varied 
articles made by the loom are in steady de- 
mand by large distributors as well as local 
concerns. 

“You are a very happy woman,” I said as 
I rose to go, for this was uppermost in my 
mind. 

“Yes,”’ and the light that broke over her 
face told more than words, “for I am doing 
something for women that will live after I am 
gone.” 

Woman, the eternal creator—you see how 
it is. 

Another woman who had the dream and it 
has made money is Mrs. Margaret Wade 
Grinager, wife of the artist, Alexander Grina- 
ger, who dresses beautiful women beautiiully 
and plain ones—if there really are any plain 
ones—so that they are distinguished. I found 
Mrs. Grinager in her studio, another of those 
old brownstone-front mansions metamorphosed 
into a modern woman’s place of business. 
Soft-toned rugs, rare paintings, and rich old 
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Special — Be sure to see the Phipps Weekly 
Feature Hat at your dealers. It is New York’s 
Smartest hat of the week. 
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DISHES BETTER 


AUST CHILE POWDER 


is a ‘different’ seasoning. 
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You use it instead of pep- 
per, spices, etc. It's a combi- 
nation of all of them, except 
salt. For salad dressings, 
meats, gravies, stews, soups, 
there's nothing quite so good. 
Sold by most dealers in 15c., 
25c., and 1-lb. cans. If your 
dealer hasn't it, send 20c for 
2-ounce can and Recipe Folder 
prepared by Henry Dietz, fa- 
mous chef of the historic Faust 


Cafe and Bevo Mill. 
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JOBBERS, Write Us. 

C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., 
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Just Slip Them On 


No nails or cement — actually 
‘‘put on like rubbers’’—and your 
walk is made doubly enjoyable. 


‘UPut-On” 


Detachable Rubber Heels 


Kee the heels level. prevent- 
ing run-down heels an1 making 
frequent repair unnecessary; 
prevent slipping and do away 
with the jar of walking. 


Once trie1, you will never 
be without them. 


Made for all sizes French and 
Louis Heels in black, tan, gray 
and white, 50c per pair. If your 
dealer hasn't them, send his name 
with remittance. For size, mark 
outline of vour heel. 


Robert E. Miller 
Incorporated 


11 Broadway 
Kew York 


FURNITURE POLISH 


A varnish food, made by varnish makers, for 
keeping varnished surfaces permanently bright. 
Removes white spots,.bliie bloom and surface 


scratches. Contains no grease, acids or grit. 
Will not collect dust nor soil clothing. 


VISIT YOUR NEAREST 
CHI-NAMEL STORE 


where you will find Chi-Namel quality-finishes 
for everything in the home—for new or old 
hard or soft woodwork, floors, doors, furniture, 
radiators, picture frames, bric-a-brac, etc. 


THE OHIO VARNISH CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for 
Boys in all the World’ 

w= your boy was a baby, you hoped he would 

always be surrounded by the best character- 
forming influences. Remember this now, as the 
world lies open before him. In his reading especially 
he needs the sound, manly material published reg- 
ularly in The American Boy—a magazine that is a pos- 
itive power in developing America’s 
boyhood. 

More than 500,000 read it eager- 

ly and regularly. Give your boy 
this inspiration and is ad- 
vantage. He needs it as he 
grows. Buy it at the news- 
stands, or subscribe for him. 
$2.00 a year—20c a copy. 


The Sprague Pub. Co. 
16 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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furniture make up the environment of restful- 
ness in which Mrs. Grinager meets her callers 
and customers. As she came to meet me, 
I felt the atmosphere of the South—perhaps 
the old South—a handsome, rather expansive, 
dark-eyed woman characterized by. the slow, 
easy manner of less hurried days and sug- 
gesting a life of hourly recompense in her 
work itself in sharp contrast with the feverish 
selling atmosphere of workers where the mind 
is fixed on the ultimate gain in dollars and 
cents. And surely enough, she confessed it— 
she was born in Tennessee, later moving to 
Minneapolis, where she married and where 
four sons were born to her, one coming in time 
to serve his country in the Great War, the 
younger ones being still of the old swimming 
hole and summer camp age. She has brought 
up also an orphaned family, the children of 
a sister, and has them all together in a great 
country house with a big old-fashioned garden 
where there is a real grandmother and the 
daily life largely in the free out-of-doors which 
makes for our most wholesome manhood and 
womanhood. 

Mrs. Grinager designs those wenderful stage 
gowns worn by [lorence Reed, the filmy 
dancing draperies of Maud Allen, the black 
velvet costumes in which the great pianist 
Leginska always appears, the stage clothes of 
Katherine Kidder—these and many others 
that we can’t know about because they are 
worn by just ordinary people like you and me, 
particularly professional and business women 
who know the value of the comfortable un- 
consciousness of clothes, which arises only 
from being correctly gowned. 





WHILE showing me garments of her design- 

ing, she told me of her life and how this 
field opened up to her. Always she loved to 
model, but the materials that appealed to her 
were women and fabrics rather than clay and 
marble. As a young girl she would go to the 
attic—how much we really owe to the old 
attic of more ample living!—and dragging 
forth its treasures, rig out all the children 
of the neighborhood for entire Shakespearian 
plays. As she grew older, she was increas- 
ingly offended by the humpy, lumpy, pulled 
in, pushed out, tied down, or flaring outlines 
of women everywhere, whom Mother Nature 
had modeled exquisitely, but whom man, 
taking over the job of draping, had cruelly 
distorted. She saw women as birds in plum- 
age, and she wanted to give to each one the 
kind of plumage that her particular type 
suggested. A woman’s costume, she argued, 
should be an extension of the woman, a flower- 
ing out in perfect harmony with her own 
foundation composition. It seemed to her 
little short of a crime to clothe women as you 
would regiments, in some one general style, 
when Nature had used no such method in 
creating woman herself. 

The annual artists’ balls of Minneapolis gave 
her an experimental field. She began to de- 
sign some of the costumes and was soon in 
demand for them all. The actual business of 
her life in those days was centered in her home 
and her babies, her costume modeling being 
her recreation. But homes get so they run 
pretty regularly when the machinery is well 
oiled,:and children will insist on growing out 
of babyhood, and hands will be left, if not 
empty, at least without enough to satisfy an 
actively creative nature. And so it was with 
Mrs. Grinager. Gradually she gave more 
time to the study of costumes, developing her 
own ideas in her own garments and those of 
her friends, until, before she realized it, the 
news filtered through to other cities that in 
Minneapolis there lived a rare costume artist. 


Old Fields for New Women 


One day a request came from Florence Reed 
for a gown. That began the commercial 
application of a talent which had been develop- 
ing all her life. The news spread, and other 
requests came, and still others, till the present 
large business, the growth of but a few years, 
with its workshop, its staff of seamstresses 
and artists—painters, stencilers, embroiderers, 
batik and bead workers—is the result. Alex- 
ander Grinager, her artist husband, gives a 
great deal of his time to scenic art, and to- 
gether they work out the stage designs, Mrs. 
Grinager making the costumes tone in with 
his settings. 

Her workshop is no sweatshop, but a center 
where artists work at the thing they love 
with ever-deepening insight. One young 
understudy is an Indian girl, who brings to her 
designs a naive simplicity that is very charm- 
ing. In fact, the present rage for tunics 
and slim skirts, for fringes and beads and 
painted decorations, can be traced more ci- 
rectly to the designs of our American Indians 
than to the Roman, the Greek, or the Orien- 
tal, the sources commonly accredited. We 
have to unlearn and relearn much as to 
America’s gifts to the world. 

I asked Mrs. Grinager if her business had 
cut disadvantageously into her domestic re- 
sponsibilities. “I think I carry more to my 
children,” she said, “from my contact with the 
outer world than [ could possibly give them 
by shutting myself up in my home personally 
to hand them a drink of water or otherwise 
minister to their physical wants. They re- 
spect me,” she added gently, “quite as much 
as they do their father.” 

Her great tribute is to her mother, who was 
one of the pioneer creators in a purely femi- 
nine field, being the inventor of the first 
straight-front corset and for many years the 
manager of two large business houses in Minne- 
apolis and Chicago. ‘To my mother,” says 
Mrs. Grinager, “I owe everything that I am,” 
—which suggests that it is not especially 
dangerous to the careers of progeny for 
mothers to be active participants in the world’s 
work, 


AND so women are creeping back into their 

own lost fields, can’t you see it? Sucha 
little while ago we had our village dressmaker 
and milliner, our local shops for fancy-work our 
weavers and spinners. But commercialism 
in the great centers reached out steely fingers 
to every small group, paralyzed local industries 
took away all these women’s jobs, and sup- 
planted their product with the factory-made 
article. We were educated by clever sales 
talk to scorn everything home-made, eventu- 
ally everything American-made; to turn the 
garment to see if the Paris label were under 
the collar rather than to see that the seams 
were well bound as with the old-time dress- 
maker. Commercialism cleverly fed and met 
the demand for the Europe-made, and brought 
ship-loads of labels from overseas to tack on 
American-made garments. The American 
clothing industry grew to the largest pro- 
portions of any in the world, but commer- 
cialism didn’t dare admit it—before the war. 
It had taught women blindly to worship the 
products of Europe, and for the sake of trade 
it must keep up the great deception. 

But the war has opened our eyes to this 
as to so many things. We demand the truth 
now, and the truth about American products 
is good enough for any of us. ‘Love me and 
the world is mine,” says America to her chil- 
dren. We have loved her, but blinded by 
commercialism, we have not always seen her 
truly. Gentlemen, the ladies are pulling off 
the blinders. 


| Of the great writers of the war one is a woman, Maude Radford Warren, 
| whose stirring article, “Testimony from Doughboys,”’ you have read in this 
issue. Next month we are to have another by her, called ‘“‘A Pair of Hands” 





PRESERVING EGGS FOR HOME USE 


Jars All Sizes 


Can be Pur- 
chased from 


Your Dealer. 


Taken from 
Government 
Recipe. 


During-April-May-June-Jul 
$-Ap y 


August and September 


And Save Half The Price 


KIND OF EGGS—Fresh and clean. Donot use eggs that float. When 
eggs are slightly soiled remove such stains with a cloth dampened with 
vinegar. Do not pack dirty eggs, but never wash them. 


WATER GLASS METHOD—1 quart Sodium Silicate (Water Glass) 
to 9 quarts Water that has been boiled and cooled. Place mixture in 
@ 5-gallon crock or jar. This is sufficient to preserve 15 dozen eggs. 
Larger amounts in proportion. Jars should be thoroughly cleaned and 
scalded. Allow 2 inches of solution to cover eggs. Place jar containing eggs 


Jars should be well covered to prevent evaporation. 


in a cool, dry place. v > 
It is not desirable to 


Waxed paper covering and tied around top will answer. 
use Water Glass Solution the second time. 


Preserved eggs can be used for all purposes for table and cooking 


(When boiling preserved eggs a small hole should be made in the shell with 
a pin at large end before placing them in water to allow air in the egg to 
escape when heated to prevent cracking.) Eggs when properly preserved will 
keep from 8 to 12 months, 


In using advertisements see page 103 





Preparing For The 
FALL CAMPAIGN 


IKE the world’s need of “ships, ships, 
and still more ships,” when the war 


cloud lowered blackest, the garden’s 

need, in the pinch of summer’s heat, is 
cultivation, cultivation, and still more cultiva- 
tion. July brings, usually, a period of scanty 
rainfall coupled with intense heat. Then, espe- 
cially, plants need water, and the only moisture’ 
available in many gardens is the stored-up water 
in the soil. With wind and sun evaporating 
every drop that reaches the surface of the 
earth, the only means of conserving this mois- 
ture, of insuring a sufficient supply for the 
garden, is the constant stirring of the ground 
to make and keep a dust mulch—for most of 
us have not the straw or other necessary 
materials for making any other kind of mulch. 
The open sesame to most garden treasures 
is elbow grease. 

Not all of this elbow grease is to be applied 
through the hoe or the wheel cultivator. Some 
of it must reach the growing plants by way of 
the sprayer. The hot season is the season of op- 
portunity for bugs. Along with these winged 
enemies come blight and mildew and rust and 
leafspot and similar ailments. The spray pump 
is the remedy or preventive for them all. For 
chewing insects, such as potato bugs, cabbage 
worms, squash bugs, and the like, spray 
with lead arsenate. But be careful not to 
apply this or any other poison on anything 
you are likely to eat. Lead arsenate can be 
applied to little cabbage plants, but should 
never be used after they begin to head, lest 
some of the poison be retained within the head. 
Asparagus should not be sprayed with poison 
until after the cutting season is over. Pyre- 
thrum powder can be dusted on heading cab- 
bages. Paris green is commonly used on pota- 
te plants, but if the mixture is too strong, it 
will burn the foliage. For blights and mildews 
and rusts use Bordeaux mixture at frequent 
intervals. The best plan is to spray before the 
diseases appear, on the principle that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. For 
aphids and plant lice use a tobacco concoction. 
Powdered poisons may also be mixed with line 
or flour and dusted 
on plants in the early 
morning when the dew 
is still on the plants. 
If applied then, the 
powder will stick to 
the leaves. In an 
article of this length 
it is not possible to 
give detailed instruc- 
tions regarding the 
various uses of the 
different spraying 
materials. Bordeaux 
mixture, lead arsen- 
ate,and tobacco solu- 
tion, at least, should 
be in every gar- 
dener’s storehouse. 
You will find fall di 
rections for use with 
eich package. 

July gardening, however, consists of more 
than bugs, blight, and elbow grease. July may 
be said to mark the turning point in the 
garden season. Up to this time the gardener’s 
entire thought has been on the production of 
food for immediate consumption. Now he be- 
gins to turn his thoughts toward his winter 
supply of vegetables. 

Winter supplies from the garden consist of 
two sorts—those preserved by canning or dry- 
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By Lewis 
Mary 


and 
Theiss 


ing, and those kept fresh in the root cellar. 
If you began your gardening when you should 
have begun it, last February, when the snow 
was on the ground, you planned for your sup- 
ply of these winter foods. You schemed out 
your garden and provided for a succession of 
crops, so that you could raise two crops on 
the same strip of ground. The second group 
of these crops you chose for winter use, at 
least in part. If you did not so plan your 
garden, it is not yet too late to get in these 
winter vegetables. 

Perhaps the larger part of your winter’s 
store of garden food must be kept in cans, and 
some of that store is now ready to put away. 
Your peas that were planted in late April will 
be ready for use by early July. Ii you planned 
your garden with your canning needs in mind, 
you have peas planted expressly for putting 
into jars. If you did not, you can put away 
some of the supply you had intended to eat 
now, and grow more peas later for fresh use. 

It would be better to do this than to can 
your second crop. Peas are a cool season 
plant. They do best in the chilly weather of 
early spring. Peas planted in late summer will 
grow and produce, but the quality of the peas 
is not equal to that of spring peas. And in 
putting your products into jars, whether they 
are peas or beans or beets or anything else, the 
cardinal rule should be to can only the young 
and tender growths. Many gardeners make 
the mistake of canning the things that are left 
after the table has been well supplied. These 
are usually tough and tasteless. There is as 
great a difference between properly packed 
home vegetables and commercial canned goods 
as there is between fresh-plucked garden prod- 
ucts and market goods. The household that 
has eaten only canned left-overs or commercial 
canned goods does not yet know how delectable 
canned vegetables really may be. For best 
results, the products canned should be picked 
two or three days sooner than they would or- 
dinarily be harvested for the table. Then 
they will be delightfully tender and full of 
flavor. And they should be rushed into the 


Give It «Away 


If you can’t use what you grow, there are those 


who will be glad to have it, who will be thankful 
for it. Food will be scarce in many a home next 
winter, and your garden is needed. Let the 
sweat of your face help others to have meat. 





cans as fast as possible after being taken from 
the vines. 

And right here is where those few hours 
spent on those cold February nights in planning 
your garden will save no end of labor and make 
the canning or drying tasks easier. For a 
properly-made garden plan provides for vege- 
tables for canning that shall mature at the 
most convenient time. If you accumulate 
your winter’s supply of canned goods by put- 
ting up left-overs, then you are forever can- 


ning. To-day a jar of this must ke packed, to 
morrow three cans of that, and the next day 
more of something else, so the canning is never 
done. By planning your canning crop, your 
entire supply of any given vegetable will 
be ready to put up in one or two big batches, 
and it is as easy to can a number of jars as it 
is to do three or four. Furthermore, your 
crops can be. planned to mature when the 
weather is not scorching hot. 

Take tomatoes, for instance. Most garden- 
ers, desiring early fruit, set out plants as soon 
as it is warm enough, and then fail to make 
later plantings. Though tomatoes do best in 
midsummer, they will continue to produce 
until frost. Why not set out a sufficient num- 
ber of plants to produce your winter’s supply 
in the early fall—say about the middle of 
September? That is our own practise, and it 
is much less trying to can tomatoes on a cool 
September morning than to put them up on 
a blazing August day. Why not extend the 
plan to all your canning—plant the earliest 
maturing vegetables for spring canning and 
late varieties for fall preserving? Careful 
planning will do it. 

Slow-growing products intended for winter 
use, that require practically the entire garden 
season to mature, can not be planted now 
with any hope of securing a crop. Such prod- 
ucts should have been planted in the spring, but 
there are still a number of vegetables that can 
now be planted for winter use. In the middle 
sections of our country the possible garden 
season covers a full six months. Half of that 
time still remains. Therefore, crops maturing 
in ten weeks to three months can still be put 
out. 

Beans for drying are one of the very best 
crops we can raise for winter use. There is 
still ample time to raise both bush beans and 
pole beans, though it would be wise to select 
the earlier maturing varieties of the latter. 
Beans are one of the very best of all vegetable 
foods. They contain a goodly percentage of 
cirbohydrates and more protein than most 
other vegetable foods. Protein is the costly 
tissue-building food 
element that makes 
meat and eggs and 
milk so valuable. 
One of the best vari 
eties of bean to raise 
for shelling is the 
marrow -fat. See 
catalogues common 
ly describe it as being 
semi-running. Very 
often, however, the 
plant spreads like 
a cucumber vine. It 
is a wise provision 
to provide some sup- 
port for it to clam- 
ber over. The brush 
or wire trellis from 
the early pea row 
will come handy in 
this respect. Unless the vines are thus lifted 
clear of the ground, many of the pods will 
lie on the earth, where they will become 
musty and moldy. ; 

New plantings of beets, carrots, and turnips 
should be made for winter use. All these vege- 
tables are hardy and will stand frost, con- 
tinuing to grow long after tender plants have 
been killed. A late planting of early sweet 
corn can now be made, that will yield mature 
ears shortly before frost, either for eating on 
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A PLACE FOR 
EVERYTHING 
= 


“And So He Bought Her a McDougall” 


HE was verging on a break-down. He vol- 

unteered to help get breakfasts and sup- 
pers—and found the “getting” good. Back 
and forth he had to traipse, getting, getting, 
getting. 


“If the things I need at business were in a 
thousand places,” he exclaimed, “I'd be worn- 
out too!” 


“Where else can they be put, dear?” she re- 
plied. “Remember you have modern conven- 
iences to keep everything handy. I haven't. 


Man-like he hadn’t realized that. And so he 
bought her a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet. 


He bought her-a McDougall because only a 
McDougall replaces bothersome swinging 
doors with The Patented Auto-Front, a disap- 
pearing, self-lowering curtain. 


He bought her a McDougall because 
a nearer l embodies all modern 
practical kitchen cabinet features, is 
pt —ore ge om sani-+ 


tary—and more. d about The 
McDougall more ae 





He bought her a McDougall because Me- 
Dougalls were the first kitchen cabinets ever 
built—and for over a quarter-century have 
been first in bringing out improvements as 
they are first today in offering desirable new 
conveniences. 


He bought hera McDougall because it introduc- 
es The McDougall Method of systematic kitch- 
en management, a method that co-ordinates the 
ice-box, stove, pantry and cabinet in a step- 
saving, time-saving, food-saving arrangement. 


He bought her a McDougall because it is no 
higher priced. And because leading merchants 
advertise it. 


Write for “The McDougall Method”—a book. 
It also describes the McDougall models in 
white and oak finishes. A postal brings a 
complimentary copy. Address 


McDoucatt Company, FRANKFORT, INDIANA, U. S.A. 


McDougall 


THE FIRST KITCHEN CABINET 


In using advertisements see page 103 
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Preparing for the Fall Campaign 


the cob or for canning or drying. Now is the 
time also to make another planting of cucum- 
bers. The little fruits will have reached the 
pickling stage just about the time cool weather 
is at hand. 

If you have never raised it, by all means try 
some endive. It will mature in ten to twelve 
weeks. During the cold winter days, when 
cabbage and celery are the only fresh greens the 
average gardener has in his cellar, your endive 
will be most welcome. Just before frost the 
plants should be lifted with a little ball of 
earth adhering to the roots, and packed closely 
together in a shallow box or tray or on the 
floor of a root cellar, which should, of course, 
be cool and dark. So stored the plants will 





JELLY TUMBLERS 


OMEN who live in apartments with 

little available room for the storage of 
glass jelly tumblers, successfully use the 
wood fiber (paper) paraffin coated 


* 


Wedgewood Pattern 


Jelly Tumbler. Used like glass. The ex- 
clusion of light insures the jelly against loss 
of its appetizing brilliancy of color and 
deterioration. Approved by Domestic 
Science experts and institutions. 


At All Good Dealers 


Mono Service Co., Newark, N. J. 
Makers of Wood Fiber Containers for Foods 





x beats 
everything 


You can beat eggs, whip cream, 
churn butter, mix desserts and 
dressings and blend the most de- 
licious drinks in a jiffy with a 
Roberts 
LIGHTNING BEATER 
- an IXER 
You'll find a hundred uses for it. 
Quick, strong, simple, sanitary. 
Nothing else like it made. 
If your hardware, house fur- 
nishing or department store 
can't supply it, mail $1 for 1- 
quart size prepaid anywhere in 
U.S. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. (Also made in pint size 
75¢; 2-quart size —$1.75 
NATIONAL COMPANY 
159 Oliver St., 


iS Maj GRANNY’S SECRET 
~.-- 41 Cake Patterx 


of cake. The kind granny used to make is long 
remembered—the best. Perhaps you have some friend who 
takes pride in her cake making. This cake beater cannot be 
beat is the universal verdict by all who try it once. 60c. 
Send for our spring catalog showing decorated kitchen | 
utensils of olden times. Gifts for young housekeepers, wed= 
dings, showers, bridge parties. Gifts for the — 
kitchen attractive. There is no doubt a Pohlson 


dealer in your town. Get acquainted and find Rk mi) 


the new and interesting. Gift and specialty 
shops should send for catalog of thoughtful little 
gifts which will be forwarded upon application. 


Boston, Mass. 


|blanch like celery. If you do not have a dark 
|place for storage, the plants can be blanched 
ibefore they are lifted, by tying the heads 


loosely. together. But care must be taken 
that the heads are dry when they are tied. If 
they are wet, they will rot. 

Chinese cabbage can now be planted. There 
lare several varieties of these vegetables, but 
| perhaps the best one is the Pe-Tsai. It is often 
icalled the Chinese celery cabbage. Planted 


Mary Theiss for advice. 





early in the spring, it tends to go to seed with. 
out heading. But planted now, this vegetahle 
will grow steadily through even the hottest of 
weather and form a fine, firm head, the heart of 
which blanches to a beautiful, creamy-white 
coior and becomes as tender and delicate as the 
finest celery. The blanched heart can be 
sliced and eaten raw like celery, or the cabbage 
can be cooked. It is delicious any way one 
eats it. One excellent feature of this cabbage 
is that it boils without odor. 

Sakurajima radish, the giant radish from 
Japan, can now be planted for winter use. Un- 
like our native radishes, which must grow 
quickly to be of good quality, this Oriental 
radish requires a comparatively long period to 
mature. Yet it is tender, crisp, and delicate. 
It is so large that one radish will make a meal 
or perhaps last for several meals, but like a 
squash or a pumpkin it keeps well when sliced. 

The gardener who thus combines headwork 
with elbow grease will find that, figuratively 
speaking, his cup runneth over. He who will 
labor and plan can raise what he wishes— 
and, what is almost as important, when he 
wishes it. 


For special gardening problems not covered by these articles, write to Lewis and 
Always enclose a stamped, addressed envelop for reply. 


Mirandy on Spoiling Your Helpmate 


(Continued from page 47) 


stayed at de crap game, becase I was spilin’ 
|him into thinkin’ dat a man can tread de path 
of matermony wid one foot an’ roam along de 
free road of de bachelor wid de odder foot. 

Wellum, as soon as I seen de light, I went 
to hit, lak de Scripcher says todo. I begun to 
unspile dat man dat I had started out to spile. 
De nex’ night, when Ike come home from de 
crap game, I wan’t waitin’ up for him wid no 
glad, sweet smile. I was waitin’ up for him 
wid de rollin’-pin in one hand an’ de stove- 
\lifter in de odder, an’ by de time he done 
igot out of de horspital, hit seemed he had 
'sorter los’ his interest in games of chance. 
| Leastways, he don’t go to dem no mo’. An’ 
ide way I spressified myself *bout what I was 
liable to do if I ever cotched him pergrinatin’ 
roun’ after any odder woman, makes him 
afraid to look at a skirt hangin’ on a clothes- 
line to dis very day. 

Yassum, Ike suttinly has got de name of 
bein’ de most domestic man in Little Zion 
Church, an’ he sho’ has been a model husband, 
but de reason he’s good is becase I brought 
|him up by hand to walk in de way he should 


| zo. 





OW Sis Hannah Jane, she ain’t a probus 
woman like I is, dat’s got a backbone lak a 
telefoam post. Sis Hannah Jane, she is jest 
lak a bowl full of jelly, an’ de only reason dat 


too kind to do hit. 

Now Sis Hannah Jane is married to Brer Si, 
what’s a rich man wid money in de bank, but 
Sis Hannah Jane looks lak somebody done took 
her out of de ragbag, douzh she hones an’ 
pines for good clothes an’ flower bonnets lak 
ev’ry woman does. But she don’t git ’em 
becase Brer Si is done got de notion dat shut- 
waists grows on a woman lak feathers does on 
a hen, an’ dat she can run a house on air, an’ 
dat a man can’t waste money in no foolisher 
way dan spendin’ hit on his wife. 

Now all of dat is mos’ly Sis Hannah Jane’s 
fault. When dey was fust married, she was so 
anxious to please Brer Si dat she made over her 
weddin’ frocks until dere warn’t a scrap of ’em 





The Pohlson Gift Shops, Home Dept.F,Pawtucket,Rhodelsland 


incor-e monthly as our representa- 
tve. Address 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West goth Street ew York City 
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left, an’ she wore her last year’s bird’s-nest on 
her haid for a hat, an’ inched an’ pinched an’ 
squinched to save every penny, ontil she got 
Brer Si to think dat she was a miracle worker 
dat could git along widout money. 

| She done spiled him becase she didn’t ax for 


anything for herself, an’ what a woman don’t 
ax for, she don’t git. Yassum, you take hit 
from me, dat if a wife eats de back of de chicken 
an’ gives her husband de white meat, an’ if 
she wears de ole clothes an’ lets him have de 
new suit one time, she has got to eat de back 
of de chicken an’ wear de ole clothes as long as 
she lives. An’ her husband won’t thank her 
for hit, nuther. He’ll jest think she is a plum 
idjut to let him have de best of hit. I ain't 
got no pity for dese here self-sacerficin’ wives. 
Dey could have trained deir husbands to di- 
vide wid ’em if dey had had any spunk in 
em. 


AN men spile deir wives jes de same as women 

do deir husbands, an’ turn women who would 
’a made puffectly good helpmates into mill- 
stones around deir necks. 

Dere’s Brer Hiram what is let Sis Ailsie keep 
his nose to de grindstone all of his life by her 
extravagance an’ what throws mo’ out of de 
back do’ wid a spoon dan he can put in at de 
front do’ wid ashovel. An’ dere’s Brer Thomas 
what has to git up an’ cook his own breakfast 
an’ live in a house lak a pigsty becase Sis 
Phrony is lazy an’ shiftless an’ was born too 
tired to wuk, an’ dere’s a million odder men 
dat I know_dat walks in fear an’ tremblin’ of 
wives dat has de high strikes ev’y time dey’s 
crossed. 

All of dem women is des been spiled rotten 
by deir husbands. Dey’s jest bad chillen an’ 
hit’s Gawd’s pity dat when a woman acts lak a 
chile she can’t be treated lak a chile, an’ spanked 
until she’s good. But dey can’t, for a man 
dassent strike a woman no matter how 
much she needs hit an’ what good hit would 
do her. 

An’ women know dis, an’ dat’s why dey cry 
an’ howl for what dey want jest lak a baby 
does. My advice to any young man dat is gettin’ 
married is to pervide hisself wid a waterproof 
shut, dat will shed his bride’s tears lak a duck 
does water, an’ dat will keep his backbone dry 
so hit won’t wilt down an’ keep him from doing 
a duty by her an’ makin’ her behave her- 
self. 

Yassum, we mos’ly make our bad husbands 
an* wives for ourselves by spiling good material 
wid our bunglin’. But hit’s kinder sorrerful 
dat we can’t treat our husbands an’ wives lak 
we would lak to widout ruining ’em, ain’t 
hit? 
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The House ‘of Baltazar 


My friend, Mr. Quong-Ho. If you don’t mind, 
I'll come with you.” 

“My dear fellow, that’s impossible. You 
must go to bed. It’s no trouble. There are 
filteen bedrooms in the house. You can take 
your choice. Hasn't Mrs. Pillivant been in to 
see you?” 

“She did me that honor.” 

“Then why the dickens didn’t she have you 
attended to? I'll see about it.” 

He was already at the door when Baltazar 
checked him. 

“Stop. Don’t worry about me. Tell me one 
thing.” He smote the open newspaper with 
the palm of his hand. ‘‘ How long has this been 
going on?” 

“How long has what been going on?"’ asked 
Pillivant, returning. 

“This war.” 

“T don’t quite see what you are driving at,” 
said Pillivant, puzzled. 

“T want to know how long this war I’m 
reading about in the newspaper has been going 
on. 

Pillivant regarded him askance out of his 
little, furtive eyes. He entertained the same 
susp cion as his wife. 

“Look here, old man,” he said, taking him 
by the arm, “that knock on the head’s more 
serious than you think.” At the noise of a 
halting car he glanced out of a window. “Ah! 
there’s Dr. Rewsby.” 

“Never mind the doctor or my head,” cried 
Baltazar desperately. “‘ Answer my question. 
How long have we been at war with Germany?” 

“Do you mean to say you’ve never heard of 
the war?” Pillivant stood bewildered. 

“T never heard of it,” Baltazar answered 
mechanically, staring past Pillivant at terrify- 
ing things. 

“Well, bless me!” said Pillivant, recovering 
his breath.. “I’m just d:smfounded. Here, 
Doctor,” a spare, gray-headed man was shown 
into the room, “here is a chap who has never 
heard of the war.” 

Baltazar stepped forward. 
the question, Doctor. All 
that matters for the 
moment is my Chinese 
friend. I had to leave 
him at the farm, un- 
conscious with, I should 
think, concussion. And 
his legs are fractured. 
We must go at once.” 

“Excuse me,” said 
the doctor, “but that 
wound in your own 
head wants seeing to. 
Just a matter of clean- 
ing and strapping. Only 
five minutes. Please let 
me have a look at it.” 

“You can do_ that 
afterward,” said Baltazar. 
“For God’s sake let us 


go. 
“You're not fit to go. 


I won’t allow you to,” 
replied Dr. Rews>y with 
suave firmness. 

Said Baltazar with the 
hard gleam in his eves: 
“I’m going. It’s my re 
sponsibility, not yours. I 
don’t care what happens 
tome. But I swear to God 
I neither wash nor eat nor 
drink until my _ iriend 
Quong-Ho is __ brought 
back, alive or dead. And 
it is much better I should 
go with you than remain 
here and frighten your 
excellent wife, Mr. Pilli 
vant, out of her wits.” 

There was a moment’s 


“That’s beside 
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silence. The gray-haired doctor glanced at 
Baltazar out of the corner of a shrewd eye 
and diagnosed an adimantine obstinacy. 

“Tf you refuse to take me with you,” Balta- 
zar added, “‘1’ll follow you on foot.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. “As you 
will. But if anything happens—tetanus, 
blood-poisoning, collapse—I wash my hands of 
responsibility. Mr. Pillivant will bear me out. 
Let us go.” 

In the hall Pillivant took down from the 
pegs of an alcove a cap and light overcoat. 
“You don’t mind sticking on these, do you?” 
he said to Baltazar. ‘“ You'll need them, motor- 
ing, and besides, I don’t mind telling you, 
you're not looking exactly like a candidate for 
a beauty show.” 

“T thank you,” said Baltazar, accepting the 
proffered raiment. 

They started, the doctor, Sergeant Double- 
day, and a constable, with a stretcher in one 
car; Pillivant, Baltazar, and a chauffeur at the 
wheel in the great Rolls-Royce. 

“To carry this through,” said Pillivant, 
hauling out a thick gold watch, “in twenty 
minutes, shows what we English can do when 
we set our minds to it.”’ 

“Twenty minutes?” said Baltazar. “It 
has seemed like three hours.” 

“Twenty minutes since I went to the tele- 
phone,” Pillivant asserted triumphantly. 

The cars raced on. For some moments Bal- 
tazar, huddled together in the comfort of the 
back seat, maintained a brooding silence, which 
Pillivant, glaring at him from time to time, did 
not care to disturb. There was something 
uncanny about this man who had to be bombed 
nearly to death in order to hear of the war. 

They turned off the road on the rough track 
across the moor, along which Quong-Ho had 
so oiten bumped his way in the oli cart. The 
weather had been dry, and the track was at its 
best. But the cars jolted alarmingly, and at 
every quivering descent froma larger hummock 
than usual Pillivant cried out in fear for the 
springs of his Rolls-Royce. 





“Tf it busts up, there’s no earthly chance of 
getting another.” 

“Why?” asked Baltazar. 

“Because there’s a war on, old man. You 
don’t seem to understand.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t,” said Baltazar. “You 
must grant me your kind indulgence. I can’t 
immediately realize what is happening.” 

They climbed the rise that brought them into 
view of the farm. Pillivant pointed to the 
smoking ruins. 

“That'll help you realize it. That’s what 
— and the northern part of France look 
ike.” 

“When I have found my friend, Quong-Ho, 
alive,” said Baltazar, “I may be able to think 
of things.” 

They worked their way, Dr. Rewsby’s lighter 
car following, almost to the low, enclosing wall, 
and drew to a halt. Viewed on the approach, 
the havoc loomed before Baltazar’s eyes even 
more appalling than when we had stood dazed 
and sick in the midst of it. The battered gran- 
ite shell of the house stood absurdly low, and 
the gaping apertures of doors and windows 
stared like maimed features hideously human. 
The wall of the scullery had been thrown down 
by the explosion, and the pump and cistern 
and a shelf or two of broken crockery were 
grimly exposed. He wondered why he had not 
noticed this when he went to fetch water for 
Quong-Ho. The byre by the wrecked stable 
no longer existed. The white Wyandotte cock- 
erel, the sole living thing visible, pecked about 
the ground in jaunty unconcern. 

As soon as they dismounted, the party fol- 
lowed Baltazar, who strode ahead with the air 
of a man about to denounce a ghost. At the 
turn of the ruined house they came in sight 
of Quong-Ho, lying as Baltazar had left him, 
the bowl of water untouched. The sun had 
gradually encroached upon him, and now 
the shadow of the wall cut his body ina 
long, vertical line. His yellow face looked 
pinched and ghastly beneath the pink and 
white cotton of his bandaged head. 

Baltazar’s face was 
almost as ghastly, and 
horrible fear dwelt in 
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his eyes. He _ pointed. 
“There!” he said, and 
drew the doctor forward 
and motioned to the 
others to remain. 

Together they _ bent 
over Quong-Ho. “If he’s 
dead,” Baltazar whispered 
in a hoarse voice, “it’s I 
who have murdered him.” 

“He’s not dead yet,” 
replied the doctor. 

“Thank God!”’ said 
Baltazar. 

Sergeant Doubleday, 
surveying the scene of 
ruin with the eye of the 
policeman and the Briton, 
turned to Mr. Pillivant. 

“This sort of thing 
oughtn’t to be allowed,” 
said he. 


Vill 


ALTAZAR_ awoke, a 

couple of mornings 
afterward, to find that 
certain vague happenings 
which he had regarded as 
dreams were true. He 
really lay in a comfortable 
bed in a pleasant room. 
The soft-voiced woman in 
gray, whose ministrations 
he had been unable to 
divine, stood smiling at 
the foot of this bed, an 
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unmistakable nurse. Conscious of discom- 
fort, he raised his hand and felt his head 
swathed in a close-fitting, scientific bandage. 
He remembered now that he had lain there 
for a considerable time. What he had taken 
for outrageous assaults on his brain for the 
purpose of extracting the secrets of his 
mathematical researches had been the doctor 
dressing his wounds. 

“How are you, this morning?” asked the 


nurse. en oi 
“Perfectly well, thank you,” said Baltazar. 


“T should feel better if you would tell me 


where I am.” 

“This is Mr. Pillivant’s house.” 

“Pillivant—Pillivant? Oh, yes. I've got 
it. It seems as if I had been off my head for a 
bit.’ The nurse nodded. ‘I’m all right now. 
Let me put things together.” Suddenly he 
sat up. ‘My God! How is Quong-Ho?” 

“He is getting on as well as can be expected,” 
replied the nurse. 

“He’s alive? Quite sure?” 

“Quite sure.” 

Baltazar fell back on the pillow. ‘The 
last thing I remember clearly was their taking 
bim into the cottage hospital after that in- 
fernal jolting across the moor. What hap- 
pened the n?” 

“You collapsed, and they brought you here.” 

“What day is it?” 

“Friday.” 

“Good Lord!” said Baltazar. “I’ve been 
here since midday Wednesday.” 

“Would you like a little breakfast?” 

“T should like a lot,” declared Baltazar. 

The nurse laughed. The patient was better. 
She turned to leave the room, but Baltazar 
checked her. 

“Before you go, just tell me if I’ve got the 
situation clear. The European war has been 
going on-for two years. In the course of a 
newfangled kind of warfare the Germans drop | 
bombs from Zeppelins over England. A | 
Zeppelin dropped bombs on my house on 
Tuesday night—to get rid of them, so Mrs. 
Pillivant said. You see, everything's coming 
back to me. Afterward it came down in 
flames, and all the crew were burned. Is that 
right?” 

“Perfectly,” said the nurse. 

“Now I know more or less where I am,” 
said Baltazar. 


HE nurse fetched his breakfast, which he 
ate with appetite. He had barely finished 
when Dr. Rewsby entered. 

“This is capital, capital,” said he. “Sitting 
up and taking nourishment. How’s the 
pulse?” 

“Never mind about me,” said Baltazar as 
the doctor took hold of his wrist. ‘What 
about Quong-Ho?”’ 

The doctor gave a serious report—fractured 
skull, severe concussion, broken legs. Semi- 
consciousness, however, had returned, the 
hopeful sign. But it would be a ticklish and 
tedious business. 

“Tf you want another opinion, a man from 
Harley Street, special nurses, don’t hesitate a 
second,” said Baltazar. ‘‘ Money’s no object.” 

“Tl bear in mind what you say,” replied 
the doctor, “but if his constitution is as.sound 
as yours, he’ll do all right. By all the rules of 
the game you ought to be as helpless as he is.” 

“What’s wrong with me?” 

“You've had half your scalp torn away. 
How you manage to be sitting up now, eating 
eggs, after your lunatic performances on 
Wednesday, is more that I can understand.” 
Baltazar smiled grimly. ‘I can’t afford the 
ume to fool about in a state of unconscious- | 
hess, when I have two years’ arrears of Euro- 
pean history to make up.” | 

“Never mind European history,” said the | 
doctor. ‘Let us see how this head of yours | 
Is getting on.” 

The dressing completed, he said to Baltazar: | 

“Now you'll lie quiet and not worry about 
the war, Quong-Ho, or anything.” 

“And grow wings and order a halo and work 
out the quadrature of the circle and discover 
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The House of Baltazar 


the formula for the Deity in terms of the ultj- 
mate function of energy — Man alive!” he cried 
impetuously, raising himself on his elbow, 
“Don’t you understand? I’ve been dead for 
years—my own silly, selfish doing—and now 
I’ve come to life and found the world in an 
incomprehensible mess. If I don’t go out and 
try to understand it, I shall go stark, staring 
mad!” : 

“T can only order you to stay in bed till [ 
give you permission to get up,” said the 
doctor. “‘Goodby. I'll come in this evening.” 

As soon as he had gone, Baltazar threw off 
the bedclothes and sprang to his feet. “ Doc- 
tors be hanged!” said he. “I’ve not given in 
to illness all my life long, and I’m not going 
to begin now. __ Besides, I’m as fit as ever | 
was. I’m going to dress.” 

“T’m afraid you can’t,” said the nurse. 

“Why?” 

“You haven’t any clothes.” 


E glanced for a second or two at the un- 

familiar green and purple striped silk 
pajamas in which he was clad, and remembered 
the undervest and flannel trousers, foul with 
blood and grime, in which he had arrived at 
Water-End. 

“The devil!” said he, and he stood gasping 
as a new conception of himself flashed across 
his mind. ‘Except for these borrowed things 
I am even more naked than when I came into 
the world. 

“You'd better go back to bed,” said the 
nurse. 

“T’ve got to go back to the world,’ re- 
torted Baltazar, ‘as quickly as_ possible.” 

“You can’t do it in pajamas,’ said the 
nurse. 

“T must ask my host to lend me some 
clothes.” 

“T’ll go down and see him about it,”’ said the 
nurse. 

She went out leaving Baltazar sitting on the 
edge of the bed. Presently entered Pillivant, 
who burst into heartiness of greeting. De- 
lighted, he was, to see him looking so well. 
At one time he half expected there was going 
to be a funeral in the house. Heard that he 
wanted some togs. Only too happy to rig 
him out. Would pick out all the necessary 
kit tomorrow. 

“But I want clothes now,”’ said Baltazar. 

Pillivant shook his head. ‘Must obey 
doctor’s orders. By disobeying in the first 
place I nearly had a cold corpse on my hands, 
and if there’s one thing Mrs. Pillivant dislikes 
more than another, it’s a corpse. When her 
old aunt died here, she went half off her 
chump. No, no, old man,” he continued in 
soothing tones which exasperated Baltazar, 
“you be good and lie doggo today, as the 
docter says, and tomorrow we'll see about 
getting up.” 

“You’ve got the whip hand of me,” said 
Baltazar glowering. 

“That’s about it,” grinned  Pillivant. 
“And you’re not used to not having your 
own way.” 

“T suppose I’m not,” said Baltazar, looking 
at his host more kindly. “TI don’t know but 
what you're right. A little discipline might be 
beneficial for me.” He slipped back into 
the bed and nodded to the nurse, who settled 
him comfortably. “A little contact with 
other people might restore my manners. 
As I’m beholden to you for everything, Mr. 
Pillivant, I may at least be civil. As a matter 
of fact, I’m infinitely grateful, and I place 
myself in your hands unreservedly.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, old man,” said Pilli- 
vant. 

“Tt isn’t all right,” cried Baltazar, realizing 
in his self-condemnatory way the ungracious 
attitude he had adopted from the first toward 
his host. “I’ve been rude. I’m sorry. I’ve 
lived in China long enough to know that no 
personal catastrophe can excuse lack of cour- 
tesy. By obeying your medical man I see that 
I shall give least trouble to your household. 
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“You needn’t talk like a book about it,” 
said Piilivant. ue 

“I’ve lived with books so long,’ replied 
Baltazar, “that perhaps I have lost the ways 
of contemporary Englishmen.’’ 

Pillivent threw him a furtive and suspicious 
glance. “ Most books are all rot,”’ he declared. 

“You're not the first philosopher who has 
enunciated that opinion,” said Baltazar with 
a laugh. ‘‘Didn’t a character in one of the 
old dramatists, I think, say, ‘To mind the 
inside of a book is to entertain oneself with the 
jorced product of another man’s brain’? 
No. It’s the practical men who do things, 
isn’t it?” 

“I’m a practical man myself,” said Pilli- 
vant, ‘and seeing as how I started as an office 
boy at eight shillings a week, I’ve done a 
blooming lot of things. Look—” He swung 
a chair, and sat down near the bed, and bent 
confidentially toward Baltazar. ‘In July, 
fourteen, I was only a little builder and con- 
tractcr up at Holloway. When Kitchener n 
September called for his million men—”’ 

“Wait!” cried Baltazar, putting his hand 
up to his forehead. ‘‘In September, nineteen 
fourteen, Kitchener called for a million men?” 

“Yes, yes, that’s all ancient history. I 
was telling you, when the cry went out, I 
said to myself: ‘A million men will want ac- 
commodation—temporary buildings, huts, no 
end of timber.’ I hadn’t a penny in the world, 
but I did a big bluff and sold the Government 
timber which I hadn’t got for twice the price 
I knew I could buy it at. In six monthsI was 
a rich man, and I’ve been growing richer and 
richer ever since. I’ve got a flat in Park Lane 
and this house in the country, and I’m on 
Munitions, and I have my cars and as much 
petrol to burn as I want, and I’m a useful man 
to the Government and doing my bit for the 
war. And none of your blooming books about 
it. Just plain common sense. If I had been 
worrying my head about books, I should have 
lost my chance. Just what you’ve done. 
You've been burying yourself in books and 
haven't even heard of the war, let alone doing 
anything for your country. Books make me 
tired.” 

Baltazar looked at the puffy, small-eyed 
man in his clear way. He disliked him ex- 
ceedingly. Even with the most limited knowl- 
edge of war conditions, it was evident he had 
been exploiting them to his own advantage. 
But when you haven't a rag of your own to 
your back and are dressed in another man’s 
pajamas, lying in his bed and eating his food, 
you must observe the decencies of life. 

“I suppose lots of fortunes are being made 
out of this war.” 

“T should think so. Those honestly made, 
well, the chaps with brains deserve them. 
But at the same time there’s a lot of profiteer- 
ing going on—” Pillivant shook an unctuous 
head, “which is a perfect disgrace.” 

“*Profiteering,’ that’s a new word.” 

“You'll find lots of new words and lots of all 
sorts of new things, now you’ve waked up.” 

“I’m sure I shall,” said Baltazar. ‘And 
now, if you've half an hour to spare, I wonder 
; you would mind telling me something about 
the war.”’ 


HAT day and the next, Baltazar listened to 

Pillivant, the nurse, and the doctor’s story 
of the world conflict and read everything 
bearing on the subject with which they could 
supply him. Dr. Rewsby, who did not share 
Pillivant’s disdain for books, ransacked the 
little town for war literature. He bought 
him white books, pamphlets, back numbers of 
Magazines and newspapers, maps. What he 
heard what he read, was the common knowl- 
edge of every intelligent child, but to this 
man of vast intellectual achievement it was 
Staggeringly new. For those two days he lost 
Sense of time, desire to move from the be- 
wildering mass of lambent history that grew 
In piles by his bedside. The lies, the treacher- 
les, the horrors that had accumulated on the 
Consciousness of all other men one by one, 
burst upon him in one thundering concentra 
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The House of Baltazar 


tion. The martyrdom of Belgium, the bom. 
bardment of Rheims cathedral, the sinking of 
the Lusilauia, the use of poison gas, the bomb- 
ing of open towns, the unmasking of the Ger- 
man Beast in all its lust and shamelessness, 
stunned him, so that at times he would put 
his hands to his head and cry: “It’s impos- 
sible! I can’t believe it.” And whoever was 
with him would answer: “It is true. What 
you read is but the outside of the deviltry the 
civilized world is out to fight.” And _ his 
scholar’s mind would revolt. What of in- 
tellectual Germany? The mathematicians, 
the orientalists, whose names were to him 
like household words, to say nothing of those 
eminent in sciences outside the sphere of his 
own studies? They were worse, the doctor 
declared, than the brutish peasants or the bru- 
tal operative, a monstrous intellectualism de- 
veloped to the disregard of ethical sanction. 
The doctor brought him one of the great 
cartoons of the war, which he had cut out 
from some paper and kept, by Norman Lind- 
say, the great Australian black and white 
artist—the “Jekyll and Hyde” cartoon 
representing a typical, benevolent, elderly 
German professor regarding himself in a 
mirror and the reflection was a gorilla in Prus- 
sian spiked helmet and uniform, dripping with 
blood. And then Baltazar’s blood curdled in 
his veins as he realized the truth of the 
picture. All the mighty intellectualism of 
Germany was but an instrument of its gorilla 
animalism. It was an overwhelming revelation, 
the almost mesmeric dominance of Prussia 
over the other Teutonic states of Germany and 
Austria, reducing them to Prussia’s own 
atrophied civilization; that atrophied civil- 
ization itself, till now unanalyzed, but now a 
byword of history, the development, on ab- 
normal intellectual lines, of the ruthless 
barbarism of a non-European race. Strange 
that he had not thought of it before! Had noth- 
ing good, any poem, picture, song, music, 
statute, dream building, sweet philosophy, 
ever come out of Prussia? Never! Not one! 
Her children were “fire and sword, red ruin 
and the breaking up of laws.’ And now 
the rest of the Germanic Empire had lost its 
soul. Prussia extended from the Baltic to the 
Danube. The whole of Central Europe was 
one vast cesspool in which all things good 
were cast to deliquesce in putrefaction, while 
over it floated supreme the livid miasma of 
Prussianism. 


N some sott of figurative conception as this did 
his brain realize the psychological meaning 
of the forces against which the civilized world 
was struggling. But there was the other side 
of the world’s embattled hosts whose tre- 
mendous energies baffled his mental grasp. 
England’s Navy—yes. He had been born and 
bred in the belief of its invincibility. But the 
British Army? A glorious Army, of course, a 
blaze of honor from Cressy upward, a sure 
shield and buckler in the far-flung ports of Em- 
pire, but a thing necessarily apart from_ the 
vast military systems of the Continent of Eu- 
rope. And now he learned, to his stupefac- 
tion, that the British Empire, calling up all 
her sons from within those same far-flung 
ports, had made itself, within two years, one 
of the three greatest military powers in the 
world. The casualties alone exceeded the 
total strength of the original British Army 
serving with the colors. The Army now was 
an organization of millions. Where had they 
come from? His three interpreters of the outer 
world gave him information according to theit 
respective lights. All the early gathering ol 
the hosts had been voluntary enlistments. 
The armies springing up at Lord Kitchener's 
call had been labeled numerically by his magi¢ 
name. Only recently had we been driven to 
conscription. | And Kitchener himself, the 
only great soldier of whom he had ever heard? 
Drowned in the Hampshire last June. 
Then again the revolution in national life— 
the paper currency, the darkened streets ol 
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towns, the licensing laws—further excited his 
throbbing curiosity. He remembered with 
a spasm almost of remorse the few signs and 
tokens of war which had reached him and 
passed unheeded—the National Registration 
which he had resented as a bureaucratic im- 
pertinence; the mad taxation of income which 
he had regarded as evidence of England’s de- 
cay. 

“Has ever man been such a fool as I since 
the world began?” 

[he hard-headed doctor, to whom this rhe- 
torical question was addressed, replied, “I 
can’t recall an instance.” 

When driven to contemplation of his own 
solation, he reflected that all the time there 
had been.a living link between himself and this 
upheaved world. Every week, rain or fine, 
through snow or dust, Quong-Ho had visited 
the little town. 

“When did the news of the war become 
general in Water-End?” he asked. 

He had to put the question in two or three 
different forms before his puzzled informants 
could perceive its drift, for they could not con- 
ceive its being the question of an intelligent 
man. He could not yet realize the electric 
shock that convulsed the land from end to 
end on the declaration of war. He could not 
gage the immediate disruption of social life 
throughout the country. The calling up of 
reservists, the mobilization of the Territorial 
Forces alone, affected instantly every com- 
munity, no matter how remote from centers of 
industry. The queer straits to which every 
community was reduced owing to the closing 
of the banks during that fateful August week 
had also brought the reality of the war home 
to every individual. Then the issue of Trea- 
sury notes. The recruiting. From the very 
first day of the war, Water-End, they told him, | 
was as much agog with it all as London itself. 
From the beginning the town had been plas- 
tered with patriotic posters. The Mayor for 
the first months had exhibited the latest tele- 
grams outside the Town Hall. There had been 
a camp of Territorials some few miles away, 
and the high street had reeked of war. Gov- 
ernment war notices met the least observant 
eye in post-office, bank, and railway station. 

“If what you say is true,” said Baltazar, 
“how could Quong-Ho have come here every 
week and failed to understand what was going 
on? Not only is he a master of English, but 
he is also a man of acute intellect.” 

“That,” replied the doctor, ‘‘you must ask 
Quong-Ho when his intellect has recovered 
from its present eclipse.” 

“But the fellow must have known all 
along,” Baltazar persisted. ‘Come now,’’— 
he sat up in bed impulsively—‘‘he must, 
mustn’t he ?” 

“T should have thought that a negro from 
Central Africa, who only spoke Central African, 
would have guessed,” replied the doctor. 

“Then why the devil didn’t he tell me?” 

“|’m afraid I must refer you to my previous 
answer,” said the doctor. 

“Tt strikes me that I’m a bigger fool than 
ever,” said Baltazar. 

A smile flitted over the gray-haired doctor’s 
shrewd, thin face. He did not controvert the 
proposition. 

‘It’s also borne in upon me,” continued Bal- 
tazar, “that [’ll have to scrap everything I’ve 
ever learned, and I’ve learned a Jot. I’m an 
original mathematician, and I think I know 
more about the Chinese language and litera- 
ture than any man living. Oh, I’m not modest. 
| know exactly what my attainments are. As 
[ say, I’ve learned a lot, and I'll have to scrap 
it all and just sit down and begin to learn the 
elementary things of existence, from the very 
beginning, all over again, like a schoolboy.” 


IX 


NCE more Baltazar stood within his granite 
enclosure and surveyed the scene of ruin 
and horror. He had hired a cart and driven 
over with three nondescript, elderly laboring 
men who were now wandering rather aimlessly 
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You Must Remove the Film 


Your teeth are not rightly cleaned if 
they discolor or decay, if tartar forms or 
pyorrhea starts. 


You may brush them twice daily, but 
the great tooth wrecker — a slimy film — 
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The cause of most tooth troubles is 
an ever present film. You feel it with 
your tongue. That is what discolors — 
not your teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. So it is that film, not merely food 
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Dental science, after many years of 
searching, has found a way to combat it. 
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The House of Baltazar 


about the wreckage. Nothing seemed changed 
since he had last left it in the wake of the 
stretcher-borne body of Quong-Ho, although 
the Water-End Fire Brigade, learning that the 
place was still on fire and inspired by zeal and 
curiosity, had meanwhile come down with hel- 
mets, hatchets, and hoses and had drenched the 
interior of the house with water pumped from 
the well. There had been no attempt at sal- 
vage. 

Baltazar plunged through the front door into 
the black chaos which was once his home. He 
was wearing the clothes he had borrowed from 
Pillivant, and at first he stepped warily. But 
every step landed him deeper in the damp, car- 
bonized welter, and at last he slipped ‘and came 
down spraw ling i in the midst of it, so that when 
he rose, he found himself fouled and begrimed 
from head to- foot. He picked his way out 
again and stood on the front steps, looking 
hopelessly in at the piled mass of nothingness. 

He had listened to the report of the fire 
b igad ’s captain and his doubtless correct 
theory that the desperate marauder had 
dropped his bombs almost simultaneously, one 
explosive and the other incendiary. The latter 
had caught the homestead fair and had caused 
the instant and terrific conflagration. Yet he 
had hoped. He tried to hope still. 


Again he entered and 

stood in the midst of the rubbish. Only 
one section of bookcase remained, crazily 
askew. He had noted it on the Wednesday. 
He clambered gingerly toward it. The first 
slanting half-charred, half-drenched book whose 
title he made out was ‘‘Queechy. By the 
author of ‘The Wide, Wide World.’” Next 
to it was “ Flowering Shrubs of Great Britain,”’ 
the date of which he knew to be 1854. His 
heart sank. Only the refuse of his famous deal 
with the second-hand bookseller remained. 
The rest of his library was there, down there 
in the molten quagmire. 

At last he called to the men, who came, 
shovel on shoulder. He pointed out the place 
where his long table used to lie, and bade them 
dig. He had brought, too, a shovel for himself, 
and he dug with them, violently, pantingly, 
distractedly, heaving the shoveliuls over his 
shoulders, wallowing in the filth regardless of 
Pillivant’s expensive clothes. Soon he was an 
object of dripping sweat and squalor, distin- 
guishable from his coworkers only by his be- 
erimed and bandaged head.. The men began 
to pant and relax. He overheard as in a dream 
one of them saying in a grumbling tone some 
thing about beer. The sun beat fiercely down 
over the parallelogram of the roofless walls 
He said: 

“Tig like the devil. -Digallday. I'll stand 
you a couple of gallons apiece when you get 
home. If you're thirsty now, there’s heaps of 
water.” 

The results of severe arithmetical calculation 
gleamed in each man’s eye. The command 
over sixteen free pints of ale transcended the 
dreams of desire. They fell to again, working 
with renewed vigor. 

After hours of toil they found a little heap of 
clotted fragments, the useless cores of burnt 
clumps of writing. Now and then a man would 
come with a few filaments, having shaken the 
charred edges free, and looking wonderingly 
at the unintelligible outer leaf would ask, ‘‘Is 
this any good to you, sir?” And Baltazar, his 
heart cold and heavy as a stone, would bid him 
cast away the mocking remnants of an all but 
unique copy of a Chinese classic. 

It was over. The three men, having loyally 
earned their twenty shillings and the promised 
two gallons of beer, stood spent and drenched, 
like Baltazar himself, with grime and sweat. 

‘Anything more, sir?” 

“Nothing,” said Baltazar. 

They shouldered their shovels and he his, 
and they marched away from the devastated 
place and drove back across the moor. Balta- 
zar sat next the man who drove, in the front 
of the empty and futile cart, and said never a 
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word. For the first time in his eager existence, 
defeat overwhelmed him. The work of a 
laborious lifetime had been destroyed in a few 
hours. The harvest of his life had been anni- 
hilated. If he died tomorrow, the world would 
be no richer by his existence. To recover the 
harvest would cost him many years of unin- 
spired drudgery. It would be a horrible re- 
living, an impossible attempt to recapture the 
ardor of the pioneer, the thrills of discovery. 
For the first time he really felt the meaning of 
his age, the non-resilience of fifty. For the 
black present the very meaning of his life had 
been wiped out. 

When they halted at the gate of The Cedars, 
Baltazar pulled out a sheaf of Treasury notes 
and gave each man thirty shillings. The extra 
ten shillings represented to their simple mind 
not the promised two gallons of beer, but beer 
in perpetuity. This generosity on the part of 
one evidently ruined bewildered them. Balta- 
zar strode down the drive, leaving the men 
impressed with the idea that he was a gentle- 
man of the old school to whose service they 
were privileged to be devoted. They retired, 
singing his praises. 

His golf clubs on the lawn beside him, Pilli- 


vant, attired in imaginative golfing raiment, | 


was taking the airin front of the house. He lay 
in an elaborate cane chair and smoked a great 
cigar. At the sight of Baltazar, he started up. 

‘Holy Moses! You are in a devil of a mess.” 


“T’m afraid I’ve ruined your suit,” said Bal- | 


tazar. ‘If you would only let me know what 
your tailor charged for it—” 

“The Sackville Street robber bled me eight 
guineas,” said Pillivant rather greedily. 

“Here are eight pounds ten,”’ said Baltazar, 
counting out his notes. 

“Two shillings change,”’ laughed Pillivant, 
handing him a florin. 

“Tt’s kind of you to relieve me from this 
particular embarrassment. The rest of my 
obligations I don’t quite see how to meet.” 

“We won’t charge you for board and lodging, 
old man, if that’s what you mean. Take it 
and welcome. With regard to Rewsby and the 
nurse, you can do what you like. Meanwhile 
you'll be glad to know that the ready-made kit 
you ordered from Brady & Company has 
turned up this afternoon.” 

“T’d better clean myself up and put some 
of it on,” said Baltazar. 

“You had indeed,” said Pillivant. “You 
look as if you had fallen into a sewer.”’ 


THE previous day, obeying telephone in- 

structions, a representative of a firm of 
ready-made clothiers in the cathedral city had 
called to take measurements and orders. This 
evening Baltazar was able to array himself 
once more in clothes of his own. By getting 
rid of borrowed garments he felt relieved of an 
immense burden. 

“Well, how did you get on?” asked Pillivant 
heartily as they sat down to dinner. “Find 
anything?” 

“Nothing but an appetite,” replicd Baltazar 
with a smile. 

He could not tell this man of alien ideals and 
limited intellectual horizon of his irreparable 
loss or hint his intolerable despair. The 
coarse husband and the common, over-be- 
jeweled wife laughed at his sally, hoped the 
menu would furnish sufficiency of food. He 
was but to say the word and they would kill 
the goose they were fattening up for Michael- 
mas. The jest lasted off and on through the 
meal. They pressed him to second and third 
helpings, joking, though genuinely hospitable. 
At first he strove to entertain them, spoke pic- 
turesquely of his queer life in remotest China, 
where he lived the Chinese life and almost came 
to think Chinese thoughts. 

_ Mrs. Pillivant yawned behind bediamonded 
fingers. Pillivant said: “Very funny,” with 
complete lack of enthusiasm, and as soon as he 
found a point of departure, set forth on the 
story of a discreditable grievance against the 
War Office. 

When the cigars were put on the table, Mrs. 
Pillivant rose. Baltazar opened the door for 
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BLOUSES 


UMMERTIME—days crowded full of stren- 
uous sports—but, oh, so hard on the clothes! 


You can’t expect your boy to have his mind on 
“saving” his blouse, so buy him the kind you know 
will stand the wear and tear of hard playing. 


Kaynee Blouses—like all Kaynee garments—are 
built on Kaynee ideals. 


The colors are all fast colors—no fading from sun 
or laundering. The designs are exclusively Kaynee 
designs—you never see them repeated in poor 
quality blouses; the set of the collar, the trim shoul- 
der line, well-finished lock-stitch seams—these are 
just a few of the reasons why Kaynee Blouses give 
your boy that well-cared-for look, and why they 
mean /rue economy. 


All the better stores carry Kaynee Blouses. 


“Let them grow up in Kaynee” Creepers, Undertogs, 
Pajamettes, Rompers, Wash Suits, Blouses, Shirts. 


The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


In using advertisements see page 103 





The Story of the Visiting Oven 


by MARGARET MASON 


re 





“You see before you, ladies—and gentlemen,” began Jean with a flourish. 


Did you read the first story of the Visiting Oven in 
the June issue of Good Housekeeping? If you did, 
you'll remember how Jean’s friend Theodora helped 
her out of a tight place on that important occasion when 
the In-Laws were coming! This episode deals with 
Jean and the new family next door, the family with 
eight hungry children! 


EAN stood on the steps talking to 
Peter who had finished breakfast 
early that morning and did not have 
to hurry for his train. 

‘“‘T think I'll go over and get acquainted 

with the new family next door,’’ said she. 

““Good!”’ exclaimed Peter, ‘‘and find 
out just how many there are in it! I’m get- 
ting dizzy trying to count those children!’’ 

A little later Jean found herself in a big, 
sunny kitchen, talking to her rather tired- 
looking next-door neighbor. 

**You’ll excuse me if I go on with my 
work, won’t you?” said Mrs. Norton, ‘‘on 
account of the moving and getting settled, 
I haven’t any food in the house—and with 
eight hungry children (*‘ No wonder Peter 
ecouldn’t count them!” thought Jean) eat- 
ing three hearty meals a day, to say nothing 
of all the times they beg for something in 
between, I simply can’t keep them filled 
up.”’ She stirred vigorously at the brown 
mixture in the huge yellow bowl. 

“Tf only one could bake fast and slow 
dishes at the same time,’’ continued Mrs, 
Norton, ‘‘it would be such a help in cook- 
ing for a big family. I want to bake cus- 
tards and beans and Indian pudding, all 
slow-oven dishes, and also I have to make 
muffins and soufflé and baked potatoes 
which need a hot—”’ 

“O!’ interrupted Jean, jumping up, 
“let me lend you my Bolo Oven!” 

‘Your Bolo Oven!”’ echoed Mrs. Nor- 
ton, ‘‘ what is it?” 

“It’s the magie oven that bakes fast 
and slow at the same time,” laughed Jean 
as she ran out of the back door. 


FEW minutes later, breathless but 

beaming, Jean set on Mrs. Norton’s 
kitchen table a beautifully-finished, sub- 
stantial portable oven. 

‘You see before you, ladies—and gen- 
tlemen,’ began Jean, with a flourish, as 
she noticed a little boy peeping out shyly 
from behind his mother’s skirt, ‘“‘the only 
oven in which you ean do fast and slow 
baking at the same time! Now listen! 
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‘The inside is divided into two parts, 
making really two separate ovens. The 
lower half heats first and because it’s only 
half as high as a regular oven, it takes 
much less time to get sufficiently hot— 
and it’s plenty high enough for all your 
ordinary pans. 

“‘The upper half |eats from the over- 
flow of the lower by means of the metal 
shelf in the center which is really a patent 
flue plate. You put your slow-baking 
dishes like custards, puddings and beans 
in the upper part, and things that need a 
hot oven, like biscuits, roasts, ete., in the 
lower part. Don’t you see how much time 
it saves to be able to have so many things 
in at once?” 

‘*Yes, indeed!’ exclaimed Mrs. Norton 
with interest. 

“You can use a Bolo Oven on any kind 
of stove—gas, coal or oil! And if vou want 
to roast a turkey or anv high dish, you 
simply take out the flue plate and slip it 
into the top.” 

**Tt’s such a well-made oven, too,” said 
Mrs. Norton, as she examined it more 
closely, ‘‘ I like the clamp handle that keeps 
the door shut tizht and the glass door so 
you ean see how your baking is getting on.” 


UST then throuzh the open window, 
Jean heard her telephone bell ringing— 
‘Exeuse me, I must run! Keep the Bolo 


disappeazed abruptly for the second time. 

When Peter turned in at the gate that 
night, Jean met him. 

‘*Peter, there are eight next-door-neigh- 
bor children! And my Bolo Oven went 
visiting and helped feed the eight! Mrs. 
Norton found the Bolo such a time-saver 
in doing her big baking and liked it so well 
that now she is going to get one for herself.”’ 


If you are interested to know more 
about the Bolo Oven—or Griswold Waffle 
Irons, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Cast Aluminum Hollow Ware, 
Food Cutters, Gas Hot Plates, etc.—and 
where to get them, just send a postcard | 
with your name and address to 

| xe The Griswold Mfg. Co., Dept. B, 
Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 
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The House of Baltazar 


her to pass out. On the first occasion of his 
doing so, the first time he had come down to 
dinner, she had been puzzled and asked him 
whether he was not going to smoke with her 
husband. She still did not seem to under- 
When the 
door was closed behind her, Pillivant drew a 
great breath of relief. 

“Pity you won’t drink,” said he, refilling 


| his glass. “‘We might have made a night of it. 


And this is such good stuff, too. About th 
most expensive I could buy.” 
After that, impelled by the craving for sel! 


revelation, he took up his discourse again ani! 


| entertained his guest with many details o 
| opinions, habits, and actions that had not been 


| fit for wifely ears. 


When the stream of confi 
dence at last grew maudlin, Baltazar, pleading 


' an invalid’s fatigue after a heavy day, bad 


him good night. 
Baltazar went to bed pondering over his 


| host. The annihilation of his own life’s work 


did not bear thinking about. That way lay 
madness. Pillivant brought a new interest 
For all his adventurous journeyings he had not 


| met the Pillivant type—or if he had fortui 








tously encountered it, he had passed it by in 
academic scorn. How came it that the Gov- 
ernment put itself into the hands of such a 
man, openly boastful of his exploitation of offi 
cial ineptitude? He could not be unique. 
There must be hundreds, thousands like him. 


| Was he, in sober earnest, a typical modern 


Englishman? If so, thought Baltazar, God 
help England! 

And yet England must have still the quali- 
ties that made Cressy, Poitiers, Agincourt ring 
in English ears through the centuries, the 
qualities of the men who followed Drake and 
Marlborough and Nelson and Raglan... . 
That very morning he had read of British 
heroism on the Somme battle-field and had 
been thrilled at realizing himself merged into 
the unconquerable soul of his race. 

He threw off his bedclothes, rose, flung th: 
curtains wide apart, thrust out all the room’s 
casement windows not already opened, and 
looked out into the starlit summer night. 

No, it was impossible for England to be peo- 
pled with Pillivants. They were the fishers in 
troubled waters, the bloodsuckers, the para- 
sites, the excrescences on an abnormal socia! 
condition. But why were they allowed to 
live? What was wrong? Who were the rulers? 
Their very names were but vaguely familiar to 
him. And he had read of strikes, of men 
earning—for the proletariat—fabulous wages 
striking for more pay, selfishly, criminally (so 
it seemed to his unversed and aghast mind 
refusing to provide the munitions of war for 
lack of which their own flesh and blood earning 
a shilling a day might be slaughtered in heca- 
tombs. He threw himself into a chair. 

“My God!” said he. ‘1 must get out of 
this and see what it all means.” 

Aftera few moments he suddenly realized that 


: : | he had pulled on his socks, as though he were 
Oven as long as you like to-day!” and she | P iy 


going there and then, at midnight, to plunge 


| into the midst of the bewildering world at war. 


x 


IS head mended, his fears concerning 
Quong-Ho at rest, his decision taken to 
send Quong-Ho to Cambridge, nothing more 
kept him in the backwater of the little moorland 
town. He was for London, for the full stream 
of national thought and energy. What h« 
would do there, he did not know. He would 
learn. He would at least set his heart throb 
bing in unison with the heart of the Empir: 
He packed his newly purchased suitcase wit! 
his scanty wardrobe, bade farewell to the di 
tested though embarrassingly hospitable Pilli- 
vants, and took train to London with the hig! 
hopes of a boy. 
His first taste of the metropolis was exhila 


| rating. Here was a new world. Every porter 


at the railway station, every news vendor 
every street urchin, was the possessor of ac 
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cumulated knowledge and experience of which 
he, John Baltazar, was denied a share. He 
read strange wisdom in the eyes -of working 
yvirls and slatternly women. He bought all the 
evening papers, reeking, as they seemed, with 
the pregnant moment’s actuality. He went to 
a bookseller’s and bought every book and 
pamphlet bearing on the war. He would have 
an orgy of information. He would pluck the 
heart of the world’s mystery of blood and 
sacrifice. 

But where to begin? If he had but one soli- 
tary acquaintance in London, who could put 
him into the way of understanding, his course 
would be simple. But he found himself abso- 
lutely alone in an infinite mass of units knit 
together by complexities of common ties. 


HAT he saw and felt, in his first eager 

search, reduced to dwindling point the 
petty tragedy of his. own life. For greater 
issues were at stake than the revolution of 
mathematical thought by a new Theory of 
Groups. In the wholesale destruction ot what 
were thought to be the immortal works of 
man, the loss of a few Chinese manuscripts 
counted as little as that of paper bags for 
buns. In face of the realities with which Lon- 
don confronted him, he felt that he had 
devoted his life to the pursuit of shadows. 

If only he could grasp these realities! If 
only he could merge himself into them, become 
part and parcel of them, bring his intellect and 
his bodily strength into the stupendous ma- 
chine which he saw at work! 

Then he saw himself, by his own actions, 
condemned to sit and watch, an inactive spec- 
tator of the great drama. His loneliness fell 
upon him like a doom. He realized the use- 
lessness of his age. He had as much place in 
modern London as any chance inhabitant of 
Mars. He who had dared the untrodden re- 
cesses of the Far Eastern world, haughtily as- 
serting his sympathetic right of citizenship, 
felt, after a day or two, a terror of modern 
London. It was too vast, too unknown, too 
strange, a city at war unlike any city he had 
ever seen. After the first day’s wanderings 
he dined at his crowded hotel a bewildered 
man. In London itself he had beheld an army. 
Scarcely a table in the vast restaurant showed 
no man in uniform among its occupants. He 
contrasted the place with his last prewar im- 
pression. Then every man, young or old, had 
been impeccably attired in the white tie and 
white waistcoat of high convention; not a 
woman there who was not gowned as for some 
royal festival. Now the outward and visible 
signs of gilded youth had vanished. Even 
elderly bucks wore plain dinner jackets and 
black ties; his own sloppily-fitting, ready- 
made dress-suit seemed  ultraceremonious. 
Here and there were exquisitely dressed women, 
but here and there, too, were dowdy ladies un- 
blushing under obviously cheap hats. And 
men with bandaged heads came in, and legless 
men on crutches, and at the next table a one- 
armed man depended for the cutting up of his 
food on the ministrations of a girl. And away 
over on the other side of the room he saw a 
man, his breast covered with ribbons, carried 
to his appointed place picka-back by a brother 
officer. No one seemed to take notice of the 
unusual. Scarcely a casual glance lingered 
on the pair. At no table visible was there a 
break in the talk and the laughter. Baltazar 
leaned back in his chair and gasped at the 
realization that the incident was a common- 
place of modern life. 

His heart throbbed with pity for these 
maimed men, some of them boys fresh from 
school, then with pride at their English cour- 
age and gaiety. He looked round the room 
curiously and in his fancy identified several 
Pillivants. They generally sat two or three 
at a table, and drank champagne, and leaned 
over, heads together, as they talked. But the 
impression they made was effaced by that of 
youth: youth pervaded the place; youth 
whole and gloriously insolent; youth maimed 
and defiant; youth predominating, too, among 
the women, with its eyes alight and cheeks 





A Pantry Sign 


For Summer 


We wish that Puffed Grain lovers could in summer 


have a pantry sign like this. For all day long one 


should remember these supreme delights. 
One is whole wheat with every food cell 


1 broken. 
Bubble grains, thin and flaky, puffed to eight times 
normal size. 

One is whole rice, steam exploded—flimsy, airy 
morsels with a taste like toasted nuts. 

One is corn hearts, sweet and flavory, made into 
pellets, then puffed. 


The Ideal Foods For Children 


These are the reasons for serving Puffed Grains in abundance. 

They are the best-cooked cereals in existence—the only cereals 
with every food cell blasted for easy, quick digestion. 

Two are whole grains made wholly digestible. 
whole-grain nutrition. 

They are food confections, enticing in their taste and texture. 
So children revel in them. 

They make breakfast a joy. 
tiplied delight. 

No other grain food makes the milk so attractive. 

They take the place of sweetmeats. 


They supply 


They give the berry dish a mul- 
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Stylish—and 
oh, so comfortable 


Keds are the vogue. 


After all there’s nothing so essential 
as good-looking, comfortable, really 
suitable summer shoes. 


On the lawn, the club-porch, the 
links or at home—-anywhere, any time 
—there are styles for all occasions. 


Keds are canvas rubber-soled shoes 
of unmistakable value. Every pair 
means solid comfort and lasting satis- 
faction. 


You and every member of the 
family should be able to find just the 
Keds you want at any good shoe-store. 
Ask for them. Look for the name 
“Keds” stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 
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The House of Baltazar 


aglow; youth nerved to war, taking it as the 
daily round, the common task. It was some 
new planet in.which Baltazar found himseli, 
peopled with beings of dimly conjectured in- 
terests and habits of thought. 

After dinner, the loneliest soul in London, 
he took his hat and thought to go for a stroll. 
He emerged from the brightly lit vestibule into 
Tartarean darkness and forbidding silence. 
Instead of the once glad stream of life, a few 
vague forms flitted by on the pavement. Now 


‘and then a moving light and a whir denoted 


the passing of a taxicab on the roadway. \t 
first he stood outside the hotel door, baffled, 
until he remembered that he had heard of the 
darkened thoroughfares. The sky being over- 
clouded, London was denied that night the 
kindly help of stars. Baltazar saw it in all its 
blackness and shrank involuntarily as from 
the supernatural. He laughed and started. 
Soon, when his sight grew accustomed to the 
blackness, his senses were arrested and fas 
cinated by the wonder of this veiled heart o/ 
the Empire, by its infinite tones of gloom, bv 
its looming masses of building melting upward 
into black nothingness, by the vista of narrow 
streets, where at the end a dim lamp gave 
them a note of sinister mystery. But his walk 
did not last long. As he was crossing a street, 
an unseen and unheard taxicab just swerved 
in time to miss him by a hair’s-breadth. He 
felt the wind of it on the back of his neck and 
caught the curse of the driver, After that he 
lost his nerve. The recrossing of Trafalgar 
Square became a perilous and breathless ad 
venture. He was glad to find himself again in 
the light and the safe normality of the hotel. 
No, London was not for him. He found 
himself even more a stranger than during his 
last disastrous sojourn. There seemed to be 
no chance for him to be anything else than a 
stray number in a hotel. He felt like a bit of 
waste cog-wheel seeking a place in a perfect 


| machine. 


““A few days more of this and I’ll go mad,”’ 
said he. 


E did not go mad, but at last, with the in- 
stinct of the homing pigeon, fled to Cam- 
bridge. There at least would he be able to pick 
up some threads of life left straggling twenty 
years ago. Only when he had gone half-way did 
he remember that it was the long vacation, so 


| long had he lived indifferent to times and sea- 


sons. Doubtless, however, the long vacation 
term was in progress as usual and the official 


| dons in residence. But who would there be after 





twenty years, in spite of the proverbial longey 
ity of dons? Who now was Master of his Col- 
lege? When he left, Fordyce was getting a bit 
elderly. Why, of course, by now, if alive, he 
would be over ninety. Fordyce must have 
been gathered long ago to his fathers. Who 
could have succeeded him? Why hadn’t he 
looked it up in a book of reference? It seemed 
stupid to return to his own College without 
knowing the name of the Master. Who were 
the prominent people? Westgrove, the Senior 
Tutor; Barrett, Senior Dean; Withington, 
Junior Dean; Raymond, Bursar; Smith, 
Hartwell, Grayson, Mostyn—men more or 
less of his own standing; Sheepshanks, the 
famous mathematical coach upon whose shoul 
ders had fallen the mantle of the immortal 
Routh, maker of Senior Wranglers, and his own 
private tutor and friend. There would be 
somebody there out of all that lot, at any rate. 
He felt more hopeful. 

A grizzled porter threw his suitcase into a 
hansom cab, a welcome survival of his youth, 
and in answer to his query whether The Blue 
Boar was still in existence, stared at him as 
though he had questioned the stability of the 
great court of Trinity or Matthews, the Gro- 
cer. 

“The Blue Boar, sir? Why, of course, sir.” 

So to that ancient hostelry Baltazar drove 
down Trumpington Street. It seemed all new 
and perky, until he came to the great land 


| mark, the Fitzwilliam Museum. Then in a 
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flash he recaptured his Cambridge—the three- 
sided, low, bricked court of St. Catherine’s on 
the left; then the dignified stone front and 
gateway of Corpus on the right; then Pem- 
broke, Peterhouse opposite, then the amazing 
crandeur of King’s College Chapel—he craned 
his head out and drank in its calm loveliness; 
then the Senate House; on the left the shops of 
the King’s Parade, just as they used to be; 
then a flash of Trinity, and the cab drew up at 
The Blue Boar. 

He secured a room and went out again to fill 
his lungs with the atmosphere of the beloved 
place, his soul with its beauty and its meaning. 
He wandered at first like a man distraught, 
his eyes far above the pavement, rapt in the 
familiar glories of stone and brick, the majesty 
of Trinity, the twin-towered, blazoned gate- 
way of St. John’s, the venerable round church 
of the Holy Sepulcher. He walked on past 
Sidney, Christ’s, Emmanuel; turned up Down- 
ing Street. At the sight of the vast piles of 
modern science buildings, he came down to 
earthly things. |Thenceforward he became 
aware of something new and strange and alien 
to the academic spirit that once spread its 
brooding wings over the town. The quiet 
streets were filled with soldiery. Khaki, 
khaki, on roads and pavements; khaki, khaki, 
in college courts. There seemed to be regi- 
ments of rank and file. Officers, gaitered and 
spurred, clanked along as in a garrison city. 
Much youth, whose status he could not deter- 
mine, wearing a white band round its cap, 
laughed and jested, undergraduate-like, on its 
way. He wandered through the river nests of 
colleges, Queen’s, Clare, Trinity Hall, Caius, 
through courts and gateways, and it was the 
same story of military occupation. A bevy of 
nurses flitted about the courts of King’s. A 
group of men in hospital blue lounged over the 
balustrade of Clare Bridge. 


T was a wondrous metamorphosis. Almost 

the only young men in civilian attire were a 
few Indian students. He came across them 
carrying notebooks under their arms, on their 
return from morning lecture. Lectures, then, 
were still going on. College authorities were 
still in residence; he had, in fact, passed many 
unmistakable dons. But dons and Indians 
seemed but the relics of a past civilization. 
In a spasm-of amazement he realized that the 
University, as he had conceived it, a seat of 
learning, no longer existed. The three thou- 
sand young men, its average undergraduate 
population, who afforded the University its 
reason of being, were fighting for their country 
or being trained in the arts of war. Yet the 
colleges through which he passed seemed to be 
alive. No sign anywhere of desolation or de- 
cay. Pembroke and Emmanuel had the ap- 
pearance of barracks. He strode hither and 
thither in his impetuous way, his mind exer 
cised with the wonder of it all, saw Midsummer 
Common filled with troops at drill, found him- 
self on the river. The tow-path was over- 
grown with grass. War everywhere. The 
very boathouses were incorporated into the 
military system. On the familiar front of his 
own college boathouse was nailed an inscrip- 
tion—such and such a regiment, officers’ mess. 

The University was at war. Not for the 
first time in its glorious history. Troops had 
garrisoned his college in the Civil Wars. It had 
melted down its plate for Charles the First. 
If it had possessed a boathouse it would have 
given it loyally to the King. Yet that was be- 
tween two and three hundred years ago. Bal- 
tazar had the modern and not the archeo- 
logical instinct. Conditions were different in 
those days. But now, in the second decade of 
the twentieth century, to be confronted with 
his remote, innocent college boathouse then 
drawn, a vital though tiny unit, into the war, 
spurred his imagination to a newer comprehen- 
sion of the world-convulsion to which he had 
been but recently awakened. If the war could 
reach and grip a pretty balconied shed on the 
River Cam, in what other infinite ramifications 
through the whole of the national life did its 
tentacles not extend? As he retraced his steps 




















Do You Remember 
The Old Corn Doctor? 


= He stood on the street in the 
olden days and offered a ‘‘ magic 
corn cure.”’ 


It was harsh and it caused sore- 
ness, but it did not end the corn. 


That same method, harsh and 
inefficient, is offered you in count- 
less forms to-day. 


Grandmother's Way 


Another method, older still, was 
to pare and pad a corn. That 
was grandmother’s way. 

Folks did not know the danger, 
for they did not know of germs. 

But they knew its uselessness. 
Paring brought but brief relief. 
Pads made the foot unsightly. 

Ten-year-old corns by the mil- 
lions existed in those days. 


Then Came Blue-jay 


Then scientific men in the Bauer 
& Black laboratories invented the 
Blue-jay plaster. It was based on 
research, on knowledge, on many 
a Clinical test. 


People began to use it. 
They found that a jiffy ap- 
plied it. They found it 
snug and comfortable. 


They found that the pain 
stopped instantly, and it 
never came back. They 
found that the corn com- 
pletely disappeared, and usu- 
ally in 48 hours. Only one 
corn in ten needed a second 
application. 
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These users told others and now millions use Blue-jay. They apply it as 
soon as a corn appears. Now at least one-half the people never suffer 
corns. 
You can, like them, keep free from corns forever in this easy, simple way. 
One test will prove this, and to-night. In these scientific days it is folly to 
have corns. 






* 
Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn 

Ender 






How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft. protecting ring which stops the 
pain by relieving the pressure 

B is the B & B wax centred on the corn to gently 
undermine it. 

C is rubber adhesive. It wraps around the toe and 

makes the plaster snug and comfortable. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends 
Corns Completely 






25 Cents—At Druggists 
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Inviting to Look at— Delicious to Eat 


A light, tender, flaky texture is imparted 
to shortcake and all home-baking by Rumford 
Baking Powder, a product which has been 
refined and improved by years of patient study, 
to combine the best leavening principle in the 
most wholesome form. 
















It brings out the sweetness and lightness of the 
materials, and leaves their delicate flavor unim- 
paired. It has the highest quality you can get 
in a baking powder. Miaillions 
of successful home cooks find it 
dependable, economical and sat- 
isfactory. 









Every housewife should have a copy of ‘“The 
Rumford Way of Cookery and Household Econ- 
omy.’” We will be pleased to send it FREE 
on request. 











RUMFORD COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 


= 
UMFORD-* 
“BAKING POWDER 
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The House of Baltazar 


to the town, the bombing of Spendale Farm 
and the commandeering of his college boat 
house appealed fo him as the two most signifi- 
cant facts of the war. 

He stood in the gateway under the groined 
roof by the porter’s lodge of his own college. 
The porter on duty, a young, consumptive- 
looking man, appeared at the door, and Balta- 
zar said: 

“Taman old member of the college, and I’ve 
been abroad for many years. I wonder if 
there’s anybody in residence whom J used to 
know.” 

“Tt depends upon whom you want to see, 
sir. 

Baltazar searched the young man’s face. 


| ‘‘First—” he snapped finger and thumb 
| ‘‘yes, first, where’s Westmacott?” 


“My father, sir? He’s feeling his age and 
having a bit of a holiday. Did you know him, 
sir?” 

“Of course I did! He was senior porter 
when I was an undergraduate. He must be 


| about a hundred and ten.” 


“No, sir, only seventy-five,’ smiled the 
young man. 

““Who’s Master now?” 

“Dr. Barrett, sir.”’ 

“Ts he up?” 

“Not for the moment, sir.” 

“What about Mr. Westgrove?” 

“Westgrove? Oh, yes, sir. He died a long 


| time ago. When I was a boy, sir.” 


‘Well, who is there in residence?” 

The younger Westmacott rattled off a string 
of unfamiliar names. 

“T’m talking of twenty vears ago,” said 
Baltazar. ‘‘What about Mr. Raymond?” 

‘*He’s Professor of Economics at—at one of 
those new universities, sir.” The Cambridge- 
trained servitor’s tone expressed both regret at 
Mr. Raymond’s decline and scorn of the new 
universities.” 

“Mr. Sheepshanks?”’ 

“Dr. Sheepshanks now, sir. Honoris causa. 
Just before the war.”’ 

“Well, Dr. Sheepshanks then,’’ said Balta- 
zar, rather impatiently. 

“Oh, he’s always here, sir. He’s Senior 
Tutor.” . 

“Is he in?” 

“T haven’t seen him go out today. I’m 
pretty sure he’s in, sir. Letter E, New Court.” 

“Thanks,” said Baltazar, and went in search 
of Sheepshanks, through the familiar courts. 


HEN he stood at the doorway of Letter FE 

and read the name white-lettered on black, 
“Dr. Sheepshanks,” he remembered that here 
Sheepshanks had lived thirty years ago. Prob- 
ably the same rooms. On the second floor. 
He mounted the winding wooden stairs. Yes, 
on the lintel above the unsported oak — the in- 
fallible porter was right—the name of Dr. 
Sheepshanks was inscribed. He paused for an 
instant before knocking at the inner door, be- 
cause all his youth came surging back on him. 
He saw himself a freshman, tapping with ner- 
vous knuckles at the almost sacred portal of 
the famous coach, the fount of all mathematical 
science, the legendary being who had the power 
to make Senior Wranglers at will. He saw 
himself the third year man, rapping confi- 
dently, secure in the knowledge that Sheep- 
shanks had staked his reputation on his tri- 





umph. He saw himself smiting the door de- 
fiantly, after the lists had been published, 
“Spooner, Jenkins, Baltazar. . . .”’. Spooner 


had read with Roberts of Trinity, but Jenkins 
had been a Sheepshanks man... . He saw 


| himself, many and many a time afterward, 


when he had stepped into his universally 
acknowledged own, thumping it with friendly 
familiarity. That heavy, black oak door, in 
vitingly open, held the secrets of his vivid 
youth. 

At last he knocked, but the knock—so if 
seemed—was devoid of character. A voice— 
the same sharp, nasal voice; it sent him back 
again to freshman days—cried, ‘‘Come in.”’ 
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He opened the door, stocd on the threshold. 
The back of Sheepshanks, working at his desk 
by the great window looking over the Master’s 
garden, met his eyes across the large library 
table that occupied the center of the room. 
It was the same old table, the table at which 
he had sat with the superior first batch of 
pupils during his undergraduate days. How 
often then and in after days he had entered 
on the cracked “‘Come in,” and seen that lean 
back and bowed head, and waited the few 
seconds, as he was doing now, for the owner to 
finish his sentence and swing round in his chair, 
the same old swivel chair. After the same 
second or two Sheepshanks turned round and 
as in one movement rose to his feet. He was a 
small, brown, wrinkled, clean-shaven man in 
the early sixties, with eyes masked by thick, 
myopic lenses, spectacles set in gold rims. His 
hair short, but wavy and curly, gleamed a 
dazzling white. It was a shock of memory to 
Baltazar to realize that when he had last seen 
it, it was raven black. 

Ves?” said Sheepshanks inquiringly. 

Baltazar strode past the library table with 
outstretched hand. ‘Don’t pretend you’ve 
never seen me before, Sheepshanks.” 

Sheepshanks made a step forward, peered 
through his glasses, then recoiled and gasped, 
“Baltazar!” 

“You've hit it, my dear old friend. 1’m not 
aghost. I’m live flesh and blood. I’m John 
Baltazar right enough.” 

“God bless my soul!’ said Sheepshanks. 
“We thought you must be dead. Do sit 
down.” 

Baltazar laughed as he turned to deposit hat 
and stick on a side table; then he came and 
clapped both his hands on the elderly don’s 
lean shoulders. 

“You apostle of primness! Aren’t you glad 
to see me?” 

“Of course I’m glad, my dear fellow. Ex- 
ceedingly glad. But your sudden resurrection 
rather takes one’s breath away.” He smiled. 
“Let us both sit down, and you can tell me all 
about it.” 

(To be continued) 


Synopsis of the Opening 
Instalments 


Marcelle Baring, a professional nurse of 

ong standing, arrived late one night at Chur- 
ton Towers, to take up the duties of sister in 
charge. On the second day her attention was 
caught by the name of a young officer who had 
ost his foot, Mr. G. Baltazar. She came upon 
iim working at a desk, and the heading of his 
book caught her eye, “Rigid Dynamics.” 
“T was at Newnham in my younger days,” 
she said shyly, “‘and oddly enough my private 
utor was some one of your name—John 
Baltazar.” 

The young man pushed his chair away from 
the table. ‘Good Lord! Did you know my 
father? What was he like? I’ve often won- 
dered, and there has been no one to tell me. 
There he was, beginning to enjoy at thirty a 
world-wide reputation, and suddenly he disap- 
peared off the face of the earth. Why did he 
do it? 

“He was a man of sensitive honor,” said the 
nurse, . 

“Tm more than ready to believe it,” said 
the son of John Baltazar, “but how do you 
know?” 

“Te s the story of a dear friend of mine,” 
replied the nurse. ‘Nothing was hidden from 
me. He was unhappy. His wife’s ungovern- 
able temper drove him from the house. Then 
the girl threw herself into his life. She wor- 
shiped him. And he fell in love with her. 
Only one kiss ever passed between them. He 
or d ae ee ee and said, ‘If I withered 
this flower that has come 7 lif ; 
be a cursed villain.’ i. ar ee 
he disappeared, leaving no trace behind.” 

rhe young officer reached out his hand and 
rasped hers. “Why the friend, Sister? Why 


} 
he 


Ne camouflage? Confess.” 
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Distinction 
Defines in a word the Maytag Cabinet 
Electric Washer. 


Distinc 
design and 


tion, 


not a 


lone in beauty of 


symmetry of proportions, 


but in sturdy, durable construction and 
cleansing efficiency. 

The aluminum cylinder in which the clothes 
are washed is so designed that the hot suds 
are forced thru the fabrics six times with each 


revolution. 


The action cleanses thoroly the 


heaviest blankets and grimiest garments, and 
yet cannot injure the finest laces, and filmiest 


fabrics. 


The cabinet design not only transforms the 
washer into an attractive piece of furniture, but 
insures absolute safety by inclosing all mechanical 
parts, even the electric motor. 


Write for the Maytag Household 


Manual. 


THE MAYTAG CO., NEWTON, loWA 
BRANCHES: 


Indianapolis 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta 


Sent gratis on request. 


SEATTLE—Seattle Hdw. Co. 


SPOK ANE —Holiey-Mason 


Hard- 


“ware Co, 
HELENA, MONT.—-A. M. Holter 


Hardware Co. 


BILLINGS, MONT. —Billings 


Hardware Co 


OAKLAND, CALIF. —Creighton- 


Morris Co 









Minneapolis Kansas City 
Portland (Oregon) Winnipeg 


LOS ANGELES — Woodili. Hulse 
Electric Co 

SALT LAKE CITY — Utah Power 
& Light Co 

BOISE 1D AHO — Stewart Whole 


sate Co 

SAN ANTONIO —Smitb Bros 
Hardware Sales Co 

DULUTH — Kelley Hardware Co 


FOR UTAH AND IDAHO—Consolidated 


Wagon & 


Machine Co 


Salt Lake City 
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The COFFEE {douse 
is coming’ back 


The Coffee House, in the good old days, was the rendezvous 
of congenial spirits. Noted for quaintness and picturesque- 
ness, it was here the master minds of the age were wont to 
foregather and sharpen the wit with merry quip and jest, to 
weigh matters of great moment; and give one to another, 
** something craggy to break the mind upon.”’ 









HE tendency of the time is toward the revival 

of the good old-fashioned Coffee House—where 
men may meet and mingle with the freedom of a 
club. And chat, and be sociable, and toast their 
friends to their hearts’ content in the modern “cup 
that cheers but does not inebriate.” 









A delightful old custom is coming back—and we 
shall all be better for it! Good coffee is man’s drink. 
It is cheering and soothing. It humors his whims 
and moods. It appeals to his better self and inspires 
his better nature. Good coffee is conducive to good 
humor, good temper, good health, good fellowship 
and—good citizenship. 










Coffee is a civilizer—a stabilizer. In the councils 
of state, at the banquets of the great, in the confer- 
ences of men of affairs—wherever mighty matters 
portend and calm, matured judgment is required— 
there you will find coffee. 







Who may say how much of the work of the world 
is aided and abetted by the cup of good coffee? In 
America it is the great universal drink, the common 
heritage of rich and poor, of great and small. We 
may all have coffee. Nobody need be without it— 
we may get it everywhere. 









So long as the world lasts, we shall have coffee. 
It is one of nature’s greatest gifts. “To know it is 
to love it.” 







Coffee—the American drink 


Copyright, 1919, by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States 
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The House of Baltazar 


She returned his pressure, shrugged her 
Sats and said, “I suppose it was rather 
thin.”’ 

Suddenly all her heart went out to him in a 
great gush of emotion, as though she had found 
her own son, and the tears started. She laid 
rather a timid hand on his shoulder. 

‘My dear,” she said, “let us be great friends 
for the sake of the bond between us.” 

He started at her touch. ‘Friends! You're 
going to be the only woman I’ve ever loved.” 

Late that night she lay awake, asking her- 
self the old question that had tormented her 
all through the years. Why had John Baltazar 
disappeared? Why had he not taken her, who 
would so gladly have given herself to him? 

And at that very moment the lost John 
Baltazar, leaning over the gate of a remote 
moorland farmstead, perhaps asked himself 


| the same question. 


He had been described by an old friend as 
“an instinctive cutter of Gordian knots.” 


| Such was his act on the day when he regained 
| his college rooms on the day after that tar-off 


| scene of revelation with Marcelle Baring. 





| at each other. 
| them. John Baltazar put his hand to a 


His 
wife hated him; he had no cause for delay on 
her account. Rapidly drawing his funds, he 
assumed the name of James Burden, and left 
for China. 

For eighteen years he lived in the interior 
of China, intrigued by the fascination and 
grace of that mysterious country. Li Quong- 
Ho he had saved from death by the gift of an 
antique manuscript to the mandarin com- 
manding it. A sudden disgust for the new 
China drove him home as suddenly as he had 
come. 


Bur on arriving in London, the solitary 

scholar found himself dangerously out oi 
sympathy with the world. Alone in London, 
sitting at tables in the cafés, he began to drink. 
One night intoxication overcame him. There 
was a scene, an Officer, arrest. 

The humiliation at the end of a long, tem- 
perate life horrified him. Again he made one 
of his rapid moves. Gathering Quong-Ho, he 
took flight to the deserted farmhouse on the 
moor. Quong-Ho made all the necessary trips 
to the village for food. No visitors ever took 
the long tramp from the road. 

He took no papers, read no word of the out- 
side world. Suddenly he received a national 
certificate of registration. Furious at the 
invasion of his solitude he filled it out. In a 
temper he swept the whole mail inte Quong- 
Ho’s hands. 

“Here!” he said. ‘Do not let me be both- 
ered by these things again. Bring me the 
checks it is necessary to send, and I will sign 
them. I do not wish to be annoyed again. 

So Quong-Ho took charge. No hint of the 


| war that invaded even the little village near 


them ever reached the ears of John Baltazar. 
Supreme in his self-made isolation, he lived 
his complacent, scholarly life, while "the world 
rocked under his feet. 

As he stood at the gate he congratulated 
himself upon what those years of solitude had 
brought. His great work on mathematics was 
almost completed, and for a relaxation he had 
great piles of translations of antique Chinese 
manuscripts, that would cause a sensation in 
the literary world when they were published. 

At the door Quong-Ho came to meet him 
Quong-Ho combined the functions of cook and 
scholar. For ten years Baltazar had trained 
him in mathematics. And in return for this 
instruction he smoothed the domestic cares 01 
the solitary hermitage on the moor. 

Suddenly the silence was disturbed by @ 
strange and unknown sound. Baltazar and 
Quong-Ho started and looked questioningly 
It was in the air, around, ye 

6 


wildered head. Then suddenly he had 4 


| second’s consciousness of bursting flame and 


overwhelming crash, and the blackness of 
death submerged his senses. 
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Cutting Baby’s Apron 
Strings 
(Continued from page 77) 


of our household complications—used high- 
sounding and rather meaningless phrases, 
echoes from classroom or some text-book. 
Others had some definite plans to suggest. 
Hope sprang into life for those of us who day 
after day were unable to go to market, to the 
dentist, or even to the mail-box without taking 
one or two little ones along. There were vary- 
ing degrees of need for relief, naturally, and 
several ideas of how it could be brought about. 
Many pleasant prophecies and _ idealistic 
dreams were touched upon. 

At the end of an hour and a half we had 
agreed on a plan for a cooperative nursery. 
I wonder if any other enterprise of equal sig- 
nificance ever took shape any faster? Each 
mother agreed to serve one half-day per week— 
two mothers at a time. On the following 
morning, at nine o’clock, any mother could 
bring her children of any age not in school and 
leave them with the two mothers, who would 
watch after them until noon in Scammon Gar- 
dens, a beautiful, walled-in plot of ground con- 
nected with the University School of Educa- 
tion. We assumed that the children were wel- 
come to walk its paths and to roll on the grass 
or to sit on the roomy benches. Our next 
older children were just inside, in the school- 
rooms, and these tabies were quite as lovely 
and desirable. As long as they did not disturb 
any of the shrubs, but rode tricycles and cock- 
horses up and down in harmless glee, we felt 
sure that those in authority would be kind. 
And so they were — if a bit disconcerted. 


The Experiment Tested 

Our first week was a greater success than we 
had dared hope. The weather was favorable; 
the babies were out of doors and unrestrained 
in their movements. They learned to be 
happy among strange children and with chang- 
ing caretakers. Mothers reported much other 
work accomplished. We looked ahead to a 
time of greater accomplishment. We decided 
to go ahead, to meet every week, and from our 
experience of the week preceding map out the 
next. Wisely we lived but a week at a time. 

A detailed account of some phases of the 
work would be interesting if space allowed— 
the response to a questionnaire we sent out in 
the community, for instance; the daily at- 
tendance; the spirit of mutual trust and help- 
fulness among mothers. After all, we are 
slow to trust our babies to the care of any one 
else, even to a dear friend. We dislike to have 
any one change our established laws regarding 
that particular child, nor do we like to have 
any one discover any little wrinkles in baby’s 
disposition which we hourly strive to iron out 
and gloss over at home. We fear that our 
dear neighbor is not careful enough about dry 
noses and may thereby let a cold get itself ex- 
posed all around. One of our first obstacles 
was the question of medical examination. 
This we felt could be deferred until later, as 
the children were in the open air, and for a 
time we asked every mother to be extra careful 
about bringing an unwell child. 

[ may state here that in over a year’s time 
there has been no epidemic of serious propor- 
tions among the children. In February of last 
vear there were about six children who had 
whocping-cough. The mothers of four of 
these believed they “caught” it at the nursery. 
If all six had contracted the troub'e there, it 
would have been a very low percent. Six out 
of fifty children who were attending the nur- 
Ssery at that time might easily have taken it 
under other circumstances from older brothers 
and sisters, or have been exposed on the street. 

\ great many rightful questions came up for 
consideration at our weekly meetings. It was 
a new undertaking which offered wide scope for 
theorizing, but the urgency of our need kept 
us to the simple text of going ahead and meet- 
ing the conditions that actually arose. But of 











Two-Minute Oat Food 


An Instant Hot Oat Dish—Already Super-Cooked 










Simply Stir in 
Boiling Water 


In 2 Minutes 
She Will 
Serve It Hot 








stir them in boiling water. 


Far Better Than 
Home Cocking 


Two-Minute Oat Food is the 
best-cooked oat dish that was ever 
served. We cook it three hours by 
live steam under pressure, at higher 
than boiling heat. 

This is scientific cooking. It means 
easy, complete digestion. No home 
has facilities for cooking oats in 
that way. 





After cooking, we evaporate the 
oats. This preserves their freshness 
and their flavor. One-half cup of 
Two-Minute Oat Food absorbs two 
cups of boiling water, and serves four 
liberal dishes. 

One 15-cent package serves 20 big 
dishes, and they cost less than home- 
cooked oats. 








* The Quaker Oats @mpany 


In using advertisements see page 103 


You simply 


A New, Exquisite 
Flavor 


This super-cooking brings out a 
new, delightful flavor. You have 
never tasted oat food so delicious. 

So note what this means: 

A ready-cooked oat dish to serve 
hot in two minutes. 

A better-cooked oat dish—cooked 
as doctors want it. 

An extra-flavory oat dish, so this 
food of foods is made doubly de- 
light ful. 

This is the dish you have always 
wanted. For years and years we have 
tried to supply it. Now it is ready 
and we urge you to try it. Ask your 
‘grocer for Two-Minute Oat Food. 
The price is 15 cents. 


(3114) 
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We Cook Oats 


Three Hours for You 


Then we bring them to you in evaporated form. 
In two minutes, they absorb the 
water, and you have a steaming, flavory oat dish, super-cooked. 
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S 
Anywhere—Anytime | 
HE. Aluminum lightness of the Apex Electric Suction Cleaner insures | 
housewide riddance of dust and dirt. Is there a cleaning duty up- 
stairs or down? This ten pound electrical servant is easily carried | 
to the scene and the home furnishing instantly refreshed. 
Several distinctive features contribute to Apex popularity. Its 
exclusive inclined nozzle searches into hidden places—under radiators and 
immovable objects—it cleans right up to the base-board. | 
Its double nozzle converts simple air into a concentrated and solitary 
cleaning force that dislodges and absorbs dust and dirt that lies within its 
path. With the special Apex Attachments this hungry suction can be 
applied anywhere—at anytime. 
The Apex is endorsed by fitty of the world’s largest electrical jobbers 
A reliable electrical dealer in your town 
| 


supplying thousands of dealers. 
Write us for his name. 


will demonstrate the Apex in your home. 


% The Apex Elect ical Distributing Co. 


1117 Powe Ave., Cleveland, O. 


ELECTRIC SUCTION CLEANER 











Thoroughly cleans all open 
places, and those hard to 
reach as well. 


Handle may be locked in 
rigid position for use on 
stairs and mattresses. 
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Cutting Baby’s Apron 
Strings 


course an outdoor nursery could not conti: 
through our Chicago winters. Our next « 
cern became that of a suitable shelter. We 
needed a detached house with a yard for play, 
sanitary bathroom accommodations, a large 
playroom with plenty of light and fresh air, 
and one or more small rooms where babies 
could have naps and bottles and remain quiet 
when so desired. 

The question of rent, heat, and janitor hire 
seemed quite an item in view of our entire lack 
of funds. How to get suitable quarters with no 
money in war time we did not then see. We 
only knew that we needed them, and believed 
we would get them. 

A committee volunteered to see what could 
be found. (We had no officers. No one had 
time to hold office. Those who had a little 
more control of their time offered to do the 
errands.) Being associated with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, we naturally turned to it for 
further accommodation. Some one remem- 
bered that what had been the women’s gym. 
nasium was now used by the University for 
storage. It had all the above-named require 
ments and in addition had a high brick wall 
about a large grass-plot, thus making an ideal 
retreat for the children. The building, though 
old, would do with cleaning. Now it was time 
to ask for it. Our committee called on the 
president and presented our case. He agreed 
at once that babies were more to be desired in 
that building than much storage. He referred 
us to the business manager to arrange for our 
needs. The business manager even suggested 
certain repairs for our comfort and convenience. 
We could have possession December the first. 
It was for us to use free—heat, light, and janitor 
hire included. 


We Hired Only One Person 


By this time we had learned that there must 
be in attendance every day some one person 
who could be depended upon to be there. 
Two mothers would assist her, since the num- 
ber had grown too large for one or two persons 
to manage. No matter how conscientious a 
mother might be, we found there were times 
when no consideration could come before her 
duty at home. So it became necessary to ap- 
point one mother a committee of one to call up 
substitutes when the regular parent sent word 
she could not serve that day. That committee 
of one was much put upon at times. We de- 
sired a person to take charge who was neither a 
kindergartner nor child’s nurse, but a comfort- 
able combination of both. And we finally 
found her. She has been with us through all 
our experimenting and is with us still. 

Next we thought best to decide the method 
by which the money was to be collected to pay 
the attendant and defray sundry expenses. 
Many schemes were suggested, but the 
straightforward method was chosen of each 
family paying a stated amount each week. 
Each family was to buy a “membership” for 
three months at the astonishingly low rate of 
fifty cents per week, this to be payable weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly—in advance, if possible. 
Any family that felt so inclined could take two 
memberships and give us a margin. There 
were about fifty families enjoying the nursery 
privileges by this time. That gave us twenty- 
five dollars per week or a hundred dollars per 
month. Out of this we paid for the attendant 
and bought soap, towels, and various supplies. 
Later in the year we found we were able to 
serve tea and cakes at our monthly meeting. 

Each family contributed of their toys and 
equipment, one parent donating some espe- 
cially acceptable things on wheels—tricycles, 
wagons, and “scooting cars.” Dollies, chil- 
dren’s swings, blocks, cut-outs, modeling clay, 
colored crayons—all the things that interest 
children gradually appeared. In the spring 
sand piles, guinea pigs, rabbits, and gardening 
tools were provided for them, a greater array 
certainly than any one family could have 
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housed. We had to amuse little people from 
three months to ten years. The older children 
came after school hours when there was no one 
at home to receive them. Our hours now were 
from 9 to 12 and from 1.30 to 5. 

We have attempted no scientific methods of 
child training. 
more money and more trained attendants. 
Our first aim has been to keep the child inter- 
ested and in a safe place. 
temperaments there was too much play and 
excitement. The need now being felt is for a 
system whereby order and quiet can be had at 


That may come later with] 


For certain little} 





certain intervals for them. 

The cooperative nursery has lived through 
four seasons of the year. What it will become, 
we can not say. Like the children it embraces, | 
it is too young to fret at and force into ma-| 
turity. What it has meant in specific instances 
to mothers alone is splendid. .One mother was 
saved from a physical breakdown, she feels 
certain. And to every mother the few hours 
respite from care came as a golden opportunity 
to have other interests and return to their 
families with freshened minds and new in- 
spiration. No one who needs the help of the 
nursery and has known its helpfulness wil! ever 
willingly give it up. 

What has been done here can be done in any 
community. I should like to see the empty 
store building, the unused schoolroom, the} 
vacant house and lot, or the Ladies’ Aid rooms | 
put to this good use. These are to be found in 
almost every community, and there are so| 
many tired mothers and waiting babies every- | 
where. There must be, too, many untried 
schemes for mutual assistance. 

Put on a more permanent business basis, 
there is no reason why our cooperative nursery 
should not continue to grow and become the| 
institution that we hope for. We hope for the! 
time when a mother with a profession can de-| 
posit her child in the morning and call for it in| 
the evening, and know that her child has had | 

scientifically prepared food and proper care. | 
We hope for the time when in case of sickness | 
in the home the child can be kept day and night 
for weeks if need be. We want the nursery to 
be a place where a mother, for a small sum, can 
ask help and receive it without being under 
obligation to relatives and friends. Also we 
should like to see the time come when the pub- 
lic and private schools will include in their 
curricula the scientific care and training of 
children under kindergarten age. Until that 
time let no hampered mothers hesitate to help 
each other. It can be done. 





Fashions 
Continued from page 79) | 


Although mentioned in last month’s issue it 
will not be amiss to say that the materials of 
dotted swiss persuasion are very smart this| 
summer, both for hats and dresses, and owing} 
tothe nature of the material very little trim- 
ming is required. A collar and sash of organdy 
are often all that is required to make such a 
dress attractive. 

In choosing your summer clothes, think of 
colors in their relation to each other. If you 
have a yellow sweater, the bow on your white 
hat and white dress may be yellow. The same 
hat and sweater may be worn with a blue dress, 
but would not look well with a pink dress. 

There is great economy as well as good taste 
and attractiveness to be found in strictly 
adhering to a few colors. If light blue is the 
color that suits you, let that be the light shade 
that you use, selecting such things as will com 
bine well with it. 

In addition to your light color it is usually 
hecessary to have one dark shade, that is, for a 
practical sweater, etc., which may be in navy 
blue, purple, or brown. Then have your 
practical hat of the color to match the sweater. 

There is no more striking combination—or, 
4s a rule, no more becoming combination 
than black and white, and there is nothing 
more economical, as everything you may have 
foes nicely with everything else. | 
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HEINZ 


Vinegars 


In bottles, filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 
A’ fine, mellow, aromatic vinegar 
will develop the natural flavor of 
every vegetable and salad it touches. 
Heinz Vinegars are made of the 
best materials and aged in. wood 
until they have a flavor that is un- 
mistakable. 
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Pints, quarts and half-gallons, 
Malt, Cider, White 


HEINZ 


Imported 


Olive Oil 


When olive oil is as pure and 
wholesome, as rich and full flavored 
as Heinz makes it, the success of 
a salad in which it is used is assured. 
Made in Spain under Heinz super- 
vision. 

Baked Beans, Spaghetti, 
Tomato Ketchup, India Relish 


Some of the 


PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


ONE QUART 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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By Candle Light 


(Continued from page 49) 






|save that invisible halo of sentiment borne by 7 
jobjects that have ripened and mellowed 
| through generations of use. 
| Asa preliminary to the sinceaion of candle. 
*¢ ‘holders, a few words may well be said aboy 
TON AL oe. tN K the candles themselves. It should, of an 
|be superfluous to hint that candles molded jp 
fantastic forms, such as logs and ears of corn 
|are in the worst possible taste, but the number 
|of such monstrosities now flooding the market 
{proves the existence of a demand for such 
wares. Painted candles specially designed to 
match painted or polychromed candlesticks 
are often desirable, for the rich, strong, color. 
ing of the fixtures makes ordinary white 
candles seem cold and staring by contrast, but 
the costliness of such decoration makes its 
mission purely ornamental, and for lighting 
purposes common candles must be substituted, 
Plain colored candles, either smooth or twisted, 
cost considerably less than those with hand- 
delectable coolness. The painted decorations, and if bought by the = 
slightly tart, fresh-grape _ a nag Aen se of in a gift shop 
. : : yy the pair, they are fairly reasonable, but wha 
flavor. The satisfying, Joy- are “os as “church candles,” bought, ‘i 
ous refreshingness of it. possible, direct from the manufacturer, are 
the most economical for general use. They 


Welch’s is the perfect are made in many lengths and sizes, bum : 
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For pure enjoyment. The 


on 
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: : . slowly with a clear flame, and are sold by the 
social drink, at fountain, pound instead of the pair or box. 


club or home. Served cold, The choice of candle fixtures should be 


diluted with plain or eo by _« gy of - room 
‘see in which they are to be used. In a chamber 
charged water, it is Com-  [&. breakfast-room with painted furniture, 
plete. Added to lemonade candlesticks and sconces of enameled wood 
or punch, it gives color and with painted moti/s adapted from the furniture 
or hangings may add the one touch needed to 

character. complete a captivating ensemble, but transfer 


gr 
Wi 


lik 


them to a richly appointed, oak-paneled fr 
z Welch Ways, a library and their fresh and gay simplicity at os 


once becomes crude and incongruous. It is 
Beautiful Book of imperative, therefore, when shopping for can- 
99 recipes, free on dle-holders, to keep constantly in mind a 
request. vision of the place they are to occupy. 

We have grown so accustomed, of late vears, 
to employ candles merely as ornaments, that 
the thought of depending on them to light 
our rooms seems almost incredible. There is, 
however, a practical as well as an esthetic 
side to the question of candle burning. In 
the country house—particularly when beyond 
reach of the nearest municipal lighting system 
and without an electric plant of its own— 
there not only is a certain logic and propriety 
in the adoption of a more primitive mode of 
jillumination, but the use of candles saves the 
| disagreeable daily labor of cleaning and filling 
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Welch’s Grapelade 


A discovery in grape goodness. A 
superlative kind of jam, without seeds, 
skins or acid crystals, made from whole 
ripe, Welch quality grapes. Asa spread 
on biscuits, muffins, bread or toast, or for 
making tarts or jelly roll, or as a sauce on 
ice cream—well, just try it. In 15 ounce 
glass jars, 35c; in 25 ounce tins, 50c. 
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t untain Man for a Grapelade Sundae : : ats : anc 
cot oe ckioemmnninannlanettiat cen ken ne oe . —= innumerable oil lamps. There is no portion ne 
| 7 = = I } i} 1 -_ An f he 
~ ; ° ° |of the house, with the possible exception of the Fx 
Ine Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY |service quarters, where candles in sulle din 
GR RPS Ee * ne 6 6lDAIT TDVv.6 LU ULDARRUITtCe.hUchrhF!StOC~S—S numbers will not prove adequate for genera P 
8 Inches Square POULTRY—RABBITS ae eh a nlosangs. st Pg an 
ANGEL FOOD CAKE 3 inci: Then Y MONEY IN BOTH illumination. A few lamps should, of course, ar 
satipg rtect cate, You can produce it by, my sure and Poultry Advocate 500 year be provided to furnish a concentrated light by J 4 
a Enimakeitataniailcoet. Also many others. Waite Our Great mabete Beck ie which to read, write, or sew. Even the living-, af 
for full particulars. Send no money. aper one year an 00. ic dining-, or sleeping-porch may have its can- 
6, Bay City, Mich. | POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. A-34SYRACUSZ,N.Y. oO? a 5 sp . use 
Oe Se ee |dles, for special porch candlesticks are obtain- eon 
lable in charming Colonial designs with ma- an 
The Only Shade Made |hogany standards surmounted by globes of ann 
With A Ventilator lengraved glass that protect the flame of the ‘on 
!candle from the wind. the 
; ferr 
‘t The Candle Lantern 1 
| Mention must also be made of the candle mar 
lanterns for outdoor use, cheap and unbeautiful, are 
ito be sure, but oh! so handy when a visiting fect! 
| motorist calls for a trouble light, or one wishes suck 
to visit the garage or take a short cut through imp. 
ithe grounds after dark. The construction 0 wine 
Let us yo you how VUDOR —_ — \the candle lanterns is of the simplest, merely sery 
45) ‘ ; } -] : : sang On 
fuer and for lens taseny henge than any a wire frame with a looped handle to hang may 
pleasure-giving necessity eve made. the arm, a tin candle socket, and a common 0 
‘ 1,000,000 = Who use them agg ~~ lamp chimney held in place by a spring ixtu 
Twi mail at once Pull Re an wey illustra- Nothing to get out ol order, and they Qo intel 
tions in color and name of your local dealer. the advantage over oil lanterns in that the) 7 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION neither smoke, leak, nor explode. -” with 
re SAI Strost, The entrance of the house may be lightet s ol 
eee oa by a wrought-iron lantern fitted for candles origi 






linstead of the usual electric bulbs, and a simr 
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lar lantern may be suspended in the hall, ora 
pair of floor lanterns with tall standards may 
flank the entrance door. If the hall is large 
and contains a fireplace, a tall, many-branched 
candelabrum of wrought iron may be stationed 
on either side of the hearth. This type is C. 
vances Means bringing | 
S back to actual 
l ul usefulness many 
l | 


equally appropriate for the living-room and 
library. : 
In the drawing-room of the more stately 
type of country house, when furnished in the 
French manner or with old English furniture 
dollars worth of waists and |! 
dresses, which are unwearable in 
of a crystal chandelier supplemented by quaint | |i) their present condition; yet the material is 
old lusters and antique mirrored sconces, or |} : : ; 
—with rare good fortune—a pair of splendid | || so good that the freshening with a different Sunset 
girandoles. As the designers of the eighteenth | \/ color will make them reallv look like new. 
century perfectly understood, the hundreds of : 
diamond-like prisms, by reflecting the pale, 


small flames of the candles in a million dancing 

points of rainbow light, aid illumination and ; 

diffuse a soft, fairylike radiance throughout % 
the room, whereas when the candles are re- = 

placed by high-powered electric bulbs in_ac- ~ a S | 


cordance with the modern practise, the effect 
is unpleasantly dazzling. 
Help you to understand the real economy 
of buying good material—because it can be 
dyed again and again as long as there is_ }; 
any wear in it. With the help of a little 
Sunset you can keep things smart and fresh | 
i 


of the lighter and more graceful types immor- 
talized by Heppelwhite, Sheraton, and the 
Adam brothers, nothing can exceed the beauty 


























Candles for Living-Room and Library 

Less formal and infinite in variety are the 
candle fixtures which may be used in the 
living-room and library. Wrought iron, pot- 
tery, and wood or composition finished in 
antique gold, enamel, or polychrome are all 
effective, but there is a special charm in candle- 
sticks and sconces of old brass and copper 
whose dull gleam helps to brighten dark corners 
and imparts life and emphasis to a cool and 
tranquil color scheme. 

Candle fixtures lend themselves with special 
grace to picturesque grouping in combination | 
with textiles, flower bowls, pottery, and the 
like. An interesting group of this description 
from the studio of a well-known woman 
artist, may be seen in the illustration at the 
top of page 48. The arrangement is sim- 
plicity itself: just a wall panel of Chinese em- 
broidery flanked by a pair of antique iron 
sconces and another of tall Italian candelabra, 
the whole forming a background for a massive | 
old English table on which are four single 
candlesticks. But the balance of line and 
color is perfect, and the twenty candles pro- | 
vide ample illumination for the gay little 
suppers often served here. 

Any prominent architectural feature—a | 
mantel, for example, or a large piece of furni- 
ture such as a cabinet, bookcase, or sideboard- 
may be made the basis of a similarly effective | 
grouping. Thus, in the illustration at the top 
of page 49, a portrait, three Chinese porcelains, 
and a pair of Colonial sconces with glass globes 
and pendants afford a particularly pleasing 
and well-balanced mantel grouping, and the for 1 
dining-room picture on the same page shows , “4ROLD FO RITCHIE & CO., In sas iat 
an equally happy arrangement of sconces and | = *'_"_ SS SSS sees 
a rare old print with a sideboard and chairs. pees a —- ; 

These illustrations demonstrate the gain SALAD =] =i 4 7] Ss BY | EDDING INVITATIONS 
j ‘ - stu ‘ _ = £ > | Announcements, etc 
in balance and dignity that results from the Gecclen Wide conte, Weck ee W it puncements, etc. 

ncluding two sets of 


less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c.g All three_30¢.' envelopes, $2.75. 100Visiting Cards,50c. Write for samples. 
DE LUX ENGRAVING CO., 1148 St. Nicho!=s Ave., N.Y. ity 


and each waist or dress will seem to your 
friends like three or four. 


SUNSET is fast—because the color is boiled in to 
stay. The gentle boiling with Sunset does not 

injure the fabric, but it is absolutely necessary 
to make color fast. 


SUNSET is a Real Dye—for real dyeing— f 
heavy goods as well as light filmy ma- | 
terials. The small cake is highly 
concentrated and has great dyeing 
strength. i 


Ask your dealer for your | 
favorite color or send us his Mt 
name and fifteen cents and i 


we will mail a cake postpaid. 


Pink, Scarlet, Cardinal, Wine, Light I lue, A] 
Navy Blue, Light Brown, Dark Brown, Light a 
Green, Dark Green, Gray, Sand, Heliotrope, q 
Yellow, Mustard, ( Id Rose, Cld blue, Orange, 


Black, Taupe, Purple, U.S. Clive Drab. 
@ NORTH AMERICAN DYE 
. CORPORATION 


New Corporate Name of 
Sunset Soap Dye Co. 


Dept. H, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Sales Re presentatives 
U.S. and Canada 








use of pairs instead of single fixtures. An odd 

candlestick sometimes looks well enough on a ; : . 
small table, or on a low bookcase when bal- { B. K, BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
anced by another object of related proportions | , i 
on the opposite end, but in a formal setting | 
the paired arrangement is always to be pre 
ierred. 

This applies equally to wall fixtures, but in 
many rooms the door and window openings | 
are so irregularly spaced as to prevent a per- 
fectly balanced treatment. Nevertheless, in 
such cases there are quite certain to be some 
Important architectural features—a group 
window, a French door, a fireplace—which will 
Serve as centers on either side of which sconces 
may be hung, thus giving an effect of balance 
to the room even though the remaining | 
‘ixtures must be placed singly and at irregular 
intervals 

That the lighting devices should be selected 
with as much care as furniture or hangings 
is obvious. If the housewife can not afford 
originals of a period when the universal em- | 












Winter 
Garment 
GARMEAT CARRIER Care 


The preservation of winter clothing demands more than a place to put 
it. Hang your clothing on Nuway Shoulder Shaped hangers. The 
Nuway Garment Carriet will preserve them by keeping them in press, 
clear of the floor and walis and iastantly accessible. 

We furnish only the hardware and hangers; it requires only a screw driver 
to install; specify your closet dimensions and let us surprise you at the 
low cost of preserving your garments through the years to come. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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It’s so pleasing 
Brother can’t 
resist, though 
he’d prefer to 
use it himself. 





Turknit Wash Cloths are the Hot-weather 
Necessity for Home or for Your Week-end Kit 


Gr 7 KNITTED 


TRADE MARK REG/STERED 





CLOTHS | 


They are a delight to every member of the family, so pleasant 
and satisfactory to use—especially when the days are hot and 
the bath becomes a two-time-a-day pleasure. 

Turknit Wash Cloths are smooth on one side for tender skins— 
rough on the other for healthy friction. Are not only absor- 
bent but keep fresh and sweet because they dry out so quickly. 
Their beautiful Embroidered Shell Edgings are in Pink, Blue, 
Gold and Lavender—Easily identified, pleasing to use, dura- 
ble and ever ready for service. 


If you have any difficulty in securing Turknit send us your dealer’s name 
and 60c in stamps and we will send you four—one each of the handsome 
edging colors—Pink, Blue, Gold and Lavender. 


The Putnam Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 


Makers of Turknit, the wash cloth with the “ Ravelproof”’ loops 








SISTER WANTS 
f A DOLLY & 
FOR HER BIRTHDAY 


Screened, white-enameled 
Bassinet, crib, play-pencom- 
bined for cost of a good crib 
alone. Protects baby day 
and night— indoors or out. 
Write for Free Folder 
10-day Trial 
’ er. Dealers: ' et 
Se Se peer ae | : ows, TRIMOLE MFO, €2 
That’s what your daughter will say when she sees DOLLY §& 4 * tg 
DUMPLING—the cutest doll ever! 
Many other Effanbee models—sure to delight. All made in 
merica and guaranteed by the Effanbee 


A Tag. 
FLEISCHAKER & BAUM, 45 E, lith St., New York 








Keep the Hair in Place 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages Everywhere 
HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. €6 


[ . Soi. K. Gonpmerc, Pres. CHICAGO: 
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By Candle Light 


ployment of candles induced the best artists 
in wood and metal to expend their skill jp 
designing candlesticks and sconces, reproduc- 
tions may be had at surprisingly reasonable 
prices. Thus, for $20 eack, one may buy 
Queen Anne sconces framed in delicate, hand- 
cut moldings with an antique finish of dull 
black, old ivory, Ming blue, or Chinese red, 
and five-branched Colonial candelabra of 
polished brass cost only $18 the pair. Carved 
Italian candlesticks in an unusual column and 
fruit design, finished in polychrome, may be 
had for $25 the pair, including candles decorated 
to match. Simple brass candlesticks in au- 
thentic Colonial designs are obtainable for 
as little as $6 the pair, and those of solid 
mahogany with twisted columns for $3. 


Modern Candle Fixtures 


Of course it is by no means to be inferred 
that designs of modern origin are necessarily 
bad. On the contrary, there are on the 
market innumerable lovely creations which 
owe little or nothing to the designers of an- 
tiquity and yet were conceived in a like spirit 
of sincerity and devotion to an ideal. The 
famous potters and glass manufacturers of 
Europe and America are continually origi- 
nating candlesticks of beautiful shapes and 
decorations, such, for example, as the Wedg- 
wood ones in grape design with fruit bowl to 
match which may be seen on the table 
illustrated on the right, of page 48, and 
sets composed of candlesticks, compotiers, 
and flower bowl of cut crystal engraved with 
patterns of exquisite delicacy. Painted glass 
is also developed into attractive table sets, 
one of the newest consisting of a double flower 
bowl of graceful shape, accompanied by four 
very low candlesticks with wide bases, de- 
signed to permit unimpeded conversation 
across the table. 

Charming as these are, however, nothing 
can exceed the beauty of fine old silver on the 
dining-table, whether in the form of candle- 
sticks, or of candelabra such as the choice old 
Sheffield pair, dated 1800, on another of the 
tables shown. With the addition of from four 
to six sconces, a pair of candlesticks on the 
mantel or serving-table, and a pair of candel- 
abra on the buffet, a dining-room of average 
size will be adequately lighted without the aid 
of gas, electricity, or kerosene. 

The bedroom itself offers scope for delight- 
fully dainty effects in the way of sconces and 
candlesticks of wood or composition, finished 
in antique gold or painted in colors. A lovely 
pair of carved wood sconces in a flower and 


ribbon design with an oval mirror to match | 
can be had in antique gold finish at $25 for 


the set, and would be particularly efiective 
as an over-mantel decoration in a sleeping- 
room or boudoir. Candlesticks of china, 
painted or Venetian glass, silver, or pale- 
tinted pottery perform a useful office on the 
dressing-table, unless it is one of the new-style 
tables with ornamental candle _ brackets 
attached to the sides of the mirror. 
The Night-Light 
Even the night-light may take the form of 
a chunky little candle in a tumbler of glass, 
which burns slowly with a wee flame suflici- 
ent to enable one to consult a time piece 
or pour a glass of water from the bedside carale, 
but not bright enough to interfere with 
slumber. We can recommend one make 0 
night-light as really burning the ten,'fifteen, ot 
twenty-four hours it promises, and the name 
and address will be furnished on request. 
Send a stamped, addressed envelop jor reply 
Tf you need advice on problems suggested 
by this article, address Miss Fales, care of 
Good Housekeeping. Always enclose a 
stamped, addressed envelop for reply. 
If you can not find the candlesticks and 
sconces described above in your local 
shops, we will buy them for you on re- 
ceipt of check or money-order. Address 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
119 West goth St., New York City. 
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An X-Ray of Your Electric 
Iron | 
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kill in Continued from page 34) 
roduc- ff : F 
mnable thread to be used as a heating element of 
y buy a curling-iron. 1 saw it, drawn to a heavy, 
hand- round wire for the sturdy range, and I saw it, 
f dull drawn into the flat ribbon you see in your iron. 
e red, It is the size and the length that determine the 
ra of amount of heat that can be stored away. Each 
“arved length is accurately measured and then placed 
in and upon a delicate elec t rical measuring instrument 
lay be which detects a fraction of an inch variation. 
orated And finally there is a second heavy metal 
in au- plate, the face of the iron, polished to satiny 
le for smoothness that your iron may work smoothly 
. solid and with no friction. With all these parts se-| 
curely connected by screws your iron is com-] 
plete and workable. Its weight should be ap- 





proximately six pounds for general ironing. 


ferred How long should it last? Ah! that depends| 
a upon you. Ten years is not too long to count 
n_ the on, provided you do not drop it or overheat 
which 


it or misuse it. 





of ned How much will it cost to operate? If your! 
> Spent electric rate costs 10c a kilowatt hour, your| 

The iron will cost 5 to 6 cents an hour to operate | 
ers of . : : : 

Fy: srovided the current is turned on all the time. | \ e 
~ Calculate from your local rate its cost to you. | MERICAN home-makers are learning that 
'S_ an ‘hat is the best way to use it? Install < : : : 
ivake J Matis the best way to use i Install «| ret] the sure way to obtain uniform, fine quality 


~— ironing-board, with its ruby eye to tell you toilet paper—of soft texture and hygienic—is to select 


every minute the current is on. Connect at 








Princ the socket and turn on the current, then plug| one of the five standard A. P. W. Quality Products—buy 
tiers ; a ; “ae ; . 
a nthe iron. Learn to disconnect at the iron| ° 
: i rather than at the socket. Don’t leave it to! that brand by name and buy it regularly. 
so neat. Stay with it during the short time re-| 
€ sets, quired. Iron heavy materials with the cur-| : : : ok : : ; i his tl 
flower rent on throughout the process, but for lighter | Each of these five papers differs from the others in texture and weight. Each is the 
y — fabrics learn to turn off the current and iron| standard quality of its type throughout the U. S. A. 
eed a yy the retained heat. Here is where your| i j : : er as aes oe 
rsation § «dement can cut down the cost of using even| You, too, may have found that a good-looking wrapper often covers a bulky, 

thing elow the amount I stated. Never use an iron} loosely-wound roll that looks like a bargain but is not. Such rolls often contain 
LOtnL f Ps ; Ic face Thic hac 7 

> §& for cooking on its upturned surface. This has| aes : a 2 cotta: . 7?71enIC 
. J : .-“"! coarse, harsh, cheaplv-ma ape ‘ not only unsatisfactory but unhygienic 

ics 2 shortened the usefulness of many an iron,| _— harsh, cheaply made paper that is , : Sere 2 YB 
= 4 because it must be overheated in order to cook,| 2nd positively hirmful. 
Ce Ol : H . Sin 2 ‘. | 

: rence is ruined for its real work. A P.W.( . ; es eee rae 

i the pa : : A. P. W. Quality standards have remained constantly high—thereby gaining the 
of the What iron shall I buy? Any iron that a Juality standards have rema “ : , y 8 8 


m. — been approved by the Department of Engi-| confidence of the medical profession, nurses, authorities on home hygiene and home- 
yn the . a. ] cmeumeadialienics “Tumemmmbiiaiiames tee P = “ ‘ 
vandel, @ Reeting of Goop Housekeerinc Institute is! buyers who give first consideration to health. 


candel- Forth your purchase. This approval means| 
Lverage : | 


; that it has not only passed the construction ‘6 : 99 
the aid and engineering tests, but that it has been used | * Send for our free folder “A. P. W. Quality Products 


for practical ironing work long enough to con- 





. Tr . ° . . . 5 J 
lelight- vince us of its worth. Send a stamped, ad- The folder gives information Look for this sign at your dealer’s. It 
‘es and : ‘i sii every home-keeper should have. is the mark of a dependable 
=nished dressed envelop to Goop HousEKEEPING IN- With it we send samples and the : : 

"cade sTITUTE if you wish us to send you our list. name of the A. P. W. Quality Prod- manchant wite is enemies 
. Lovely ucts dealer nearest you. In this his selection of merchan- 
rer = way you can select just the qual- dise, recognizing the high 
match § . ° ity you prefer, then call for it by standard requirements of 
$25 {or H Sewing for the Children = } name. his customers. 
wi (Continued from page 87) 
eeping A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department 14, Albany, N. Y. 
china, A middy blouse is easy to cut from an old ee 


r oe shirt. Take the back from the shirt back, the | on = 

on the § front from the shirt front, then sleeves from the e Famous M C et Gf 
w-style § shirt sleeves. Face the middy on the right side| Lane Aryant aternity orst 
rackets § at the bottom with pieces cut from the lower| The safe corset for the expectant mother. Gives J 


eager ia: m -_, | support without compressing; readily adj stable. 
parts of the back and front of the old shirt.) 17Ms0—Fine quality White Jeanette,  abelieg trimmed. 


Put on the top of the facing a bias piping of| cal Sd Sean Gea, wae $3.95 \ 
formal plain material which matches the figure in the FREE A big 76-page Style Book of Dresses, Coats, 
{ class, @ Stirting. Make the collar and cuffs from the Suite, Waists and Satastelor mothers te-be, FREE, 

suftic- Plain material, or from white piqué bound with , Lane Bryant Depticg, Fifth Ave or 
© piece the plain material. The pocket can be cut 
-caraie, @ "0M the cuffs if necessary. The plaited shirt, | 

with @ 20 out of fashion for men, makes a very! 
rake of  ‘ttractive middy with the same plaited front. 


teen, of Qld buttons and buttonholes can be used, or} BA BY D I M PLE oe “T WISH every 


> nee the middy can be faced on the right side with | me clety Pi < ee mother could 
a ae : . 





Real hand-made garments. Designed and hand-sewed & 
by French needlework artistes. Every article a work 

of art—dainty and exquisite. Made of the finest ma- 
teria) Like imported garments, but at domestic 
+ prices. On request will show baby caps, coats, skirts, 
iM dresses, slips, layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To 
see these garnents is to appreciate their beauty and value. 
Get sowething different for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, 


| 
iF 

lh | & CONWAY'S, 1401 Napoleon Ave., New Orieans, Louisiana 
| $pr9>y9299>>>>>>>>>>>909999022099>>99979229790029 DD 299 >> NOIDA 












i cnow about Baby 
the plain color and be laced. know abou vy 








request : : : . j Dimples Safety 
mili lo cut a baby’s romper or creeper is a little = . Pins.” 
r reply. spe 7° I ! | : . Zz ‘ 
ind more difficult. Cut the trouser part of the| 7 F 5p Bihosst dipole 2 
sir’ rompe ; . : — unfastened, the points 
soll mper or creeper from the old shirt back and | ' ‘ and the spring are both 
% widen it with pieces cut from the lower part of | ” , i fo specnergton ip boy a 
ply. 7 Iront. The upper part of the front of the| Nickel, black, or gold plated in all 
pe pars makes the back of the waist. One sleeve = sizes, 10c a card ew sale at all 
, makes ¢ . > -lepvac: ‘ . * Fo , “te ood s s 
cal *8*s both romper sleeves; the other shirt  me«©«!, SAMSTAG & HILDER BROS., 1200 Bway, W. Y. 
ads “e makes the front of the romper waist. "For a sinile all the while’ Send fo- Colonia’ Quality Booklet 
lees ‘the romper pattern shows the whole romper ; : 
yee itont cut In one with the trouser part, attach Rustproo) Protected Loop 
ity. the waist to the skirt with a tuck in the waist. 
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Khiva study, woven in one piece from the best wool yarn obtainable. 


Some things just happen--but 


These rugs are neither the result of a sudden inspiration nor an 


accident. 


They represent twenty years of research and costly ex- 


perimenting by one who has always had for his inspiration a rever- 
ence for the beauty and the atmosphere of oriental art in rug weaving. 


And now after all these years—with hair well streaked with white—the result of 


his ambition has been attained in 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


REPRODUCTIONS 


They cost so much less than the Oriental studies from which they are made that 
they cannot fail to command your attention and interest. 


Bengal -Oriental Rugs are sold and guaranteed by reliable dealers in all sections 


of the country. 


Color plates — made from original photographs by Underwood & Underwood and 
showing the various studies in their actual colorings, will be sent upon request. 


The name of the merchant in your city sel!ing these rugs may be had by writing 


to us. 


James M. Shoemaker Company, Inc. 


16 West 39th St., at Fifth Ave. 


New York 








NEW IDEA 


GAS IRON 


RONING with gas isa real plea- 
sure when you use the New 
Idea. It is different from all other 


gasirons. Efficient, comfortable, 
and ECONOMICAL. The patentea 
heat-distributing feature insures uni- 
form heat over entire ironing surface. 
The flames are confined to inside of iron; 
handle always cool. Requires no wax; 
practically self-cleaning. No explosion 
in lighting; no adjustments; no com- 
plicated parts. Strong, durable, odo-- 
less. Double-pointed; weight 6 pounds 
(family size). 

If your Dealer can’t supply you, 

don’t take a substitute; write to 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. 


16thSt. at Irving Place (Dept. 15B) N. Y. City 
Sole Distributors 


EROLU 


PORCH SHADES 


How Useful Is 


Your Porch? 


OW much of the day do you 

spend there? How often 
do your children play there? Is it 
arranged so you can sleep there? 

You can’t appreciate how useful 
your porch can be made until you 
have read our “Book of Porches.”’ It is a 
\ook of real information, giving definite 
suggestions regarding porches of every 
size and kind. 

It will also explain the exclusive features 
of construction that make Aerolux Porch 


Shades superior in usefulness and wear to 
any ordinary shades. 


We willsend it to you 
free upon request. 
The Aeroshade Co. 


914 Oakland Ave. 
Waukesha, . Wis. 

















NEGLECTES 
WILD BOUNTY 


By Rachel 
F. Dahlgren 


Every recipe tested in the 
Department of Cookery 


HE elder is one of our most prolific and 
widely distributed berries, and in com. 
_ bination with apples or wild grapes, 
which ripen at the same time and often along 
the same hedgerows, it makes a delicious jelly 
or drink. F 
The easiest way to gather elderberries jg to 
clip the heads directly into a basket, since 
they are juicy and stain badly. In combining 
with grapes, use approximately equal quanti- 
ties. Place the grapes in a preserving kettle 
and nearly cover with water. On these lay the 
elderberries, stems and all, and cook gently for 
twenty minutes. Strain, add sugar, and seal 
exactly as in preparing grape-juice or jelly. 
Five cupfuls of juice to four of sugar is the pro- 
portion for jelly. Combined with even the 
lightest grapes, or with green apples, they 
make a jelly of a deep wine color, rich in flavor 
and free from crystals, with the added merit 
of utilizing a waste product. 


Spiced Elderberries 


Chop the rind of a thick-skinned orange 
or lemon, cover it with water, and boil until 
tender. Add the juice of the fruit, three 
cupfuls of stemmed elderberries, one and one. 
half cupfuls of sugar, and one scant teaspoon. 
ful of mixed spices; boil until thick. The 
lemon may be omitted and one tablespoonful 
of vinegar used for each cupful of berries. 


Elderberry Pie 
For a large pie, allow three cupfuls of berries 
two tablespoonfulsof lemon juice or vinegar, tw 
tablespoonfuls of flour, three-fourths cupful o 
sugar, and spices to taste. Bake in one crust 
with a latticework top, 


Elderberry Shrub 
Pour one pint of weak vinegar over one 
quart of elderberries; let them stand for 
twenty-four hours, strain, and pour the juice 
over a second quart of berries. Let thes 
stand for twenty-four hours, strain again, add 


one cupful of sugar to each cupful of juice? 
boil it up, and can or bottle if wanted jog 


future use. 


Elderberry Catchup 

Elderberry Catchup is excellent with game 
or cold meats. Boil one quart of the bernes 
with two cupfuls of vinegar and one table: 
spoonful of pickling spices tied in a muslin 
bag, for twenty minutes. Put through 
press or sieve that will retain the seeds, adi 
two cupfuls of brown sugar, and simmer [ot 
ten minutes before sealing. 


Black Cherry Nectar 


The wild cherry, too, is seldom looked upon 
as a very useful fruit. But it makes a delicious 
beverage. 

Gather the fruit of the common wild chert 
when quite ripe, cover with boiling water, ant 
boil for fifteen minutes. Mash with a potat 
masher and strain through a sieve or vegetable 
press. To each cupful of juice add two table 
spoontuls of sugar and bring again to a boil, I 
may then be diluted to taste and served as 4 
hot or cold drink, or canned for use in ices, 
fruit punches, gelatin puddings, or pudding 
sauces. The wild cherry is often called “cut 
cherry,’ not from any inherent naughtiness 
but because its fruit, faintly bitter and ol 4 
sprightly vinous flavor, was favored as an ad 
dition to the once universal rum-cask. 
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Health and Beauty at 
Their Best 


Continued from page SQ) 


The coming of wrinkles is always dreaded, 
and their presence is borne with a sort of silent 
despair by most women. Wholly to prevent 
their appearance is impossible, but we can 
retard their coming or hold them at bay fora 
ong time by being careful to keep the face 
circulation good. It is impossible to remove 
ines that are the result of years, but we can 
soften them and prevent new ones forming. 
Young persons can prevent lines by cultivating 
the sweet traits of disposition and character and 
yreaking themselves of the habit of scowling 
and grimacing. It is much easier to pre- 
vent lines from forming than to remove them 
ater. 





Blackheads 


Comedones, commonly called blackheads, 
are a disorder of the sebaceous glands, charac- 
terized by a yellowish, pin-head-sized eleva- 
tion containing in its center blackish points. 
The affection, although trifling, is very annoy- 
ing. It is due in part to a generally slug- 
gish performance of the functions of the 
skin. 

Every one understands that the openings 
of the ducts and glands are called pores. 
These pores become clogged with effete matter 
which forms little plug-like particles, and 
gradually the accumulation hardens and thus 
distends the tiny openings or pores. The 
matter, when pressed to the surface, comes in 
contact with dust and particles in the air 
and becomes blackened at the tip. When 
they are pressed out you will see that each 
little plug is tipped with a dark speck; that is 
why they are called blackheads. 


Treatment 

In most cases local treatment suffices to 
relieve the condition. Absolute cleanliness is 
the first essential, frequent bathing of the 
affected surface with hot water will aid the 
process of removal. Stimulating ointments 
and lotions, particularly those that contain 
sulfur, will loosen and help to dislodge the 
sebaceous plugs, also pure almond or olive oil 
applied at night after cleansing the face. No 
one should try to remove blackheads without 
first treating them as suggested for at least 
three days. Then, /ake time to make yourself 
comfortable in front of a mirror, choose day- 
light if possible, and with a comedo “ex- 
pressor,” sold by surgical supply houses—or 
your finger-nails well protected by a fine, clean 
handkerchief, to avoid the danger of inflaming 
the skin—press each blackhead out separately, 
or at least all that you can remove easily. 
Treat the others a few times before you try 
again. 

Anoint each spot, after it is clear, with pure 
oil or vaseline, and when you have finished, 
bathe the parts with very hot water, gradually 
making it cooler and finishing with cold, to 
which you may add about twenty drops of 
tincture of benzoin to a basin of water. Be 
careful to sterilize any instrument used to 
remove blackheads, before and after use. 


Acne 

_ The pimply eruption called acne is an 
inflammatory disease of the sebaceous glands. 
It occurs alone or sometimes with other 
afiections, such as blackheads. The treat- 
ment is both local and constitutional. In 
order to treat a case of acne properly, you 
must find out its underlying causes. Keeping 
the face clean and free from blackheads is one 
Way to prevent acne eruptions or pimples. 
But if you have no blackheads and you are not 
sure what caused the pimples to appear, then 
consult a skin doctor. 


Miss Mullane will answer personal 
questions on subjects treated in these 
articles o1 receipt of ten cents po tage. 
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Nadine Face Powder | 






; A complexion powder of exquis- 
itely delicate odor and texture 
which holds its charm throughout | 
the day, imparting to the skin that 
delicate softness and refinement so 
much admired. 

Nadine Face Powder is cooling, re- 
freshing and harmless, a positive pro- 
tection against wind, tan, sun-burn and | 
return of discolorations. Leaves the 
skin soft and smooth as rose petals. 


This exquisite preparation, Nadine, 
beautifies millions of complexions today. 
Price refunded if not entirely pleased. 

Sold in Green Boxes only 
At leading toilet counters. If they haven't 
it, by mail, 60c 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY 
Department G. H. 


Paris,Tenn. 
U.S.A. 
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MAYONNAISE. v3358%c 


Made from the original recipe that has made 
“Howard Dressing’ famous. 

An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the clean- 
est, purest ingredients in spotless sanitary kitch- 
ens. If you wantreal quality, insist on Howard's. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred and 
listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his famous 
Pure Food Book of 1001 Tests. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. Atgood stores everywhere, 
or send 35 cents to us for a trial bottle. 

If Howard’s is not as pure and delicious as you 
have ever used return it and get your money back. 


J. F. HOWARD, Haverhill, Mass. 






5 Vimeo, mcr ll 


3 ee Bees SRG | 
Absolutely safe and sanitary. | 
Has one-piece porcelain enameled 
tray,easily detached and which can be washed 
clean just like a china plate. Safeguard your 
baby’s health. Ask your dealer to show you 
a high chair equipped with a genuine (pat- 
ented) Sanitray. Look for the trade-mark, 
Write us for illustrated booklet. 
Vitreous Enameling Company, Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio 
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A, ‘Medal-Winning Product 


IF YOU WANT THE FINEST FLAVOR, ASK FOR 


" SAUER'S 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Made in Old Virginia, in the Old Virginia Way, with the same 
method and formule used by us for thirty-one years. 


Vanilla, for instance, can be made practically over-night, but 
Sauer’s Vanilla requires more than a year from the time the 
beans are received until the finished product is turned out. 
This process with the high-grade materials used, insures a 
Vanilla with the true, fine flavor and bouquet. 


Quality has made Sauer’s 
THE LARGEST SELLING BRAND 
in the U. S., seventeen highest awards at American and 
European Expositions for 


Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor 


THE C. F. SAUER COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

























| From Soya Beans s Conte 


‘Delicious Muffi 
r Diab 


Appetizing, savory gems, breads and other 
usually forbidden dainties—made from a 
Soya bean flour Ys by dietitians— 
approved by A. M.A. 


Judge For Yourself 


THE FACT 1S—These dresses are a big 
value. Seeing i is Believing. We ask No (A 

Money i in Advance. We are so positive 

you will like these dresses that we say 

Don’t Pay Unless Satisfied. We as- 

sume ail risk and ship on approv- 

al. A good serviceable Percale (4 


















a 


















house-dress, in blue and white, or a 
green and white, all aver wriped FLOUR FO ac trmce iat 
witha p-etty whitecollar and huge starch, yet 
decorative pocxets. The y, DIABETICS sich in  pro- 











belt is separate and the 
s irt fits smoothly in front 
wit) gathers for fullness in 
back. Sizes 34 to 52 to fit 
the slim miss or the stout woman. 
We donot asx for money until you 
get the dress and ag ee with our state- 
ment that itis exceptional value for 


the money. it does not cost $ 00 
2 inl 


youacentif you do not likeit. 
ORDER TODAY a 
NOT TOMORROW 6s 34 to52 

~ Consumers Mail Service, Dept. G.. Boston, Mass. 


Write for Pi booklet, “Diets for Diabetics’’— 
authoritative. 
Five 3-cent stamps bring quarter-pound sample 
—enough for heaping plate of muf- 
A fins or gems. 
aN WAUKESHA HEALTH PRODUCTS (0., 
\ \ ~ 


92 Grand Ave., sesanmt Wis. 








































_ Send postpaid for my approval garments as de- 
sired. I assume no risk and will pay only ondelivery. 












Town. 
Size 


Cc olor. 





No. Wanted... 





July Good Housekeeping 


144 

















| can work all the time. 


| to be renewed. 

proper time for rest is not allowed, the huma 
| machine soon does poor work and wear 
Besides, in addition to repairin; 








The pretty girl eats bread and 
milk; the soda glass brings pimples 


To Girls and Boys 


(Continued from page 42) 


of ball or tennis is much more useful tha 
sawing wood or doing something else you & 
not like. 


muscles. 
Rule VI 
Give Your Body Sufficient Rest 


Exercise is necessary for health, but no on 
The little cells of you 


body are continually wearing out and nee 
This requires rest, 


out rapidly. 
the waste in your cells vou must grow, 
growth is to be normal, 
ficient rest. 
work until you are worn out, 
body the rest_that is required to keep 
in health. 


and 


Rule VII 
Give Your Body Plenty of Sleep 


Why should you spend nearly half your tim 
in sleep when there are so many interesting 


things to do? Because sleep certainly is no 
a waste of time. An electric battery wi 
soon run down unless it is recharged; so you 
nerve cells need time for rest and a great dei 
of it when you are growing fast. At ten year 
you should have twelve hours sleep; at twel\ 
years, eleven hours sleep; at thirteen to fifteei 
years, ten hours sleep; at sixteen years, niD 
hours sleep. In addition, children who a 
not strong should — a midday rest of a 
least half an hour. Late hours and too littl 
sleep make children nervous, cause them | 
lose weight, give them headaches, and unii 
them for work and play. 

Proper sleep is a necessity, and norm 
healthy sleep a blessing to all children. Yo 
have perhaps read of an ancient method ' 
torturing prisoners by preventing them irom 
going to sleep. They could think of few pu! 
ishments that were more cruel. Do not punis! 
your body by denying it the sleep that ! 
needs. Unless proper time for rest is taker 
the human machine soon does poor work an 
wears out rapidly. The little cells of you 
body are continually wearing out and need t 
be 1enewed; this requires rest and sleep. Be 
sides, you must grow; it is not enough for yo! 
to rapair the waste of work by sleep; for you 
growth time, rest and sleep are needed, 
growth is to be normal and healthy. 


Rule VIII 
Get an Abundance of Fresh Air 
The nations and people who live out | 
doors are strongest and healthiest. Hot, clo* 


To give the greatest benefit exer. 
cise must divert your mind as well as use your 
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Clean hands and face before 
each meal should be a rule 


To Girls and Boys 


rooms make children pale, delicate, and sickly, 
no matter how much food they eat nor how 
good it is. 

Then open the windows at home as well as 
in school; let in the sunlight and the fresh air. 
Boys and girls should be out-of-door animals; 
they were not intended to be cooped up in 
close rooms. 

At night particularly you need fresh air; 
it promotes healthy sleep; night air is not 
dangerous as many people imagine. 


Fresh air purifies the blood, helps to renew | 


the cells of the body, clears the brain and 
helps you think, promotes appetite, and gives 
you red cheeks. Then get it when you can 
and as much of it as you can. 


Rule IX 


Cultivate Deep Breathing and a Correct 
Posture 


A bad posture leads to a narrow chest and | 


shallow breathing and invites disease of the 
lungs. It prevents the body from getting 
the proper supply of air which it needs for a 
healthy life. Observe a good athlete—his 
broad chest, his narrow waist, his fine color, 
and his strong muscles. He stands straight 
with shoulders thrown back, chest forward. 
This is also the posture of the soldier. Com- 
pare these with the stooping form and round 
shoulders of one who has never learned to 
stand properly. Get the habit of standing 


right and of sitting in this position in school, | 


if you would have a good figure. Cultivate 
the habit of deep, regular breathing exercises, 
if you would have strong and healthy lungs. 
Rule X 
Keep Your Body Clean 


Through the action of the skin the body is | 
always kept at just the right temperature. | 


Through the skin also the body gets rid of 
much waste matter. For both these reasons 
the skia must be kept clean. Cleanliness 
helps to protect the skin from disease. 
sponge bath in the morning on rising, followed 
by a brisk rub, is one of the best means of 
protecting the body against taking cold. We 


A cold | 


know that no boy can work well or play hard | 


Without getting his hands dirty, but always 
Wash them carefully before eating. Don’t let 


dirty hands convey dirt to your mouth; only | 
clean hands should touch your food. Soap | 


and water make your body attractive. We 
like our friends and playmates to have clean 
hands and bright, clean faces. 


Rule XI 
Take Care of Your Teeth 


_A clean mouth is the gateway of health. 
Your teeth are the armed guard which stands 
at the entrance of your body. See that they 
ate always fit for duty. Good teeth and clean 
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Prost. compli anyone 


marvelously short. time. 


Machine 
For Hand 


mbroidery 





san execute the 
most. complicated, beautiful and novel 
eyestrain and in a 


stitchery without 
Real works of em- 


broidery art can be turned out with remarkable 


ease. 


nated. No other machine like it. 

Sofa cushions, draperies, dainty lingerie, silk 
waists, centerpieces, towels, aprons — in - fact, 
anything — when embroidered in white or colors 
with a MARVEL Embroidery Machine cannot 
fail to command the admiration and envy of all 
your friends. Nothing appeals more strongly to 
the feminine heart than a superbly finished 
piece of embroidery. You can rest assured no 


| one can tell it is not entirely handwork. 


A substantial amount of pin money can be 
made in your spare time, in the privacy of your 


Small, 


The tedious and tiresome work of making stitch after stitch by hand is elimi- 
- compact, easy to operate. 


own home, with the use of this wonderful little 
machine. The completed designs never fail to 
bring the price ordinarily paid for handwork. 


Do not over- 
$i .00 
—— 


look this - op- 
portunity. The 
Price 
Post- 
paid 


initial. expense 
of the machine 
Guaranteed for one year. 


is insignificant. 


Write today for illustrated descriptive booklet No. 11 


A. BALINKY, 105 W. 40th Street, New York City 
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Wiebusch & Hilger, Litd. ! 
106 Lafayette Street, New York City 1} 
Enclosed find 50c. Please send me a “Lightning” § 
Thin-Slice Bread Knife. 1 
| 

WAMMO. occ cccccccccccecceseses ee ecccccccccosees 
| 
ROBES ocvccvcnsesstoucsess Seccccccescccccrs - 
My dealer’s name........+++++ occcccccsces 1 







Made by Ensures that you will 












Duan serve your cake just as 
Tool you planned it — no 
40. 


crumbled frosting or 
ragged edges, but 
smooth, even slices. 


To use this knife once is 
to want it always. 

A nine-inch steel blade that 
cuts clean and smooth—made 


for service in the kitchen or on 
the dinner table. 


At your department or hardware 
store or send 50c. and the 
coupon direct to 


Wiebusch &Pjilger 
ESTABLISHEO 1864 LTO 
106 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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“I think the syrup's 


thick enough’ 


Dest just think. In éhis year s cann ng. 
Know! Not merely the looks but the 
Not merely how .thick the syrup 


* facts. 
But 


should be. for the different fruits. 
par it is that thick. Easy! With the 


* Taylor 
HOME SET 


The Sugar Meter ($1.00) shows the thick- 
ness of the syrup in figures. The Taylor 


Recipe Book tells the right figures for dif- 


It's the only way to insure 
best results. Saves waste of sugar. ‘ 

Ani you get the correct temperature in 
bo'ling with the Candy Thermometer ($1.59) 
ani the correct temperature in baking w1i h 
the Gven Thermometer ($1.75). Prices in 
Canada and Far West 
proportionately higher. 

Write for the three 
Taylor Recipe Books for 
jellies, canning, breads, 
pastry, candies, 


Inylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 


If your dealer can’t supply 
the Taylor Home Set or won’t, 
mail $4.26 (price of complete 
set) to us with dealer's name 
and it willbe sen you prepaid. 
Add duty in Canada. inal 


ferent fruits. 











“Since We Laid Our 
OAK FLOORS~ 


“Since we made our discovery about Oak 
Floors and laid them in seven rooms the 
whole neighborhood has gone what you 
might call wild about them. 


“T'll venture to say nearly every one of my 
friends will be laying OAK FLOORS 
within three months (except those who 
have new houses, and of course THEY 
have OAK FLOORS already). 


“‘Our discovery. was not that OAK FLOORS are 
handsome, stylish, lustrous and easily dusted 
—everybody knows that. Our discovery was 
that you can lay OAK FLOORS right over your 
old floors and that, labor and all, THEY DON’T 
COST AS MUCH AS FIRST CLASS CARPET.” 
This is just the beginning of the story of OAK 
FLOORS. The rest is in the Oak Flooring 
Book, which is free. 


OAK FLOORING MFRS.’ ASSOCIATION 
1011 ASHLAND BLOCK, = CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR THE OAK FLOORING BOOK 
The handsome Oak Flooring Book tells all about 
the floor that makes new homes of old ones; the 


why, where, when and how of modern 
OAK FLOORS. Write today. 





AN you give him a more 
priceless gift than a per- 
manent foundation for 

his future health? 


Barley will build his little 
body with strong bone and 
muscle to help him over the 


ills .of childhood. 


30,000 doctors and infant specialists rec- 
ommend Robinson's “‘ Paient’’ Barley because 
it is super-refined, thereby as- 
suring an easily digested nat- 
@ ural food for the youngest 
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THE MARK OF 
QUALITY AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 








Should bea healthy, 
happy, growing baby 
if it has loving care, 

proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are exceptionally soft. smooth and 
non-irritating flannels (65c to $2.00a 
yard) and are sold only by us.‘*Non- 
Nettle” stamped every half yard on 
selvage except silk warns. 

Send for Free Sample Case 


npr “ 
‘ 3 omach. page + wd samples of Flannels, Antisep- 
-+ | tic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete 
Drug Stores Grocers | lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. 

Dep t Stores * Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White Em- 

| broidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), Separate 


9 | Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
INSON Ss | 4 of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the baby, and valu- 
| able information on care of the baby. 


“PATENT” BARLEY : | Il Noadvertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will 


add a complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns 
for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 


hen you choose this food Write at Once or Save this Advertisement 


for your baby your choice is | . 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 34 ., Toledo, 0, 
backed by 30,000 doctors. Established in 1885 b Sanat 2... tele e 











To Girls and Boys 


teeth are necessary for work, for comfort, and 
for beauty. Diseased or bad teeth can not 
do their work properly; they cause pain and 
iliness; they decay; they loosen and fall out, 
making you look old and ugly before your time, 
How shall you save your teeth? Brush them 
carefully with tooth paste or powder every 
morning and night. A quill toothpick used be- 
fore the night brushing helps to remove the food 
that sticks between the teeth. Take good care of 
your tooth-brush. Wash it thoroughly after 
using, and hang it up ona peg todry. Keep 
your teeth healthy, and they will keep you 
healthy. Go to a dentist every three months 
and have your teeth examined, and if necessary 
cleaned. If any cavities appear, have them 
filled at once. 


Rule XII 


Take Good Care to Protect Your Eyes 
and Ears 


Realize how delicate they are. Both are 
placed in deep, bony sockets so that blows or 
falls do not readily harm them. Note how 
carefully nature has protected them. The 
eyes are covered by a drop curtain, the eyelids, 
to keep dust and dirt out. The parts of your 
ears with which you hear are placed deep in 
the skull, reached by a long, narrow tube care- 
fully protected to keep them from injury. 

How necessary are eyes and ears to your 
comfort and happiness! To appreciate them, 
visit some home for blind and deaf children 
and see how few things they can do which you 
love to do. You will then understand why 
care of the eyes and ears is so important. 

You can injure your eyes by reading in a 
poor light, by reading too icng at one time, 
by facing strong sunlight, by improperly 
holding your book so that the page is not well 
lighted. Infection causes the most serious 
diseases of the eyes and lids. Infection is ac- 
quired from other children through dirty 
hands, towels, handkerchiefs, or washing in 
dirty water. The eyes are often injured by 
carelessness in play; many a boy or girl has 
had one eye or even both put out in this way 
and been blinded for life. Toy guns and fire- 
crackers cause many such accidents. If you 
can’t see the blackboa’" well or can’t read 
your schoolbooks easuy without straining, 
have your eyes examined by a doctor; he can 
help you. 

Your ears may be injured in several ways. 
Learn how to blow your nose properly. First 
compress one nostril and blow, then the other 
nostril and blow again; never press both at 
the same time and blow hard. [If this is done 
when you have a cold, you may force germs 
and secretion through the ear tubes into the 
ear and cause severe earache and running ears, 
and running ears often lead to loss of hearing. 
If when swimming or diving you get water 
“into your head,” unless you are careful you 
may force the water through your ear-tubes 
into your ears. Severe pain and inflammation 
often follow this, particularly if the water 1s 
dirty. Don’t attempt to blow the water out 
through your nose, but draw it back into your 
throat and get rid of it through your mouth. 
Children who have had ear trouble should 
always put cotton in their ears before diving 
or swimming. 


Rule XIII 
Protect Your Body from Injury and Disease 


Did you ever think how carefully nature 
has protected the important organs of the body 
—the brain in its hard, solid case, the skull; 
the heart and lungs in a bony framework of 
ribs covered with thick muscles; the large 
blood vessels and nerves placed behind joints. 
In this way the chances of injuring these vital 
parts are much reduced. 

But these large defenses are not the only 
ones. The blood itself contains something 
which protects us when we are exposed to 
disease, so that not every one who is expose 
to scarlet fever or diphtheria takes these dis 
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called your “resistance” is good. Your “re- 
sistance” to disease means this: that the cells 
of your body are stronger than the disease 
germs Which attack them. 1 ‘ 
tection you possess against disease is a strong, 
healthy body, whose cells are like a well- 
drilled home defense army ready to resist any 
attack which might come. The boy or girl 
who is delicate, below normal weight, whose 
digestion is out of order, and whose blood is 
oor, is the one whose defenses are poor and 
who is ill prepared for attacks of disease. 


Avoid Exposure to Disease. 

Avoid exposing your body to disease when 
you can avoid it, and avoid exposing other 
persons to your disease if you happen to have 
contracted one. Most contagious diseases 
are spread through contact with sone one who 
has that disease. A great deal can be done 
to protect yourself and others if you obey 
the rules. 

Watch a person sneeze or cough and 
see the fine spray which he scatters about 
him. If he has a bad cold, one of these tiny 
drops which you can just see may carry the 
germs of disease, and if you are near enough, 
you may yourself breathe them in and take 
the disease. Always “cover your sneeze”— 
that is, cover your nose with your handker- 
chief. The same is true of coughs. If chil- 
dren followed this rule, many of the coughs 
and colds which go through entire schools in 
the winter might be prevented. 

Do not kiss any one who is ill. Do not kiss 
on the mouth even your parents, your brothers 
or sisters, much less your schoolmates, since 
the germs of many diseases are spread in this 
way. Do not borrow or trade pencils, hand. 
kerchiefs, towels, or food with your school- 
mates. 

If boys and girls generally took better care 
of their health, there would not be so many 
cross, tired grown-ups in the world. Nobody 
wants to be a “grouch,”’ but people who have 
allowed themselves to fall into habits of ill 
health have a hard time trying to be pleasant 
and interested. They should have begun 
when they were young. Popularity depends 
largely on good health. Good spirits, a clear 
skin, bright eyes, cleanliness of person, an 
erect, confident carriage—these are some of 
the things we value in our associates. It is 
hard to look on the bright side of life if we 
are tired or nervous. 


Health is the Best Investment 
in the World. 


Success in business, too, depends to a great 
extent on health. Many captains of industry 
and leaders of men everywhere say that much 
of their success was due to the powers of work 
and “‘stick-to-it-iveness”’ which resulted from 
the store of physical vigor they had laid up in 
boyhood. Your health is your best business 
capital. 

Last, but not least, good health helps you 
to have a good time and to get the most fun 
out of life while you are doing whatever use- 
ful work in the world you have chosen as your 
best means of serving your country. So, if | 
you are wise, you will do everything you | 
can, while you are young, to build up your | 
health. 

Health pays! 


To Girls and Boys 


Now that you have read this article 
and understand exactly what you 
must do to make yourselves strong, 
fine women and men, make a 
list of these rules. Take them | 
to your parents, and ask them to 
help you to remember them day 
by day. It is the girls and boys | 
who follow these rules who are | 
going to make a success in the| 
world later on. | 


{ 
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This label on a garment 
is your guarantee of a 
standard fabric, fast color 
and high workmanship. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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aS - \. 
What Every nows 


Any mother of active children, when she sees the SLIPOVA 
label in the pocket of a play garment, can answer these questions 
without asking the clerk. 

Is it fast color? Is it standard fabric? 
Are the seams strong? 

The SLIPOVA label backed by the M. W. S. reputation for 

giving value, is the guarantee that the answer to these three 


questions is “Yes.” 
Whether on khaki or fine fabric, all you need to know about a 
nlay garment for children is that it bears the SLIPOVA label. 


Economy Cl thes for Children 


Note this SLIPOVA label well, mothers; it signifies service 
clothes at economy prices. 


McCawley & Company, Inc. 


Sales Office, 253 Church St., New York 
Factories, Baltimore, Md. 


TO DEALERS: Our garments are sold exclusively 
through the jobbing trade. Consult the nearest jo>ter. 


Mother 






























Slipova garments are 
gueranteed fast color, 


Fr ayetngneveans an vant rennet 


Look for the Slipova 
label in pocket, 
note carefully 
the strong 

double seams- 
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x SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE 
“There’s Many a Slip’”’—but not if the clothes line used is a Silver Lake line. It is braided 
—not twisted as is the case with many cloth es lines. Being made of pure white cotton 
the clothes pins have a firm grasp, thus insuring them against slipping. Does not 
kink, ravel, or stretch. Tere will be no “Blue Mondays” if a Silver Lake 
Clothes Line is used. Try it and see for yourself! Get one at your 
dealer’s or send us $1.50 for 1 lengths guaranteei. Our 

trade label on every hank—it protects you, so look for it. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 
Face Powner F 


A Lady of Intelligence 
said, ‘‘ Why should I try everything new when 
LABLACHE fulills every requirement? My 
old-time favor:te is wonierfully atherinz, dain- 
tily fra rant ani keeps ny 2 
complexion s nooth as 
velvet.. I have never 
foun] its e jual.” 
Refuse ubstitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 60c. 
a box of druggists or 











100 feet full 
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You know 
our sash cord 
“Braided, Lasts Years.” 


























sfisme% > <S 
Sweet Babee 
wants the Sweet Babee 
Bottle. Give himthe 
ok . : bottle that has no 
ws neck, The opening 

is 2 inches wide—filled without funnel, 
easy to clean, washed out like atumbler, 
holds 8 ounces, graduated marks on 


bottle. The nipple, in shape, resem- 
bles mother’s breast. Easily turned 





















































ro oy tony sold : inside out for cleaning and will not 
annually. Sexd 10¢ collapse, which prevents colic. 





ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
for the Sweet Babee nurser. Insist on 
it. Name marked on bottle and nipple. 
THE YANKEE 


Utica, N. Y. 


Jor a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 61 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 











97 Genesee St. 
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COOK WITH ECONOMY | 


HERE is a most economical and practical 
way to eliminate kitchen drudgery. With 
Conservo you maycan 14 quartjarsof fruit 
or vegetables at one time—with Conservo 
you can cook an entire meal at one time 
—over one burner of your stove. 


“CONSERVO 


Conserves Food—Fuel—Time 

It conserves, serves and saves. No house- 
wife can afford to be without it. In can- 
ning, a new delicacy of flavor is secured 
and the rare flavor of fresh fruits and 
vegetables is retained. Novalvesor com- 
plicated parts to adjust. A 
practical canning device that 
works so automatically, the 
great drudgery of canning 
is eliminated. In cooking, the 
food is cooked in its own 
moisture. No water neces- 
sary. Thus saving valuable 
mineral salts and juices 

The fuel savel by Conservo will pay 
for itina short tine. Ani the worry 
an 1 watchin z of co>kinz is eliminate 1. 

Ask About Our Easy Payment Plan! 


FREE BOOK —‘'‘Secrets of Cold- 
Pack Canning” and Conservo cook- 
ing recipes. Mention dealer’s name 


TOLEDO COOKER CO. 


TOLEDO.OHIO 
= Dept. 109 


See. 
eee - 














Abolish Dreary Drudgery 


s 
* GHORTEN meal-time clean-up routine—do 
away with offensive, unsanitary sink waste 
container and repeated trips outdoors. 


Drop waste immediately into modern, white- 


VAN 4 LLA enamelled, self-disinfecting, self-deodorizing 
Pure juice *Sani-Can 





crushed from the Top lifts with pressure on 
: ‘“*Press-Toe’’, and as it lowers 
best vanilla beans contents are automatically 
— —-no substitute op sk b sprinkled with powerful disin- 
= fectants. Fits under sink. 
j 4 flavor nor i table. i pail removes 
- 53 a8 ; : or emptying. ub- 
artificial 7} - stantial rustless con- 
coloring struction—a true 
er a economy. 
in it. : j At better hardware 
PRICE FLAVORING ‘ { 5 and house furnish- 
EXTRACT COMPANY } ing stores—or write 
Chicago U.S.A. | | ee SANITARY 
In Busi 66 ¥ ft | 7 
n usiness ears i RECEIVER 
eed Por: i| i é Cco., Inc. 
Tropikia ‘ ; - iF Dunkirk, N. Y. 
on the DEALERS 
label Get prices and terms. 
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Reminiscences of a Late 
- Playwright 


(Continued from page 29) 


Assembly, would I please walk up one aisle 
and down another so that they could look at 


the author? I concluded that I should run less 


risk by reading than by merely promenading, 
and I faced my first audience of eighteen hun- 
dred girls. 
It chances that I read, perhaps, somewhat 
better than I write, so that an entirely new 
vocation opened itself artlessly in my path, 
one that has fastened itself upon me like a 
kindly and delightful octopus. There seemed 
to be no other free-will offering, for me at 
least, that was so ardently desired, that was so 
useful and so much appreciated. Many au- 
thors are so prolific that they have no leisure 
to devote to such a task; many of them have 
not sufficient voice to reach a large audience; 
others, writers of books much greater than any 
1 have ever achieved, have no place in the 
school libraries; others have had no experience 
with young people and thus do not find them 
ready and willing to welcome them—so, once 
every week or two, from October to May, I 
read some of my own stories for half an hour, 
sometimes to seven or eight hundred girls and 
boys, sometimes to two thousand, and I find 
these occasions delightful and _ exhilarating 
beyond words. 

They are fruitful, too, so the teachers assure 
me, for when I read my own experience, “A 
Child’s Journey with Dickens,” the pupils take 
“David Copperfield,” “Great Expectations,” 
and other novels of Dickens from the library 
for the first time. Besides, the readings of an 
author from her own books give these children 
or young people a more vital touch with litera- 
ture in general. I can hardly explain why it is, 
or how it can be so, but it is absolutely true 
that this sort of reading by an author infuses a 
new ambition into the writing of themes and 
gives a fresh impetus to the reading of books. 
It seems to be the result of the friendship 
resulting from the direct contact of the writer 
and reader. At any rate, as I look back upon 
it, I think that this somewhat unique and 
purely voluntary work gave to me the first 

idea of putting my characters on the stage. 
Striving to make them live before my respon- 
sive crowds of young people, seeing exactly 
where and when they evoked smiles, laughs, 
tears, parted lips, glowing cheeks, sparkling 
eyes, I could not help wondering whether they 
could be woven into a form where they would 
appeal to a mixed audience containing grown- 
ups. 


IN my first visits to schools I was sometimes 

regaled with dramatizations of scenes from 
my stories played by the pupils, and there en- 
sued a positive bombardment in the shape of be- 
seechments to make these scenes for them, and 
make them better. So in course of time I took 
my pen in hand, and “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm” came to the real stage with real actors 
and a real public. 

In both “Rebecca” and “Mother Carey’s 
Chickens” I had the aid of a collaborator, who 
not only helped me in planning the succession 
of scenes and arranging the book material to be 
used, but stood by, so to speak, in the hope of 
giving me a plot, a suspense, a conflict, a prob- 
lem, a crisis, or a curtain! Alas! though 
characterization and dialogue are as natural to 
me as breathing, I am absolutely deficient in 
the above useful adjuncts of the proper drama, 
and although I have sometimes been offered 
delightful little plots, I find that, generally 
speaking, they “stand out” so obtrusively 
when put in, even with the most delicate work- 
manship, that in despair I have to reject them, 
though naturally anxious enough to avail my- 
self of their manifest advantages. 

No one realizes better than I the dangers 
that lie in the dramatized book, and I should 
never have undertaken the task had I not been 
icajoled, indeed almost browbeaten, into It. 
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Whe 
ple sem rather lifelike, but when you pry them 
out from between the covers and attempt to 
stand them on end in a play, they are some- 
times transformed into dummies. That dan- 
ger, however, has less terrors for me than some 
others, for the great difficulty is to find plenty 
of action for one’s characters after one has 
created them. George Moore, in criticizing 
a certain American novelist, says, “Certain 
things may have happened before his story 
opens—burglary, arson, bigamy, 
battle, murder, and sudden death; but bang in 
front of the reader nothing happens!’ When I 
‘first read that felicitous phrase, written of 
my betters, my soul shrank to the size of a mus- 
tard seed, realizing how true it was of my own 
work. 
accustomed to an author and like him or her 
in spite of the most glaring faults, and at 
least none of my readers can complain that 
they knew in the first chapter exactly what is 
going to happen in the last. What they do 
know from long experience is that bang in 
front of them nothing is going to happen! 


MY latest excursion into comparatively 

untrodden fields—perhaps it has been 
an incursion—is my dramatizing for country 
churches my book, ‘‘The Old Peabody Pew.”’ 

My summer months for many years have 
been lived in the village of Hollis, Maine, 
where my childhood was passed. A Dorcas 
Society, uniting the efforts of the two hamlets | 
on opposite sides of the Saco River, has | 
gradually grown into an organization for the | 
furthering of all kinds of village improve- | 
ments, church, Sunday school, district school, | 
fire company, library, better walks and roads, 
and various other modest enterprises. Begin- | 
ning as a tiny acorn, the Society has grown 
into an oak-tree of considerable size and 
beauty. The historic old meeting-house on 
Tory Hill was badly in need of repair, and 
our efforts for several seasons were devoted 
to its rehabilitation—new shingles, clapboards, 
bell tower, painting within and without, new 
blinds, furnace, cabinet organ, and at last 
carpets—but at that moment the treasury 
became empty, and the repainting of the 
pews was an i™possibility. At a meeting of 
carpet sewers in the church a valiant spirit 
suggested, as a humble compromise, the 
scrubbing of the pews. The idea was received 
with laughter and applause. A meeting was 
appointed forthwith, and an amendment to 
include a picnic luncheon was enthusiastically 
carried. 

Scrubbing in itself, when soap, sand, brush 
or cloth are wielded in solitude, does not 
make any special appeal to the imagination, 
but scrubbing in company with fifteen or 
twenty other women, all filled with a fiery 
ambition to clean more pews and clean them as 
well as, or better than any one else, this sort 
of scrubbing is fairly intoxicating. I never 
recall a merrier or more exhilarating October 
morning than the one twelve years ago, when 
a company of us scrubbed the pews of the 
Tory Hill Meeting-House at Buxton Lower | 
Corner. 

After the workers had dispersed, I sat in 
the quiet church, waiting for the old horse and 
carryall to take me on its second trip down 
the hills that led to home. The afternoon sun 
shone in the open doors, drying the sweet, 
clean, soap-scented pews, and all at once a 
Story took shape in my mind. The Dorcas | 
members made a background, and then the | 
pew in which I sat filled slowly with personages | 
that fitted themselves into their rightful | 
places, personages that had to do with a love 
story begun long ago, in which the man and 
the woman were separated for a dozen years, 
a love story that had its end, as it had its be- 
ginning, under the shelter of the old steeple. 
I closed my eyes and happily dreamed it 
out, even to naming the hero and heroine Justin 
Peabody and Nancy Wentworth. They wrote 
themselves down unbidden, and the story of 
the Old Peabody Pew was almost finished and 
dedicated to the Dorcas Society before I left 
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You Will Be Proud 

To Serve Evaporated 

or Condensed Milk 
on Your Table 


VERY economical housewife uses 
evaporated or condensed milk. 
But the problem is how to serve 

it appetizingly. 

Cans are unsightly, messy things that spoil a dainti- 
ly set table. It is wasteful and troublesome to pour 
the milk into a pitcher. 

The Davis Can Server solves the problem. 

It isa handsomely nickeled container—rather like a small 
Colonial silver coffee pot in design—just large enough to 
hold a can. 

All you do is to slip your can of evaporated or condensed 
milk into server, raise and close the spout and then close down 
the cover. Hold it by the graceful handle, and see how 
evenly and smoothly the milk pours out! 

It completely hides the ugly can, it keeps the milk abso- 
lutely clean and fresh, it is economical because not a drop is 
wasted—and it is so dainty and dignified that it beautifies 
any table. 

Get one of these lovely, shining ca..-servers today. It will 
make you proud to serve evaporated and condensed milk. 
Express prepaid for $1.50 


Write for name of our nearest dealer—or send postal order 
stating clearly whether you use condensed or evaporated milk. 
Altractive offer to agents. Write: 


* avis (an-eever (CORPORATION 


Dept, B, Flatiron Building, New York 


Price in Canada $2.00. 
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AVES expense of buying separate cars—by a simple change 
the UAJUSTIT Car can be altered to fit the child, whether 
15-months or 8 years old—because it is built to grow with the 
child. 
This feature makes it unnecessary to use a car which the 
ciild has outgrown; does not endanger health. 
The UAJUSTIT Car can also be adjusted to any grade hill 
the seat remaining level. Absolutely safe; cannot tip back- 
ward; comfortable; attractively finished; rigidly constructed 
to stand roughest usage. 
Hence the U AJUSTIT Car is the most economical, healthful, 
safest and serviceable car of its kind on the market 
See the VAJUSTIT Car dispiayed at your 
furniture or department store. If your 
dealer does not carry it, write for folder. 


1042 Jay Street 


Adjustable Sales Corp., 3243,22%, SN°Y. a 


/ Iso manufacturers of “DUCKYDOO” and “KUMFY KRIB.” 


Dealers! Write for sales proposition and discounts. 





DUCK YDOO 
A Playmate for baby. For the 
nursery, porch oc lawn. A com- 
panion that will safely amuse 
baby for hours. 


PATENTS 
PENDING 


* KUMFY KRIB 


Combination Crib, Play-Pen, Bas- 





Change from one to other 
withont disturbing babe 
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White as snow. Pure as mountain 
air. Free-flowing, fine-textured and 
delicate in flavor. That is Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt. Adelectable ad- 
junct to good eating. Sanitary pack- 
age; easily opened cap. Request — 


Diamond tal 
Shaker Salt 


Interestin® booklet ‘‘One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,"’ on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 


Since 1887, Makers of Whe Satt thats alf Saki” 
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Use HE young take naturally to Hygeia Nurser. Don’t 

Open- Infected milk-flecks from former feedings — Use 

yo which boiling never entirely washes out—cannot —_yarrow- 
hide in this neckless Hygeia bottle. Neck 


Bottle 





Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co.,Inc., 1206 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Reminiscences of a Late 
Playwright 


the church. It was pure fiction, but it gained a 
wider hearing from being’ connected with a 
specific place. Passers-by (the meeting-house 
stands on a shady common where seven roads 
meet) demanded that the sexton should show 
the Peabody pew, and were disappointed, 
even resentful, when they were told that there 
really was none! Nor were there any Peabodys 
in the records of the old church; the pew and 
the family had simply and irresponsibly named 
themselves, although the Dorcas Society and 
its labors were real even if the love story was not, 

Two summers ago, when groping for an idea 
to earn money for our village enterprises, [ 
determined to make a play of the Old Peabody 
Pew, a play that could be done in any old 
country meeting-house without _ sacrificing 
the reverence due to a consecrated building or 
orthodox parishioner. To this end I abolished 
all thought of stage, scenery, curtain, or 
theatrical lighting. We pushed the pulpit back 
close to the wall, and the platform, the right 
and left “wing pews,” one of which was sup- 
posed to be the Peabody Pew, the two aisles 
up and down which the players made their 
entrances and exits—these were my _ sub- 
stitutes for all the myriad aids of the theatre. 

The church bell, rung by the sexton to quiet 
the audience and herald the opening of the 
acts, was our only orchestra. Our only music 
was a hymn of long ago, “By Cool Siloam’s 
Shady Rill,” that chanced to be a vital part 
of the original love story. If we had been a 
company of geniuses trained to the height of 
our powers, we might have triumphed by 
sheer audacity when thrown thus upon our 
own resources, but we were untrained, and we 
had no audacity. 

“Very well,” I said with a sinking heart, as 
we began the first rehearsal, ‘‘we can not 
hope to produce an illusion, under the circum- 
stances, so we will simply try to present a 
little piece of life. Remember now, not a 
trace of effort, of artifice, of self-consciousness! 
There is going to be no make-believe about this 
performance; it is going to } > the real thing!” 


OUR players belonged co the village, and 

their work was the voicing of the community 
spirit which for twelve or fifteen years we 
have been fostering in every possible way. 
Their performance was a miracle of simplic- 
ity and directness, and the response on the 
part of audience after audience was over- 
whelming in its manifest delight and breath- 
less interest. I should never have attempted 
an afternoon performance of the play, had 
there not been so great a demand from the 
visitors at the various Maine resorts—twenty 
and even thirty miles distant—for I was certain 
that the glamour of the evening lights had 
bridged our difficulties, concealed our weak- 
nesses, and helped to give the atmosphere that 
had seemed in evidence on all previous 
occasion. Lo and behold! the garish light of 
the summer day, streaming in at twelve huge 
windows, each with its three dozen seven-by- 
nine panes of glass, had no damaging effect 
at all! Lack of scenery, of theatrical make-up, 
of numberless aids of ordinary stage pro- 
duction—their absence apparently made the 
heart grow fonder, for the audiences laughed 
more freely and wept more copiously in the 
afternoon than in the evening performance. 

I am quite sure that the same effect could 
never be achieved in the vast spaces of @ 
handsomely cushioned city church, with ves- 
tibule, organ loft, baptismal font, altar 
painting, and stained glass windows. I wrote 
the play for old-fashioned country mecting- 
houses, and that is where it belongs. It was tor 
that reason that I tried to keep the humor 
wholesome, genial, and discreet, letting I 
circle about church and ministerial activities 
with only good-natured retorts and pleasantries 
that left no sting behind them. My Dorcas 
Society talked no scandal, you may be sure, 
though it did discuss the foibles of men-folks, 
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widders, and old maids, ministers, ministers’ 
wives, and deacons. 

One of the weaknesses of the play is that 
because we were debarred from change of scene 
and costume, I had to read from the book a 
carefully arranged prelude to the first act, 
perhaps five minutes in length, and an interlud2 
of perhaps ten minutes before the second act, 
to inform the audience concerning the youth- 
ful love story of Justin and Nancy and pre- 
pare them for the romantic reunion that was 
to take place in the church after the supposed 
lapse of ten years. These readings, brief though 
they were, ought by rights to have killed any 
play, but “The Old Peabody Pew” had the 
resistance of iron or leather. It yielded to no 
obstacles and made no more fuss over the 
demolition of dramatic usages than if they 
had been unknown. The complete printed 
version of the play fails to please only when an 
elocutionist of the aggressive type does the 
reading and usurps the center of the stage 
that should belong to the players. 


ADVENTURES in play-making, that is what 

“Rebecca of Sunny Brook Farm,” “‘ Mother 

y’s Chickens,” and “The Old Peabody 
Pew” have been, just innocent escapades 
indulged in to vary any monotony that might 
creep into a literary life. There was the 
intoxication of a new interest, a fresh method 
of work, of putting things into unaccustomed 
forms, a renewal of mental energy, an inde- 
scribable joy in a novel task. An author is 
never able to catch people laughing, crying, 
or sleeping over his books; he never sees them 
enchanted or bored with them before his very 
eyes; he never knows whether he has pleased 
the public, or how greatly, save through the 
reviews, the publishers’ semi-annual state- 
ments, and the number of letters he receives. 
With a play, on the other hand, he is able to 
realize the results of his efforts from minute 
to minute and hour to hour. He may sit in 
the shadow of a box and watch the faces of 
his unconscious  critics—pleased, _ friendly, 
delighted, absorbed. He can hear the laughter, 
gentle or uproarious, the impetuous applause 
following an exit, the sudden eruption of 
handkerchiefs. He knows when the laughs 
and the tears come, and what lines and situa- 
tions provoke them. 

An author may forget a book the week afier 
it is published, but a play, once produced, can 
never be out of mind for a day until it has 
finished its prosperous journey or been peace- 
fully interred in the theatrical storehouse. 
A book is a solid, corporeal fact, but a play is 
a quicksilver sort of thing that indulges in 
sudden, unexpected, mysterious, unaccount- 
able changes. It seems to present one aspect 
in Buffalo and another in Boston. They m 
love it in Pittsburgh and loathe it in Peoria; 
the critics praise it in Syracuse and revile it in 
Schenectady. It seems better than it really 
is when the players are well, happy, and de- 
lighted with their several parts, and worse than 
it really is when they are not. It is better on 
Fridays than on Mondays, on Saturday mati- 
nees than on Wednesdays, and although it 
may have faults, it is always a perfectly de- 
lightful play when the “Standing Room 
Only” sign decorates the outside of the theater. 
\nd this, mind you, is really not so much 
hecause the box-office is prosperous, as because 
it means eager, sympathetic, responsive 
audiences, for audiences almost make and 
unmake plays at will. Audiences themselves 
really do need a little educating, I must con- 
less. They laugh too boisterously, and they 
laugh in the wrong places. They weep at 
bathos more readily than at pathos, but we 
must remember that they would not have a 
chance to weep at bathos if we did not give 
it to them. After all, the play will change the 
quality of the audience much more quickly 
and effectively than the audience will change 
the quality of the play. 

_ When people are bored with simple, straight- 
‘orward material, it is because the true sim- 
plicity has not been achieved, the true simplicity 
which is the highest art; because we have not the 
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genius to be universal and thus appeal to the 
common mind and heart. Audiences are not 
blind. It is merely that we who write for them 
have not seen the vision clearly enough our- 
selves to make them see it in turn. They are 
not deaf. It is simply that our particular 
message has not been framed so that it will 
reach their ears. Do not grumble about the 
public, would be my motto, nor give it what it 
wants, if it seems to want the wrong thing. 
Just put your wits to work—and your heart 
| too—and see if you can get the inspiration to 
| give it the right thing. We all know so well 
what it were good to do, had we only the genius 
to do it. Our moving pictures and theaters 
are full of feverish, garish plays—plays with 
slang titles, suggestive plots, and underworld 
jargon; plays filled with crooks and white 
slaves, thieves, gunmen, blackmailers, and 
morphine maniacs. The audience is sprinkled 
with the younger set, who for the most part sit 
and listen absorbed and quite unembarrassed. 

There is one quality possessed by every 
writer who has the world with him: it is the 
in S spi f siasm. There are 
some who possess the magic touch, who have 
the same effect as a beautiful morning that 
never reaches noon. Under their spell one’s 
mind is braced, one’s spirit recreated; one is 
ready for any adventure, even if it be only the 
| doing of the next distasteful task light- 

heartedly. Heaven send us more such writers! 
I do not mean now the humorists and the 
merrymakers—though I am not ungrateful 
for them—but I mean the life-giver, helper, 
healer, inspirer, the author of strong grasp 
and wide vision. He carries us wherever he 
wishes, bound to his chariot wheels. He shows 
us the dark, barren, dreary places, but he does 
not leave us there, for he ‘‘sees life whole”; 
and that, to my mind, is the test of authentic 


genius. 


Summer Soups—Ice-Cold 


and Jellied 


(Continued from page 68) 


teaspoonful of onion salt makes a good addi- 
tion to the thick oxtail and beef soups. Bring to 
a boil and dissolve in each quart of soup one 
and one-half tablespoonfuls of granulated gela- 
tin which has been softened in three table- 
spoonfuls of cold water. Cool and place in 
the refrigerator to stiffen. Stir frequently, 
because these soups contain many vegetables. 
One bouillon cube may be dissolved in each 
quart when making these soups, though this 
addition is not absolutely necessary. 

The purée soups like tomato, mock turtle, 
and mulligatawny have a tendency to havea 
grainy consistency, so these take even more 
dilution. ‘To each small can of any of these 
soups add four cupfuls of water, making five 
cupfuls of the soup. Add one and one-fourth 
teaspoontfuls of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
pepper, several dashes of cayenne pepper, and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of paprika. To the 
tomato also add one-fourth teaspoonful of dry 
mustard and a few grains of ground cloves. 
Dissolve in the boiling soup two tablespoonfuls 
of granulated gelatin softened in one-fourth 
cupful of cold water. Cool, stirring often or the 
mixture will jelly in layers. 

Tomato and consommé soups and tomato and 
vegetable soups, combined, make delicious cold 
soups. 

If one has stock on hand—as, for instance, 
after cooking a fowl in a fireless cooker— 
here is a suggestive recipe. Boil together 
two cupfuls of stewed tomatoes, four cupfuls 
of chicken broth, two teaspoonfuls of salt, six 
whole cloves, six peppercorns, one small onion, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of paprika, and one teaspoonful of 
dry parsley. Strain and dissolve in the hot 
liquid two tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatin 
softened in one-fourth cupful of cold water. 
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€ FORTUNA’S 
a DAUGHTERS | 
not 
hem You Never Know How Much 
our- e . 
- are Money You Can Make 
ule ee r J 
will Until You Try 
the 
"! it * VERY one of us has said, “Oh, I wish I 
a could make money,” or, “I only wish I 
heart could make more money.” But how 
sed many of us have actually tried to see how much | 
well money we could make? 
— Have you? 
where Do you want to try? 
be lf you do, Fortuna will tell you how. It 
hi isn’t really hard at all to make money. In 
‘ “| fact, it is much harder to spend time thinking 
a about the things you want and have not the | 
akled money to buy, than it is to spend your time | 
shh making the money to buy them. | 
ssed. For instance, many members of the Club | | 
ahs of Fortuna’s Daughters make a nice bit of | 
sig yeti money the day they get my instructions, 
. enough to buy pretty things for summer. In | 
have an afternoon’s work, by our money-making 
that plan, girls often earn the money for a hat, or 
os a pair of slippers, or any one of the dozen 
ae “extra” things a girl always wants. 
y 
light- Married Memters 
were And don’t think because you are married | 
1 the you can not join the money-making members, | on ‘ 
ateful too. The fact is that many women with e 
elper, homes and children are just as successful as | $8 
ie can be. Now especially, when the cost of on a 1S a a oO 
h everything for the home is so much higher 
show! than usual, it is often a great help and always e 
does a real pleasure to make a bit of money for Se - 99 
hole”; something new for the house, or for the chil- eyoicing in ur ouse 
hentic dren. And you can do it in the club work. 
To Old Memters Sowrites Mrs. ReneC. Adams, of Pawtucket,R.L,and she gives 
Ss wan nte ahmeiee wake ad abate att the credit toher Thor Electric Washing Machine. She adds: 
) } J u 
Fortuna’s Daughters, you know how to plan | “Tf I had to part with anything or everything, my Thor is the { 
your work for summer months so as to bring | | last thing I'd let go. _It has more than paid for itself in labor 
the amount of money you earn during July | hire and the saving of wear and tear on the clothes.” 
and August up to the highest mark. : : eos . | 
cae | The THOR is doing all this right now for 300,000 American 
ead To New Members |} housewives. It will do as much for you. 





|p one If you are not already a member of the Club — jj} 

igela- § of Fortuna’s Daughters, and you want to make _ |}! * 

table- § money, this is the best time to join. You | }} 

ace in have the same chance as the old members | : 
ently, § to make a regular monthly sum of money, 

tables. to be paid to you just as fast as you earn it, 

1 each & in money-orders or in salary checks. 


je the Gifts to Members 

turtle, & As soon as you join the club, you receive a 

have a “Gift of Welcome,” free of charge. It *s a box El S W. hi M hi 

| more of correspondence cards and envelops with ectric as ing ac Ine 
F these your own initial on every card. Then, when 

ng five you are a regular working member, you are | You can now buy the THOR from THOR dealers 
fourth given the club emblem to wear—a diamond anywhere in the United States for only 

nful of pin! The pin is of gold, made specially for | 


er, and club members, in the shape of Fortuna’s Horn Balance in Small 
To the of Plenty. It is beautifully carved, and the own Monthly Payments 


stone is a genuine, s ab ig . These ‘ ‘ ee 
of dry ‘ifte ss eee = fg rye These This Special THOR Selling Plan puts the THOR within easy 
cloves. filts cost you nothing at all, but are yours reach of every household. In this way the THOR costs no more 
oonfuls because you are a member of the club. | jb, than the hire of a laundress, 













-fourth 


ortin How to Join No Extra Cost for Special Motor for Any Private Lighting System 
Ii you want to join our money-making club, ° ° * 

ato and write at once. Your letter will be answered Built to Last a Lifetime Guaranteed 
us cold just as soon as it is received, with full instruc- Tre Tbderdene cannes wot =* — prance yt hro'syg, Iogot 

tins as to how to begin work. Tt will not cost aranecieuinen nace steabete nerd £2 givens Guarantee Bond ofthe Hurley Machine 
stance, you anything at all to join, and you do not the THOR are enclosed— motor drive has the | Company, the oldest and largest manufacturer 
oker— Ff need any experience; my letters of instruction | wonderful Atalog. of electric washing machines in the world. 
ceent lol will be < , 2e ne r ° Write us today for our big FREE book 
ogethet | be all you need to help you. Send for FREE Book on Washing Wie. p50! foroname of the THOR 
cupl!uls Ours very anererely £ as ‘ dealer inyour city. Our THOR book tells what every woman ehould know about washing—how to doi 
7 six Your very sincerely for making money, in one-fourth the usual time without work, WRITE TODAY. 
ore ’ . 
1 onion, Dept. B210 — 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 





a 
fourth | Hurley Machine Company °° 2itaco, uinois 
onful of | Branches: NEW YORK TORONTO 
| Manufacturers aiso of THOR Electric Home Ironers and THOR Electric Cleaners 


the hot 


| Ips 
gelatin Secretary, Fortuna’s Daughters, Good House- \ ——— 


yater. keeping, 119 West goth Street, New York City. 











‘When You Use the Hall | 
Cold- Pack Canner 
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OUR canned fruit is a real delight to 

the family. Your hospitality will be an 

event next winter if you have astoreroom 
filled with fruits, vegetables, meats, poultry and 
fish, ready-to-serve, in all their freshness and tooth- 


Not a Big Job 


With the Hall Canner your canning is made a sim- 
ple and easily accomplished task. There will be no 
burned fingers—no tired back—no dropped jars— 
no wasted fuel—no cluttered kitchen—no useless 
motions—no delayed meals or ruffled tempers. 


some flavor. 


The Cold Pack method of canning is not an experi- 


ment or fad, but the 


Tried, Proven and Universally- 


Adopted 20th Century Method 


The Hall Canner is a 
complete device for 
COLD PACK canning 
and preserving, as urged 
and demonstrated by the 
Department of Agricul- 
ture and by State insti- 
tutions. 


During the war, for the sake 
of conservation, make-shift 
devices were often used, and 
advisedly. But today, thethrifty 
housewife realizes that the use 
of efficient and convenient 
equipment, when obtainable, is 
economy of the first class. 


If your dealer does not sell 
Hall Canners, send us $5.50 
($6.00 west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains) and we will ship you one 
complete, transportation pre- 
paid. 


Pamphlet with canning direc- 
tions and time tables mailed 
free upon request. Please men- 
tion your dealer’s name. 


Hall Canner Co. 


285 Nat’l City Bank Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


July Good Housekeeping 


The Hall Canner is made of 28-gauge galvan- 
ized steel; height over all 21 in., diameter 12 
in., canning capacity 12 jars, ‘either pints or 
quarts (18 pints of some styles). Weight 11 Ibs. 
net. Each Canner furnished with six holders. 
Shipped complete ready for use, full directions. 
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Mamie’s Father 
(Continued from page 65) 


held him back. No, no! Later! There would 
| be no time now. Later. ,He could not have 
| told why he wanted to put it off. 

There came a moment in the third act when 
the Silver Queen met the Flower Prince upon 
a balcony overlooking some sixth ocean of the 

|world whose surf and vegetation and moun- 
| tains had come out of no known geography and 
| whose sunset flamed in comfortable proximity 
toafull moon. And the Flower Prince, being 
disheartened, was to be cheered up by the 
Silver Queen disguised as a summer girl. Miss 
Maidie De Moe went to him, rose on tiptoe, 
and kissed him. Now this was a moment such 
as Bert Binney had dreamed about for the five 
years of Mamie Appleton’s absence, though 
all that his imagination had to feed upon was 
a half-kiss on the Medwood station platform 
at dawn on the day when Mamie left for New 
York—a kiss a good deal damaged by the prob- 
able regard of the one-legged baggageman. 
| When Bert now saw his dream not only carried 
‘out but carried out with a directness and a 
| technique which he himself had hardly fancied, 
\he all but groaned in an acute misery which 
; was, in fact, not greater than that which Nile 
| suffered. 
| Gradually it was growing clear to them both 
| that the reason why this glittering little crea- 
' ture had ceased to write was that most obvious 
reason which all the time both had refused to 
‘ understand, that she didn’t care to write or to 
hear. 








THE thin thread of the plot unwound. The 
curtain came down on the Silver Queen, 

down stage, crying ina manner of supreme con- 
viction, “I love everybody!’ in Mamie Apple- 
ton’s own gesture. And when this ecstatic 
climax was reached, and the audience was well 
|down in its rubbers, it is certain that, had it 
not been for Bert Binney, Nile would have 
gone back to Medwood without trying to 
see her. 

‘“‘Hadn’t we better give it up, Bert, don’t 
you think?” he put it. ‘‘She’ll be tired and in 
i hurry, and there’ll be folks—” 
| “Not without we stay over tomorrow we 
| don’t give it Up, ” said Bert Binney stoutly. 
| And we can’t stay over tomorrow, because I 
ain’t asked for the day off. Come on.” 

They made their way down to the orchestra 
rail. 

“Could you let us see Miss Maidie De Moe?” 
Bert Binney inquired of the orchestra leader, 
as soon as he had lifted his bow. 

“T guess you can get in right through that 
box there, brother,” responded the orchestra 
leader, and his eye, following the two specula- 
tively, told him, with the wisdom of the city- 
bred eye, ‘“That’s either a human interest 
story—or else a touch.” 

They went through the box and stumbled 
into that area which Bert called “behind the 
scenes” and Nile perceived to be the unknown. 
Sleepy scene-shifters, getting off the set, 
| directed them down a way which various others 

'were already taking. Outside a door which 
| looked as if it had been packed without moth- 
| balls, a yawning boy told off the names or 
| thrust a card to some one within. Three, four, 
|a half-dozen were admitted. Two or three 
were told curtly that they were to wait. 
Among these a youth, moving as if his waist 
‘and shoulders articulated directly with his 
| swinging feet, passed the time by looking over 
| Nile and Bert with an air of amused intoler- 
ance. The look, which Nile hardly saw, stung 
Bert Binney intolerably. 

“We'll show you,” Bert thought with impor- 
tance, and Leila Meller’s box of divinity 
fudge, with which he had been intrusted by 
Nile, Bert handed to the yawning boy, and 
| gave him their names. 
| The box of the Medwood manicure’s candy 
disappeared, and there was a time of bri -ath- 
jless waiting. Then the door was opened for a 
icrack of light, and a piping voice observed: 
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’ Miss De Moe says thanks for the candy, 
but she’s too tired to see any more tonight.” 

Bert Binney swung his big frame close to 
tha: crack of light. “Tell her it’s her father 
and Bert,” he said loudly. 
ere was a moment’s colloquy, a thin little 
laugh, and the piping voice again: 

“She says to tell you you gotta see the 
manager.” 

The door was closed smartly. 

Nile laid his hand on Bert’s arm, but Bert 
shook himself free and took his stand. 

“We wait,” he said. ‘We wait till she 
comes out.” 

They stood silent. The mint and pistachio 
sea, the raspberry and tomato sunset, and the 
passionate omelette moon gave place to the first 
act set and was ready for the morrow. In the 
middle of the canvas the stage-manager was 
rowing tolerantly with the costume woman. 

“Honestly,” said the stage-manager, ‘‘what’s 
the idea? Can’t we get any brains into this 
costoom business?”’ 

Down in the orchestra somebody struck up a 
rollicking air, and two young girls on the upper 
tier locked arms and danced with gritty- 
sounding steps. The girls went away; a 
stage hand yawned aloud until he shook the 
empty, ghostly pit. 

“Come in, Mr. Austin,” said the piping 
voice as the door reopened. The youth with 
the walking shoulders ground his heel on his 


cigarette and entered the dressing-room. The 
door closed. 
Almost immediately it reopened. There 


emerged a tiny figure in a gray velvet coat 
with a sheathing collar of white fox. Her head 
was swathed in a silvery veil. 

“Mamie!” said Bert. 

She turned and looked full at him, looked 
full at the old man who stood there too, holding 
his bundle of little treasures that he had 
brought. 

“T guess you made a mistake coming here,” 
she said. ‘‘Mamie Paul’s clear at the other 
end.” And went on, the youth covering his 
discreet laugh. 

Not much was said all the way to Medwood. 
And neither Nile nor Bert was asleep, either. 

When the lights of Medwood began to glim- 
mer across the marsh, Nile swung himself erect 
inhis seat. ‘We don’t say a word of this- 

“No—no—no—no!”’ said Bert. 

That was all that they said, until they were 
in the dark of the home street. 

“Can you figure it out?”’ Bert asked them, 
as if he must touch at some bottom. 

“T figure,” said Nile Appleton, ‘‘it’s just a 
spell. It won’t last—it can’t last!’ his voice 
rose and cracked. ‘It can’t last—not with 
Mamie.” 

He took his bundle and went in at the cigar- 
maker’s door. He went to bed without a light, 
as if by this means he need not face himself 
or what had happened. 

“T must think how grand she done,” he kept 
Saying over. 


EXT day all Medwood wanted to know how 
Mamie had done. Nile kept within doors, 
but that did no good. From seven o'clock, 
when the cigar-maker’s wife came to his door to 
invite him to breakfast, everybody who knew 
Nile and Mamie went out of the way to inquire. 
“How'd she look?” asked the cigar-maker’s 
wife with her forward thrust of chin and her 
spectacled gaze. 
“Like a posy,” said Nile. “Just like a posy.” 
“What'd she say?” the old woman wanted 
to know. 
_“Land, what didn’t she say! She was so 
tired out with the praisin’ and the pettin’ that 
she couldn’t say nothin’ much, only smile.” 
Molly Treve had come in and was having the 
cup of coffee which the cigar-maker’s wife 
always pressed upon her because, she said 
privately, Molly lived in tin cans and paper 
bags till it was a wonder her blood ever got be- 
yond pink—if it did. 
““Didn’t she send no word?” Molly inquired 
wistfully. Molly loved to make little presents, 
but she did love to be thanked for them. 
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Luck 


is the 
Economy 
Ring 
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b Pe can buy cheaper rubbers than GOOD 
LUCK—some of them much cheaper—but 
you take a risk even for old-fashioned canning, 
and they cannot be trusted at all in the high 
temperatures of “Cold Pack” work. You can 
also buy more expensive rings, but GOOD LUCK 
is the original “Cold Pack” jar rubber, a standard 
quality for a standard price. It is made of new, 
tough, live rubber, re-inforced with strong, fiber- 
ous material, giving the best possible compound 
for resisting heat. 

















GOOD LUCK Rubbers are made by the largest manu- 
facturers of jar rubbers in the world, and the formula 
is the result of long experiment to get a ring 
absolutely safe for “Cold Pack” canning at a price 
that will make home canning a genuine economy. 











15e. per dozen 







To pay less and take a risk is foolhardy; to pay more 
is unnecessary and extravagant. GOOD LUCK 
Rubbers are standard equipment on Atlas E-Z Seal 
and other fruit jars. 
















Send a 3-cent stamp for our new booklet, “Cold Pack 
Canning.” If your dealer cannot supply you with GOOD 
LUCK Rubbers, send 15c for a sample dozen. Address 













BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 
20 Hampshire Street 











Cambridge, Mass. 








In using advertisements see page 103 
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Corfe? 











Take a nice, clean cup. Put half a teaspoonful of Soluble Barrington Hall 
Coffee in it, add hot water and witness the magic of instant coffee making 


What Are You 
Paying For Coffee? 


In addition to convenience and finer flavor, you will be 
delighted to know that Soluble Barrington Hall costs no 
more per cup than you paid when a fair quality of ground 
coffee could be bought for 30c a pound. 

May we send you our booklet explaining how a new and 
wonderful process eliminates the unavoidable loss in home 
brewing by scientific preparation of the coffee at the factory ? 

Upon receipt of 30c, we will send you, with this booklet, 
a Standard Tin of Soluble Barrington Hall. Clip the coupon 
today and try this new, better and morc economical way to 


make coffee. 
BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


222 North Second Street 109 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


Barrington Hall 


SOLUBLE Coffee 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
_— Enclosed find 30c for which please send one 25 cup standard tin of 
Soiubie Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to: 


Name 


d Barrington tal) 6 


cs 
at 


Address 
Grocer’s Name 


Grocer’s Address 
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Mamie’s Father 
| “Word?” said Nile.’ “Say! I wish’t you 
could have seen her for half a minute—just 
half a minute—like I seen her. Folks a-bang- 
ing at her dressing-room door. Big swell 
waiting for her with his owtomobile. Maid 
with a cap on bobbin’ in and out. Say! It’s 
a wonder to me Mamie could think of two 
words to put side and side.” 

He paused, harassed by the understanding 
that Molly was expecting some word about the 
purse. 

“There was such an awful crowd,” he con- 
cluded, ‘“‘and us beatin’ it for the train and all, 
that she couldn’t send a lot o’ messages. Shall 
| I tell you what she says? She just says ‘I love 
everybody.’ I wish’t you could of heard her 
say it.” 

Jennie Bilt ran over from the station be- 
tween trains to hear all about it. She knocked 
just as Nile was putting the parcel of keep- 
sakes back into his trunk, Molly’s net purse 
with the rest, and Nile had a good deal to say 
to Jennie, at first, about the way his eyes 
watered, nowadays, when he tried to read. 

But Leila Meller, the manicure, met Nile in 
the bakery, and he was cornered in bright 
light, with the baker’s wife leaning on the 
glass case of pies and gingerbread and listening. 

‘“‘Well, what all did she say to the divinity?” 
inquired Leila, who was so good-humored that 
bad manners passed as whole-heartedness. 

‘“‘What’d she say?” Nile repeated. “‘What’d 
she say? Well, she says ‘thanks’ till it took 
| somebody to pile ’em up and carry ’em away.” 

“‘Didn’t she howl at the note [ put in?” 

“I guess she did,” said Nile. ‘‘ But say, 
Leila, you’d ought to see the togs she was 
wearing.” 

The diversion was successful. Leila pressed 
it. Nile retreated behind a world of elabora- 
tion—diamond ruffles, diamond gussets, dia- 
mond gores. Leila laughed immoderately, the 
baker’s wife smiled sympathetically, and Nile 
| edged to the door. 
| “Course you got some pictures of her,” 
| Leila affirmed. 
| ‘Some coming,” said Nile. ‘Coming. I 
| bet she has her picture took every twenty min- 
utes. I'll show ’em to you when they get here. 
I'll have ’em strung up around.” 

On this he got out at the door and hurried 
home. And Leila and the baker’s wife added 
momentum to all that he had said, and they 
told it to Medwood. And Medwood con- 
gratulated Nile whenever he appeared upon the 
streets, and the stories grew to the magnificent 
sums which Mamie Appleton was sending 
home to her tather, and wouldn’t you think 
he’d move out of that one room? 











OMETIMES, in that one room, at evening, 
“Nile and Bert Binney would sit, not saying 
much, but infinitely glad of each other’s com- 
pany. 

“You know,” said Nile uneasily one night, 
“T’d ought to get a hold of a picture somehow. 
They’re all asking me. Leila Meller, she’s at 
me every time I see her.”’ 

“T thought of that,” said Bert. “TI guess I 
know how to buy a couple or two. I—I wrote 
a’ready to the place. It’s a cigar store.” 

In due time the pictures came, and when 
they came, Nile seemed to lose even his poor 
arguments. For this was Mamie, her mouth 
just flowering in a smile which the camera 
clicked only an instant too soon to capture. 
He brooded over the picture in private and dis- 
| played it in public until he could bear it no 





longer. He took to leaving the photograph 
with the cigar-maker’s wife and announcing an 
absence for all day, and then creeping back to 
his room. In this way he was fortunate enough 
to miss many of his callers. : 

And then one evening Bert came bursting in 
on him with the news that “‘ Diamonds” was to 
be in Arden, two hours away, for three evenings 
the following week. And a lot of the Medwood 
fellows were going down to Arden to see Mamie. 
| They planned to take her out to supper. What 
was going to happen now? 
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{{ only she cuts ’em,” Bert groaned, “like ) \yaAheeanez 
she done us, then it’ll be all right. But if they BS apa “0e= 


| Ty 





get to see her, then they’ll know—” . | SB 
Nile looked up cheerfully. “Oh, it’ll be all fy! 
right,” he said. “She'll cut ’em; sure she will. | QW UITTIS as a or OO 
If she didn’t see us, she wouldn’t see them.” * 
Phink so?” said Bert with hope. ‘But if se = ames Ae, RIS ae 


they get a owtomobile and take her to sup- 
ae ; 

Nile was silent and then shook his head. 
“No,” he said, “no.” And from this monosyl- 
lable, often repeated, he seemed to derive some 
subtle comfort. 

The plans of the youth of Medwood were 
changed, however, by an announcement ap- 
pearing in a night or two in the Medwood 
People’s Courier. Manager Harley, of the 
Medwood City Opera House, had secured for 
one night only the popular musical comedy 
success, “‘ Diamonds,” featuring Miss Maidie 
De Moe, known and loved in Medwood as Miss 
Mamie Appleton. It meant nothing to most 
of Medwood that this ‘popular success” was 
leaving Chicago after a short engagement, and 
making its way west, and accepting one-night 
stands. The Medwood People’s Courier 
stressed “‘ Diamonds” as if it had been grand 
opera in Medwood. The Courier asked for 
Mamie’s picture, which Nile proudly loaned. 





HEN he and Bert Binney met in Nile’s 

little room to take counsel. 

“What’ll we do?” said Bert, not as one who 
asks a question but as one who wants to say 
something. 

Nile knew. He had thought it out, poring 
over the Courier and lying awake on his bed. 
“We'll dress up and set down in front and clap 
like the dickens,” he said heavily. ‘‘ Nobody’d 
expect her to be talking with us while the show 
was being,’ he added reasonably. 

“And then what?” Bert asked gloomily. 

“Well,” Nile admitted, “I don’t know what. 
We'll have to see. They won’t be here long.” 
He hesitated. ‘‘Anyhow,” he added, “I’m 
going to get the bundle to her this time.” 

Bert looked at him with attention. “Going 
to take it to her yourself?” he inquired. 

“No,” said Nile. ‘No. I don’t reckon [’ll 
take it to her myself. I couldn’t—couldn’t | 
risk going through just exactly what 1 went 
through before. IL'll get somebody else to 
take it.” 

“Let me take it,” said Bert Binney. “T | 
mean it,” he added, “and this time I bet you 
I'll see her and have some talk with her. And,” 
he added, “‘T’ll tell her what 1 think of the way 
she treated you.” 

Nile smote the table. ‘Well, you won't, | 
then,” he said. ‘Not over any bundle of 
mine. And if you go after that poor little girl | 
of mine that’s had her head turned some, I'll 
knock your neck off.” 

For the first time—in Nile’s presence—Bert 
broke down. “TI love her,” he said. “TI love 
her. What’s the use of her acting like that?” 

“Love her,” said Nile. ‘‘ Love her!” 

He said no more, but there was that in his 
voice which Bert caught, and in a minute the 
big youth got to his feet. 

“T’m a fool,” he announced. ‘But I won’t 
act any more like one than [ can help. You 
leave me take the bundle. I'll shut my mouth. 


She Newest Masterpiece 
Jrom Kalamazoo 


AVE you ever looked into the big values that 

you can get for so little money at Kalamazoo? 
Do you know that ‘‘A Kalamazoo Direct to You”’ 
has saved stove and range buyers of this country 
millions of dollars? 


Dealing direct with the factory 
is truest economy. No one can 
quote lower prices than manu- 
facturers; no one has ever built 


better quality than Kalamazoo. Kalamazoo 


Fireless Cooker 
For example, this new Combi- _Cuts fuel bills—saves work 
nation Range. It’s the pride 5 ,Cooks the dinner whi 
of the stove maker’s art. Burns should ownone, Get yours 
Kalamazoo gas, coal or wood fuel. This {om Salamazoo at whole- 
Kitchen Kabinet means a cool kitchen in sum- 
Mers words cannot describe mer,awarm kitchen in winter, Beautiful mission de- 
Maze nlemett whee: sign, white enamel splasher back, warming closet 
eled Kitchen Kabinet. Bet- and oven door. Has every feature that one could 


ter, more sanitary — cannot p ; 
be ‘compared with the ordi- Want for economy, convenience and long service. 


nary cabinet. Write and 
learn how easfily you can 


Fae Write for Our Catalog 


showing this and other Kalamazoo Ranges, Fur- 
naces, White Enameled Metal Kitchen Kabinets 
and Tables, Fireless Cookers, Refrigerators, 
etc. Learn what you can save. It’s worth 

















And T'll take it to her before the show, this while. You will find our satisfied customers 4 

time.” in every county in the United States. wy 
The baggageman with a wooden leg had , ‘ ve , z 

smoked many a pipe with Nile. And often Wholesale prices—cash or easy payments— 

Nile dropped in at the baggageman’s hot little unconditional guarantee. Mail the coupon, 

den at the station and smoked a pipe with him. a postal or a letter—today. Kalamazoo 

On the day of the arrival of the ‘‘ Diamonds” Stove Co. 






Ask for Catalog No. 107. 
nial ” Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me 
your Catalog No.107 
as advertised in Good 
Housekeeping. 


company, which was to be at six in the evening, 
Nile set out ostentatiously for the station at 
quarter before six. 
“Yep. Going to’meet Mamie,” he replied 
to some smiling inquiries. 
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“T Wonder How the Smiths Manage 


By MILDRED ARLINGTON 


“ How in the world do they do it?” 


Fred's question broke a long and_rather unpleasant 
silence that had attended our walk home from the 
Smiths, where we had spent the evening. For several 
minutes I had been on the point of asking the same 
thing. It was a question. 


“I don’t know,” | replied, “unless they have an 
income we know nothing about———. 


“ That’s it,” interrupted Fred. “‘ Bob and I are mak- 
ing absolutely the same money at the office, and I'm 
sure they depend entirely on what he makes. 


Inside our own home, which compared unfavorably 
with that of the Smiths, Fred and | once more face 
the question of money, this time using the Smiths as 
an example. 


Fred was making $1800 a year and was working 
hard. Neither of us was extravagant, but somehow 
our bank balance never exceeded a miserably low 
figure. When little Helen came we had just about 
enough to get along, and since then the question of 
money had periodically made our lives unhappy. On 
those occasions Fred would get a pencil and_paper 
and try to figure where the money had gone. The re- 
sult was always the same—neither of us had been 
wasteful, yet our expenditures were always too large 
for our pocketbooks. 


Finally, we had concluded that $1800 a year—a figure 
Fred and I had always thought arw one could get along 
on—was not ab. But nov. .aat idea had been 
smashed—suddenly and without a agen hyped the 
Smiths were sailing along splendidly on that same 

gure and they had two children. That evening they 
had talked of their vacation trip, of the shows they 
had seen lately, and Mrs. Smith had shown me a won- 
desful new bedroom suit they had just bought. All 
of Famine things were utterly impossible for Fred 
and me. 


So we fretted and worried that night more than ever 
before, and got no further than in our previous argu- 
ments. Finally I decided to find out how Mrs. Smith 
managed to do it. 1 would ask her. 


I knew that Fred would neverconsent to this, because 
he was very proud and very much against any one 
knowing of our financial troubles. But | was willing 
to do anything to find out how to avoid our arguments 
over money. So without saying anything to Fred I 
called upon Mrs. Smith the next day. 


At first I was a little embarrassed in bringing up the 
object of my visit, but once the subject was introduced, 
she made everything easy for me and told me just 
what I wanted to know. told her frankly of our 
trouble in making both ends meet and how Fred and I 
were becoming miserably unhappy beicause of 
money. 


**] guess you and Fred are in the same position we 
were two years ago,” she said. “At that time Bob 
was making only $1200 a year and our home finances 
were in an awful shape. No matter how much we 
tried to save, no matter how much we stinted and 
skimped, at the end of each month our bills always 
equaled our income—and moreoften they exceeded 
at. 


** Finally, it became unbearable. Bob was working 
hard at the office and would come home tired, and we 
would spend our evenings trying to figure where last 
month's or last week's salary had gone. He thought 

was extravagant and | accused him of spending too 
much money. He lost interest in his work. ‘What's 

e use of working my head off without getting any- 
where ?’ he used to ask. en I would cry. oney 
was eating all the happiness out of our married life— 
we were simply miserable! 


“Then one morning, after Bob had left for the office, 
I came in wd i room here, too tired mentally to 
start my morning's housework. 


“Thinking that maybe a little reading would put 
me in better humor, ! picked up a magazine Bob had 
brought home the night before, and in it! found an 
interesting article that seemed to throw some light on 
our problem. 


“It told the story of a couple who, after trying all 
sorts of plans, had found a way to avoi nancial 
worry in the home by using a special book called the 
Platex Budget, which showed how to divide incomes 
from $600 to $10,000 a year so as to meet all ne- 
cessary expenses and still leave something for pleas- 
ure and savings. 


“Well, it seemed to be just what Bob and I most 
needed, so | sent for the book. The agreement was 
that if 1 found it useful and wanted to keep it, | was 
to send $2 as payment. If1 did not care to keep it, 

was under no obligation and could return it. 


“* When the Platex Budget came | knew I had found 
the real solution to our financial problem. It was a 
beautifully bound book just the right size, and its con- 
tents showed me in a few minutes just how we had 
been wasting our money. First, the book gives tables 
which clearly show how any family’s money should 
be divided for actual expenses, pleasures and savings 
according to the size of the income. [It was devised 
by an American business man for use in his own home. 

is wife kept all the records, and this copyrighted sys« 


e 





“It’s the only logical way to run a house.” 


tem made it ible for him to meet all his expenses, 
live pr chee and save money. To make this Bud- 
get system perfectly clear, an outline is given of an 
account kept by a family living on $2 a year. is 
shows exactly how all entries and allowances should 
be made for food, clothing, rent, pleasure, savin: 
everything. These tables, descriptions and examples 
make the system so easy and cleer that a child could 
keep a family’s accounts. 


“* It only takes about three minutes each day to keep 
the account right up to date. en at any time you 
can tell down to the very last mny just how you 
stand—whether you are ahead or behind—and just 

ow much you can afford to spend. The book is 
planned to take care of all your accounts for five years. 
This brings its cost down to less than a cent a week— 
just think of it! 


“* When Bob saw the book and realized how easy 
it would solve our troublesome problem he was simply 
overjoyed—* Why, Helen,” he said, ‘I should have 
thought of this long ago—it’s the only logical way to 
run a house—it’s the real business way !" 


“It was, too. In less than a month—thanks to the 
Platex Budget!—Bob and | had discovered the big 
leaks that had caused all our former worries. It just 
made our home life 100 per cent. happier by elimi- 
nating all our financial troubles. 


** Bob could entirely forget household money mat- 
ters and devote all his attention to his work at the 
office. As a result he soon began to forge ahead. 
From $1200 a year he was raised to $1400, then to 
$1600, and just recently his salary reached the $1800 
mark. We give the Platex Budget all the credit. We 
have a nicely furnished home, no debts and have 
passed the $500 mark in our savings account. Fur- 
thermore, when we go anywhere now, we do it with- 
out that ‘rob Peter to pay Paul’ feeling, because we 
know we are spending only what we Then set aside 
for just that purpose.” 


It has been nearly a year since | made that call on 
Helen Smith. Today Fred and | are happier than 


ever, getting along wonderfully and just as keenly 
enthusiastic about the Platex Budget as an 
Helen. We never have any money troubles. With 


the aid of our Budget we can tell in a second just 
how we stand—just how much we can spend for 
necessities and pleasures. Best of all, we are steadily 
saving money! Fred and Bob are still advancing at 
the office and we all trace our success to the business- 
like way we conduct our household affairs. 


Thousands of women the world over have put their 
homes on a business basis with the Platex Budget. 
It costs nothing to find out what this same system can 
do for you. Send no money until you see this hand- 
some 160-page, seal-grain, semi-flexible and 
the wonderful system it contains. Merely fill out 
and mail the coupon below. You n not send usa 
penny in advance. Keep the book 5 days. Then if 
you feel you can afford nof to use it, return it, and you 
will owe us nothing. But if you feel it means the 

inning of financial independence for you, send 
us $2 and the book is yours. Fill out and mail the 
coupon now, and you will receive by return mail, 
fully prepaid, this wonderful money-saving system 
which has meant so much to thousands of homes all 
over the world. 


THE PLATEX PRESS, INC., Dept. 2U 
87 Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N.-Y. 


Please send me, all charges prepaid, a copy of the 
Platex Budget. I promise to send you $2 in full pay 
ment or return the book within five days 


Name. 


Address——— 
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__ | who you saw. 


Mamie’s Father 


car, Nile forgot to follow. That was queer, 
too, considering how he stood well back and 
peered out over the scrubby little geranium on 
the sill. And only when the “ Diamonds” 
opera company was safely packed in the busses 
and had rattled off down the snowy road, only 
then did Nile remember to emerge. 

“Old fool!’ he complained to the baggage- 
man when he met him. ‘There I set and 
smoked and let the express creep’in like a kit- 
ten. What kind of an express is that, pussy- 
footin’ up the track?” 

He hurried off and was seen rushing down 
the street. At a dark corner he turned, took 
to an alley, entered the cigar-maker’s yard at 
the back, and slipped unseen into his little 
room. Then he locked the door and sat down 
in the darkness. 

In a few minutes Bert was there. At his 
step Nile admitted him and gave him the bun- 
dle, but struck no light. 

“To it nice,” Nile whispered. 

Bert said nothing. And it was in that mo- 
ment that there came from the cigar-maker’s 
a clamor, and a calling, and the sound of hurry- 
ing feet. The cigar-maker’s wife was pound- 
ing on an inner door. 

*“‘No!” she said shrilly. “TI told you—he 
ain’t here! Why, he went to meet you!” 

““Here I am—here I am!” Nile roared. 


WwHo shall say what was in his voice of the 

pent-up and the passionate and the be- 
lieving justified? He fumbled at the key; he got 
the door open. And into the darkness, on the 
beams of the red glass lamp which the cigar- 
maker’s wife carried, a little figure rushed and 
flung herself upon Nile. And the cigar-maker’s 
wife had the sense to set the lamp down— 
whether on the table or the hot stove she could 
not afterward remember—and to go out and 
close the door. 

“Mamie,” said Nile. “‘Mamie. Mamie. ..” 

You would have thought it was all the man 
knew how to say. 

“Dad!” she cried. 
that mattered, after all. 
way that she said it. 

He sat down in his chair and drew her to 
him, took her on his knee as if she were six. 
He stroked her arm, her cheek. But he asked 
her nothing, and you would have said that 
he wondered nothing. 

And Mamie merely kissed him, and cried a 
little, and laid her head on his shoulder, and 
was still. 

“There’s Bert,” said Nile at last, as if by 
accident. 

She did not leave her father; she merely 
turned a little in his arm and held out her 
hands to greet Bert. And she drew him down 
and put up her face to be kissed. 

“Tt’s grand to get hold of both of you,” said 
Mamie Appleton. “Let’s not go to the show. 
Let’s stay here.”’ 

She sat up and threw back her cloak. The 
light from the red glass lamp fell full upon her. 
And Bert shouted: 

“Mamie! It wasn’t you!” 

““What’s that?” cried Nile. 

“Tt wasn’t you there in Chicago—it wasn’t 
you!” Bert’s voice filled the room. 

“Why, no,” said Mamie. ‘No. Say!” she 
cried. ‘Did you go down to Chicago to see 
me?”’ 

In the voice of Mamie’s father there was 
something that no words could carry. “ Mamie, 
Mamie, Mamie!” he said. ‘‘Oh, God, wasn’t 
it you?” 

She pushed back her hair from her worn 
little face, a thin face, a face distinctly tired in 
spite of its child-like charm. And Mamie 
Appleton had no gift of speech; the few words 
|that she had came out as best they might. 
\‘‘Peachy Burke,” she said, “the mimic, that’s 
She’s the grandest ever. She’s 
| been doing me fer two weeks, and not a soul 
knew outside the company.” 

“Peachy Burke!” Nile said over this ex- 
traordinary name as if it were some password. 


And it was not the word 
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“But where were you?” Bert Binney de- 
man¢ded. 

“Hospital,” said Mamie. “After the first 
night. The opening was the grandest ever, 
but say, when I woke up it was _ two 
weeks by. I got the part on a fluke any- 
how, and when it went big I couldn’t stand 
the strain, I guess. I hadn’t had enough 
to eat for about two years,” said Mamie 
Appleton. ; 

“You never told me,” said Nile, stricken. 

She stared across the room at the picture of 
the girl in the ruffled dress. ‘‘You could ’a’ 
told I was ready to die if I’d wrote,” she said. 
“T wouldn’t write—not till I could tell you 
something I’d done, not just a pipe. That 
was my rotten pride, wasn’t it? Oh,” said 
Mamie, “and then when it did go so grand that 
first night, I cried because you both wasn’t 
there.” 

Nile. Appleton looked across at Bert 
Binney. 

“What’d 1 tell you?” said Nile, as if 
his confidence were speaking aloud for 
him. 

Bert was silent. No, he himself had not be- 
lieved like this. He had kept on loving, but he 
had not believed. 

“What did you think of me not writing?” 
Mamie inquired, as if this now first occurred 
to her. 


Nile looked at her. smiling, and almost as if | 


the reality of her were less than something 
else. ‘Why, Mamie,” said Nile, ““Mamie— 
if you’d been ashamed of us—and_hadn’t 
wanted us— I swear I could most have sided 
in with you.” 

Bert was silent. No, he had not loved like 
this, and he was ashamed. 

Mamie cried, ‘‘You went to Chicago and 
never tried to see me to speak to!” 

Behind the shield of his hand Nile frowned 
terribly at Bert. 

“Oh, well, we skipped back that same night, 
Mamie,” said Nile. “‘We knew you’d let us 
know when you was ready.” 

It was as if something deathless and divine 
were abruptly there in the room, the love which 
asks not at all, and Mamie felt it. She moved 
restlessly and patted her father’s sleeve half 
absently. 

“It's a bum show,” she said, “and I 
think it’s going to bust up. If it does, I’m 
coming home to keep house a while for you, 
dad.” 

“Where do I come in?” Bert shouted. 





“All right,” said Mamie. “Afterward. But | 


I gotta see dad for a while.”’ 


“Didn’t I tell you? Didn’t I tell you?” 


Nile kept on saying. 


Pr \CHY Burke went back to her own little 

réle that night in Medwood, and Mamie 
Appleton sang and danced the Silver Queen. 
The diamond frock, the diamond hat glittered 
on the Medwood stage. And while the 
Silver Queen seemed to dissolve upon the 
air at her dancing—oh, better than anything 
that the Chicago show had afforded—the 
stage-manager remarked to the property- 
man: 

“Say! You want to come and see the old 
fellow down on the third row. They say he’s 
Miss De Moe’s father. Ain’t he the kind 
of thing we ought to buy and just naturally 
= along, so he'll laugh like that every 
night? 


Lai ‘i NNROSAAU PM UAE TTA SULA SLE ONPG ag eT 


Don’t you just wish you had 
read Zona Gale’s next story, 


‘“Barbara’s Aunt Beatrix’’? 


We have, and we’re going 
to read it again when the 
Magazine comes out. That’s 
the fun of being an editor! 
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So silently does the Cofheld Electric Washer 
operate, you scarcely realize there is a mechani- 
cal laundress in operation. Hence it is ideal 
for any home—apartment house or elsewhere. 


And so simple is its operation that anyone can 
run it. With its sanitary construction, con- 
venience and perfection of mechanical detail, 
the Cofheld saves worlds of work—it washes 
so quickly—so easily—so many pieces at a 
time. And your clothes will last more than 
twice as long, as there is no wear. 


Tub has large capacity—is made of Copper, 
tides tinned inside—and is self- 
cleaning. When thru washing 
you simply rinse with clear 
water and dry—not a crack 
or crevice where soapy scum 

can accumulate. 


Swinging Wringer 
has 12-inch Rolls 
which handle all 
heavy pieces with 
perfect ease. 


To learn more 
about the Coffield 
and where it may 
be seen on display 
nearest you—just 
drop us a line. 


ae 


THE COFFIELD MOTOR WASHER CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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DYE SOAP 
FLAKES 


The First Flake Dye Soap 


No Rubbing 

No Boiling 
Does not stain or 
injure hands 


Available in twenty-one colors 
as listed, at 10 cents the pack- 
age at your dealers. Should 
you experience difficulty, 
kindly furnish us with his 
name, and we will fill your 
order direct. Canadian price 
I5 cents. 
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A garment can be given five regular washings before re-dyeing is necessary in any Majic color: 
Pink Blue Fawn Lilac Flesh 

Coral Black Henna Cardinal Light Red 

Old Rose Nile Green Navy Blue Dark Brown Dark Green 
Quaker Gray Burnt Orange Ocean Green Ashes of Rose PrimroseYellow 


Lemon Yellow 
Dark colors put up in special packages with 
special instructions for use. 


Send for box of one dozen assorted—your own 
choice of colors—$1.20, charges prepaid. 


he 1 ainty Shings 
you thougnt were old 


— the treasure chest of discarded clothes— 
and make a list of them today. All those faded 
and discolored garments; and silks and cottons, linens 
and woolens, of every kind besides ; all those things you 
have discarded—and dye them, wash them, make them 
new again, with Majic Dye Soap Flakes. 


Flakes that dye Silk, Cotton, 
Linen, or Wool 
Soap in flake form has taught you the economy and 
convenience of home-laundering—and now dye soap in 
flake form, that both cleans and dyes, is making home- 
dyeing just as easy, just as fascinating, just as certain of 
success. The colors that you get are the colors you intend. 


Majic Dye Soap Flakes dye silk, cotton, linen, or wool, 
equally well. Dissolving almost instantly into a wealth of 
fluffy suds, they eliminate all rubbing, scrubbing, and 
boiling and insure a true fast even color, without a streak 
or spot. Pure as your own toilet soap, they do not in- 
jure the hands—do not even stain them. 

A tablespoon to a waist, two or three minutes’ whisking 
through the Majic lather—and your old clothes are new. 


MAGIC MANUFACTURING CO, INC. 
75-77 WEST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


W.G. PATRICK & CO., LIMITED, CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
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Regenerating Fires 


(Continued from page 38) 


jights and shadows of the valley were in her 
eyes, and on her mouth lay the shadow of an 
April heart that found no light in the valleys 
of life 

Lord Rolf said to her in a low voice: “Give 
me your rosary asa pledge. Norna,” ardently, 
“Jet’s plight our troth on this string of beads!” 

She rose to hang the wooden beads about his 
neck. ‘Would you kiss the Cross for me?”’ she 
questioned with a fleck of sadness. 

Not being given to dramatics, he kissed the 
symbol of sorrow only with his eyes; being 
given wholly to love, he kissed it rapturously. 
He pocketed the pledge. “‘ Mine!” he laughed, 
eyes on her ring finger. 


ORNA left the /onnelle of the tavernin mock- 
ing, flyaway spirits, the young Britisher 
keeping pace with her, her father following with 
his springless tread. Beyond the lattice work and 
lime-trees they entered their car to spin over 
white roads flanked by files of slender poplars. 
If Norna was not in love with the man to whom 
she had pledged herself, she was enamored of 
April’s loveliness, of the lure and promise of 
cowslip weather. Halfway to Sens—where 
Doctor Bond had rented a small chdteau for the 
season 
and took the steering-wheel in her hands. She 
sent the car racing forward through eddies of 
fresh-smelling dust. 

Her furious speed cost the life of a young 
gander, who ventured out to the road at an 
inauspicious moment. Unfortunate gander! 
One flap, and he lay dead. Norna halted the 
car, exclaiming, “‘Tiens! How sad!” 

An old paysanne, who owned the gander, came 
hobbling from her gate. ‘‘Grdace a Dieu, le jars! 
L’oiseau!”’ she wailed, holding the bird up by 
the neck. When Lord Rolf made her liberal 
compensation for the loss, she kissed the dead 
gander, exclaiming, “Cent sous!” 

Norna drove on, tender lips quirking. “Ev 
ery gander has his price,” she said to her father.» 

Her lover ridiculed the somber speech. 
“Why does Norna carp at the ganders and 
he laughed, watching her dark hair 
blow in the sunshine. ‘Why doesn’t she think 
better of us?” He half sighed. The April 
winds increased the color in his spirited young 
face, and the high lights of the spring day 
danced in his eyes and on his finely molded, - 
sighing mouth. 

He turned in a headlong fashion giddily to 
survey her rose-leaf face and cloudy, blowing 
hair. ‘“ Norna—Lord ever bless her!’’ he said 
in drowning accents. 

Lights and shadows rendered her face 
brightly scoffing. The curves of her long 
shoulders suggested a vague shrug. 

Norna and her father stayed in Sens until a 
prolonged spell of rain drove them to Paris. 
It was there, on a day when the boulevards 
dripped brightly, that they read of the invasion 
of Belgium by the Germans and discussed it 
as an incredible happening. The rush of 
events which followed that unspeakable as- 
sault, the cyclonic actualities and the thunders 
of approaching wars, swept the Bonds across 
the channel to London, where Norna accepted 
an invitation to visit Blythe Hall, and the 
doctor, never a sociable man, took up quar- 
ters at the Savoy Hotel. 

In the rumbling interval before England 
mobilized, Norna Bond was married to Lord 
Rolf Blythe in an ivy-covered church among 
the Yorkshire lanes. Shortly afterward, the 
storm that swept away half the youth of Eng- 
land carried off Norna’s husband and his four 
stalwart brothers. The leaves were green in 
the lanes when she waved goodby to her 
bridegroom. The leaves were ankle-deep in 
the lanes, and the hills were bare, when Norna 
and Lady Constance went to London to join 
the Woman’s Legion. 

In London Norna found her father still at 
his hotel. The doctor was looking badly. His 


geese? 


Norna changed seats with her fiancé ~ 


suite was littered with newspapers, and his 
filmed eyes were full of them. The glum way 
he greeted her intrusion on his solitude kept 
her from throwing herself into his arms. 

She took a chair and unfastened her furs, 
laying them across her knees. ‘One of Rolf’s 
brothers has been wounded,” she informed her 
father in an unsteadied voice. 

“Eh?” exclaimed the doctor, looking at her 
from under his brows. Swinging his chair to 
his reading-table, he plaited his beard with 
puffed, fleshy fingers. 

Norna stroked the furs on her knees. “ Rolf 
is fighting on the Marne.’ Her serious eyes 
were on the litter of newspapers. 

The doctor spoke in his beard, an irrelevant 
mumble. “London is a sunless place just 
now, my dearest.” 

“Vraiment,” almost inaudibly. 
rope is rocking.” 

Plaiting his beard again and studying the | 
pattern of the wall-paper, Cassius Bond grum- 
bled over the war, over the demolition of youth 
therein and the amount of mending that would 
have to be done. He inquired about Rolf’s 
wounded brother and growled at the wall- | 
paper on learning that the lad’s leg had been | 
amputated. 

“The flower of their country!” he ejacu- 
lated, jaw dropping. He stooped in his chair 
and fished for a newspaper. 

Watching him, Norna experienced a tinge of 
filial anxiety: her beloved father was a loggy | 
object, as he scanned the crumpled news-sheets. 
She rose, and put her cheek against his. ‘I'll 
stop with you while I’m in London, sir,’’ she 
said with unwonted emotion. 

There commenced for Lady Norna Blythe 
days that appeared to have neither beginning 
nor end, but ran on like an unbroken song of | 
service. In uniform, with all exaggeration of 
dress put by, she drove a motor about the war- 
befogged thoroughfares of London. Her few 
hours of leisure were spent at the Savoy with | 
her father. Doctor Bond employed most of | 
his time at his reading-table with the news 
spread before him. As England mobilized, the | 
once-renowned practitioner tabulated the phy- 
sicians of Great Britain, dwelling with helpless 
irony on the future conquests of his ancient 
enemy,:death, growling in his beard over the 
British lads who would be maimed, and bring- | 
ing down soundless maledictions on any sur- 
geon who might use the knife too quickly. In 
his littered hotel suite Cassius Bond began to | 
work out the problems of the crippled; he be- 
came obsessed by them, often laboring till dawn 
with pen and paper. His hair and beard rap- 
idly whitened; his skin yellowed; there were 
times when he appeared to move his great | 
limbs with difficulty. Norna found herself | 
watching him anxiously. But life moved so | 
swiftly, with such inevitable restraint and pre- 
cision, in its service route, that her scrutinies 
of the doctor were seldom prolonged. Life | 
moved so strangely! It was a distinct shock | 
to her to realize that England was in its second | 
year of war when Rolf came home on a fur- 
lough. 


“All Eu- 


Two years of warfare had altered the abound- | 
ing young Britisher whose April adoration 
had made her his. The swift-moving months | 
had made of her a long-lined, alert figure in | 
sober coat and cap. 
They talked of the conflict, of the blood of | 
life and the blood of death, of the steady, stag- 
gering awfulness of it all. Of themselves they 
spoke dispassionately. 
He showed her some wooden beads he car- 
ried with him, saying in his altered tones: 





“**O memories, that bless and burn! 
O barren gain, and bitter loss!’”’ 


She touched the prayerful trinket purchased 
once at the market-stall of a bustling French | 
town, a town now constantly under bombard- } 
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It Cleans 
Without Beating 
or Pounding 


HE OHIO-TUEC is not a 
carpet beater nor a sweeper, 


but an electric cleaner that 
CLEANS by SUCTION. Draw- 
ing through its nozzle a tremendous 
volume of rushing, harmless air, it 
removes every particle of imbedded 
dust and dirt from the carpet fabric 
while the revolving brush, moving 
as gently as a child’s finger, picks 
up all hair, lint and ravelings, 


The scientifically correct design 
and construction of the OHIO- 
TUEC never fails to win ‘‘Friend 
Husband’s’’® enthusiastic endorse- 
ment and approval. 
Send us vour name and let us 
have an OHIO-TUEC delivered 


to your home for Sree trial. No 
obligations of any kind. 


The United Electric Co., 


Canton, Ohio 





Get a bottle of Black Flag 
Insect Powder whenever bed- 
bugs, roaches, flies, moths, mos- 
quitoes, water-bugs, fleas, ants, 
chicken lice or plant lice annoy 
you, your pets or your flowers. 
Blow it with a powder gun where 
bugslodge. Your troubleswill end. 


Bugs don’t eat Black Flag. They 
breathe it--then die. Non-poiseneus; 
harmless to man and beast. Packed 
in sealed glass bottles—holds its 
strength. 


Look for Black Flag trade- 
mark and yellow wrapper 
with red label. 


Three sizes: 5c, 30¢, 60¢ 


BLACK FLAG 
Baltimore, Md, 


At your druggist’s or 
grocer’s, or mailed direct 
on receipt of price. 





Military Schools 


If you cannot locate a Military School_in the section 
of the country that you desire, write the Director of The 
School Department. He will gladly assist you in locat- 
ing just the school you are seeking. 
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sickness 
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EEDLESS 


Prevent it at the 


sickness is a 
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the bottle 
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on the label 


crime. 
start. 
Summer complaint and kindred 
troubles often require castor 
oil. 
But be sure it is the real 100 ° 
—pure Kellogg's Tasteless Cas- 
tor Oil —the only oil that is free 
from flavoring — tasteless be- 
cause super refined 
The genuine always bears the 
Kellogg trade-mark. 


Spencer Kellogg &Sons, Inc. 
Refiners of Vegetable Oils 


Buffalo, N. Y 
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“WUOKEMATER HEATER 


BURNS 
KEROSENE 


THE “HOLYOKE” * 


reduces the high cost of living. Have one installed 
and note the immediate falling off of your fuel bill. 
Kerosene, long considered an ideal fuel, is safe, 
ow-priced, easy to handle and available in every 
nook and corner of the country. 

Have hot water conveniences of the city in the 
country and suburban districts and at a cost not 
prohibitive. Very convenient and practical for al! homes and 
especially so for bungalows and summer homes. 


A Wonderful All Year Round Convenience 

Write us and learn more of this efficient heater that is in- 
stalled in thousands of homes and that gives entire satisfac- 
tion. NOTE—This heater may be convected to the regular 
range boiler without interfering with the connections—not 
necessary to install a specia' storage tank. 

Ask your plumber. Progressive Plumbers install 
and recommend it or write us for literature and 
informa'ion. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. = = Holyoke, Mass. 
LIVE DEALERS SHOULD WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 


Cleaning and Renovating at Home ‘sits ai 


This is a practical compendium of all the cleaning, dyeing and 
renovating processes that can be carried on in the home. The book 
is a most complete and practical guide to the subject, and its ar- 
rangement of topics and full index will enable the housewife to 
find the information sought with the greatest ease, and thus deal 
promptly with those emergencies that const 

eholds. This little book has stood the tes: 


Home Economy Book Company, Net lac., Wilmette, Ilinois 
Sent by mailon recei pt of price $1.20 or order from booksellers 
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| a few “miracles.” 


| eternity. 


tly arise in active | 


ment. “How long ago it seems!” she re- 
marked. 
“Eons ago, Norna.” His smile rendered 


his face at once very mirthless and very gay. 

She removed her dun-toned cap, shaking 
back her dark hair and tangling her fingers in it. 
“Will another two years find us still more 
changed, Rolf?” she mused. 

“God knows!” His hand swung out and 
found hers. ‘‘Norna—Heaven ever protect 
her!” he said. 

Their adieux, at the end of his leave,- were 
touched by this same groping tenderness, this 
awayness and wonderment. 

Life ran on in London and in the trenches. 
Seasons came and went with shadowy, sorrow- 
ful precision. The thunders of war broke over 
America, and Doctor Cassius Bond arose in his 
paper-littered suite in London and stretched 
his once powerful arms and shoulders. 

A spark of the old magnetism and virility 
seemed to ignite the white-bearded physician. 
“T must go home, my dearest,” he told his 
daughter. “My country is at war. [ am 
nzeded there.” : 

Norna put an arm about the huge, stooping 
shoulders. ‘I will go with you, sir,” she said, 
thoughts homeward-bound. 

She wrote to Rolf, explaining their return to 
America and telling him of her father’s ap- 
parent rejuvenation. ‘‘He seems almost him- 
self again, and the years he has lost may yet 
be regained,” she wrote with hopeful pen. 


III 


O* the day that Cassius Bond, from the con 

sulting room of his residence in Washing- 
ton, offered his medical services to the Govern- 
ment, he was stricken with paralysis. For a 
while he was helpless. Then, as his great will- 
power fought back the creeping tides that 
sought to render him useless, he regained par- 
tial control of his faculties. He connected 
himself with one cf the army hospitals. From 
a wheeled chair—as America’s casualty lists 
lengthened, and the broken boys were sent back 
to be mended—the old physician effected not 
Norna was tireless as her 
father’s mouthpiece, amznuensis, right arm, 
prop, and aid. 

Toward the end of a twelvemonth of ardu- 
ous work in the hospital Doctor Cassius Bond 
succumbed to tides that carried him out to 
He died alone at his desk in the old 
consulting room, with his fingers in his beard 


} and an overturned thimble glass dripping 
| opalescent liquid on the rug. 


Norna sent Rolf a quiet description of a 
bleak day: northeast winds blowing crépe on a 


| rambling house in Washington, a handiul of 


hospital surgeons and internes with the re- 
flected light of ‘‘miracles” on their tired faces, 
flowers from a healed boy, a journey under 
sunless skies, a grave on a mountainside. She 
wrote at some length of her father’s birth- 


| mountain, where she was staying after his 


burial; the postscript of her letter told Rolf 
that she would remain for a while on the moun- 
tain, because the necessities of war had created 
a dearth of doctors there. For many months 
women in travail had had none but ignorant 
midwives to attend them, and in some cases 
the nation had lost a life that might have been 
saved. Since coming to the mountain she had 
already brought a baby safely into the world 
and had saved a limb for an old wood-chopper, 
whose tree had felled him. She enclosed a 
sprig of mountain laurel in her letter. 

Rolf sent her a poppy blossom from Flan- 
cers in his reply. From the blistered flower, 
folded between almost transparent, closely- 
written sheets, she seemed to catch a vision of 
an etherealized Rolf, whose gaunt hands held 
aloft a sword cross. This sublimated glimpse 
of him on a field where poppies grew between 
cross-marked graves pierced her with an emo- 
tion that swiftly mounted to an agony. For 
one strange minute her spirit seemed to look 
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up and behold his ever-changing face a’ ove 
her. Then her spirit seemed to faint and fal] 
to weeping. She shed her first wild storm of 
tears for the young Britisher who was her 
husband. 

Her letters to him sought to hide any out- 
ward sign of inward agony. She would pen 
him detailed accounts of life on the mountain 
—where her territories of usefulness were wid- 
ening, as she carried on the practise of physi- 
cians who had entered active war service—de- 
scribing roseate dawns after night combats 
with death, hot noons wherein her car blazed 
trails to reach some homestead where a new 
life was imminent, long twilights on the door- 
step of the cabin where her father had been 
born. _Rolf’s slow-traveling replies detailed 
life in the dugouts and covered pulses that 
revealed to her how a sprig of mountain laurel 
had visualized a face that haunted him. 

Involuntarily she wrote more tenderly, fear- 
ing him tortured by barren, burning memories. 
The letters between them gradually became 
precious things to be read over and over. She 
began to show him the secret chambers of a 
spirit that had hidden itself behind light bolts 
and locks, to define for him alone the ideals 
she had once aspired to, and to sob out only to 
him how she had somehow lost sight of ideal- 
ism in a world of play. Drawing bolts and 
turning locks with her pen, there was nothing 
she concealed from a wraith-husband whose 
gaunt hands clasped a sword cross in a war 
that seered as if it might last forever. In 
turn, there was nothing his letters withheld 
from her; in them he laid bare his inner self, 
confessed past follies and present prayers— 
told all there was to tell, to a far-off beloved 
working where mountain laurel bloomed, 
through a war that might go on forever. 


FOREVER and forever, it seemed as if the 
world would rock—the casualty lists would 
lengthen—the women would weep—the babies 
would be born with a look of wonder in their 
eyes—the aged would die of grief! There 
could be glimpsed no truce, no calm day of re- 
unions, of sudden scrutinies and sudden psalms. 
The Day of Days dawned: the armistice was 
signed, and the world stood still with joy. For 
a day the world stood still. Then the victori- 
ous nations clapped their hands and lifted their 
voices. The mountain bonfires leaped high, 
and the cabins that had service stars were 
stacked with goldenrod, sumach, and laurel! 

The dawn of a new day found Lady Norna, 
mountain doctor, on her knees, trying to vision 
the meeting with a wraith-Britisher, who held 
her bared heart in his keeping. 

Rolf wrote from the Rhine, where he had 
been detailed for guard service. It would be 
some months before he could come for her. 
She perceived in his hurried letter an enthralled 
embarrassment; she held his naked heart in 
her keeping. 

She put away the vision of their meeting, 
saying to herself, as she had said so many 
times during the last years, “After a while.” 
Almost as if there were no peace in sight, she 
continued her life on the mountain. Sumach 
and goldenrod shed their flame, and _ frost 
glazed the laurel along the trails. Heavy 
snows fell. The winter deepened. : 

There began to drift home to the mountain 
cabins the boys who had fought in the war. 
There came, in drifts, boys whose bodies had 
escaped demolition in the slaughter; boy- 
ghosts, whose bodies lay under snowy fields in 
France, while their souls marched back with 
their comrades; boy-convalescents from the 
hospitals, whose bodies and minds were still 
partially shattered, who, though set on the 
road to recovery, had yet the last hard mile to 
cover, the final pull back toward physical and 
mental health. 

Norna was still the only doctor on the moun- 
tain. The convalescent boys, who, one by one, 
returned to their snowed-in, isolated homes, 
needed no electrifying “miracles” worked on 
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them. But one of them, after the reaction of 
home-coming, contracted pneumonia; another 
developed a leg tumor that needed watching; 
another, on seeing his mother, suddenly forgot 
his name and who he was; and all of them sorely 
needed the gradual restoring to the normal 
that a physician could best supervise. The 
young mountain practitioner was apt to study 
out her convalescent-boy cases beside a great, 
snowy grave in the cold twilights. In replen- 
shing depleted brain cells, limbering stalled 
, uscles, and building up wasted nerve tissues, 
-he worked, as it were, under the counsel of 
cd Cassius Bond. 

Her letters to Rolf were alive, hopeful epis- 
tles, with here and there in them a cry of futile 
grief over a permanently blind boy or a cripple. 
A letter in which she told him that, atter long, 
absorbed months, she had made the boy suffer- 
ing from amnesia remember his name and his 
mother was like a Magnificat! 

Then she wrote him a letter different in tenor, 
a blank communication that told him of the 
returning mountain doctors. ‘The need of 
my services here is lessening,” her pen faltered. 
“What shall I do?” 

Rolf cabled from England: “I have been 
waiting for your release. My regiment was 
mustered out eight weeks ago. I am coming.” 

She realized, perusing his cable, how time 
had flown over her during these months in 
which she had regained the young self she had 
lost somewhere in a vast and unprofitable 
playground. She put the cablegram on her 
knees, smoothing it out to read again. For 
eight weeks her Britisher had been at home in 
Yorkshire, alone in Blythe Hall, awaiting the 
time when she would be free and he could come 
for her. The fingers stroking the ocean mes- 
sage were musing. She was to see again that 
very mirthless and very gay face, and hear that 
altered voice—or was she to see a still different 
face and hear a voice she had never heard? 
She had not seen him for changing, warring 
years. Only a blistered poppy and his letters 
could speak for him, and she dared not dream 
that the vision they evoked could come true. 


WiLp geese were flying over the mountain, 

and the sky was blue on the day that 

Lord Rolf Blythe came up the mountain trail 
for Norna. Framed in a rude doorway bright- 
ened by morning-glories, Norna was a woman 
abloom—tall, deep-bosomed, with shining 
eyes, dilated nostrils, and a beautiful, un- 
worldly mouth. He reached the single step 
of her cabin and bared his head. 

She was a woman abashed, confronted by 
one of those rare, masculine faces that have 
come through all of the war and its aftermath. 
Lest he should detect earthiness in her face, 
she averted it. 

His marveling voice was slow and halting. 
“Is this you, Norna?” 

Color pouring into her face and over her 
throat, she ventured to regard him. “Is it 
Rolf?” she counter-questioned. 

The sound of her voice seemed to bring him 
closer to reality. He looked at the sturdy 
morning-glories climbing up the log dwelling, 
then at her sun-warmed, cloudy hair. He put 
out a gaunt hand to touch hers. 

“It’s Norna—Lord ever bless her!” he stam- 
mered, and floundered. 

She was quick to press the thin hand to her 
breast. ‘Yes!’ she said. 

They were silent. Suddenly they flamed 
with color. It was as if each found in the 
other the perfection they had hardly dared 
expect. The revelation disarmed them. They 
smiled. 

Rolf pulled some wooden beads from his 
pocket and hung them about her throat. An 
ardent query stumbled from his lips: “Do you 
Temember—on the road to Sens~eons and eons 
ago?” He leaned against the bright door- 
'rame, folding his arms and trying to keep the 
laughter in his handsome, wasted face. 

She looked down at the bullet-chipped cross 
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on the beads. She sat on the doorstep under 
the morning-glories and pressed the cross to 
her lips! 


of the wild geese flying overhead. 


Letting it fall into her bosom, where | 
it was warmly cradled, she lifted her face to the | 
blue sky and almost tranquilly watched some | 
The trian- | 


gles of living silver were now distinct agairst | 


the blue and now lost in shimmers of sunlight. 
She said in rounded tones: “On the road to 


Sens [ ran over and killed a young gander—do | 


you remember? [I think I have never forgot- 
ten the old peasant’s cry, ‘Grace a Dieu, le jars! 
Loiseaul’” She waited for a living triangle 
to glimmer again in the mountain ether. 
“Rolf, life didn’t seem worth a sou, on the 
road to Sens, years ago! People didn’t seem 
worth while. The world seemed just a big, 
wild merry-go-round, with the merriment left 
out.” Her voice sank. She fixed deeply lumi- 
nous eyes on a great green grave not far away. 

“T think,” she reflected joyously, ‘‘it was his 
ultimate conclusion that people ave worth 
saving. At the beginning he reverenced life, 
and at the end he reverenced it. If you could 
have seen him, Rolf, scheming and plotting 
against his enemy, death, from a wheeled chair, 
in Washington! He was miraculous in the lit- 
tle while allotted him to justify his beginning. 
He gave the first flare of himself to the flower 
of the country, the boys from the trenches. 
Whatever success I have attained here on his 
mountain, and whatever good I have done, I 





owe to him and to his splendid guidance. I | 


imagine that after death he used me as the in- 
strument of his deathless power to heal. 


of amnesia without my father? 
riched my vision. 
have learned to see how the dead live again, 
and how we should live so that we might never 
die, how we should aspire—and love. 
humbly, “is the fundamental truth of life.” 


Her head drosped, and she covered her face | 


with her hands. 


ROLF looked down at the rich hair and at the 

bare, brown throat where the wooden cross 
swung. He sat beside her on the doorstep and 
took down her hands, looking at each brown 
finger and the broad, strong palms. “Mine,” 
he said slowly, half incredulously. 

Head against his shoulder, she watched the 
sunlight glint on her wedding-ring. They were 
wordless again, each breathing freely of air 
that smelled of mountain pine and birch, of 
woodyshrubs and wild berries, of tangled grasses, 
and all the good, clean things of the earth. 

“God fashioned this spot for our meeting, 
Norna,” he told her. In the same second he 
was mirthless again, trying to keep exultation 
in his face and retaining his grasp on her hands 
in a way that showed how the years of warfare 
had fatigued him. 

He drew a lengthened breath, gray-faced in 
the clear high noon. “The war-volcano is | 
over,” he cried. “The fires are out; the ashes | 


Do | 
you suppose I could ever have cured that boy | 
He ever en- | 
Here on his mountain [ 


Love,” | 





are scattered everywhere.” His hands tight- 
ened on hers. “It might be ghastly if it 
weren’t for you, love. Out of the terrible maze 
only you emerge; brothers, cousins, mother— 
all my kin—have vanished. The lanes are 
peopled by specters—” His voice had a lost 
note. “I am not unlike a specter myself, 
wandering back over new ground, bewildered | 
by new conditions, confused by new responsi- 
bilities, yet—I think—closer to God.” He | 
laid her hands on his chest, and, as if by some | 


current electrical and life-renewing, the gray 
tiredness was ironed from his features, leaving | 
only beauty there. 

“Closer to Christ and His cross, closer to 
life,’ he whispered. ‘‘Let your hands lie as 
they are. Lean close to me, my beloved.” 

Norna obeyed him, cupping his face in her 
hands. 

From their kiss came a vision: troops of 
babies and children companioning the spec- 
ters of poppy fields, cowslip-edged lanes, and 
laurel-crowned mountains! 
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HE SIDWAY folds up into the auto, 

buggy, street car or train. Out in the 
country under the trees baby can take a 
nap,snuggled in his pillows, unmolested by 
insects. 


Collapsible Baby Carriage 

has springs that protect baby’s back from 
the day he has his first airing, being ad- 
justable to his increasing weight. Sidway 
is roomier than any other type of car- 
riage; folds tlat and can be carried. Its 
DuPont Fabrikoid hood is waterproof; 
every part is washable. Baby needs only 
one carriage when it’s a Sidway. Dealers 
everywhere carry Sidways. It will pay 
you to investigate. 

Write today for free Health Chart 

and baby book for judging baby’s 

health. Also name of Sidway dealer. 


Sidway Mercantile Company 
57 14th St., Elkhart, Indiana 


Canadian Factory: 215 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 
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Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Sani-Flush has made one 
of the tasks you used to 
dread simple and easy. It 
cleans the closet-bowl—and 
does it without any drudg- 
ery on your part. 


By following directions, 
and using alittle Sani-Flush 
regularly, you will keep the 
closet-bowl clean—and 
odorless. 


Even the annoying rust 


marks disappear. Try 
Sani-Flush. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
713 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario | 







| Ask your dealer at 
once for Sani-F lush. If 
he is unable to supply 
j you immediately, send 
| us25c(stampsor coin) 
for afuilsize can post- 

paid. (Canadian price 

35 cents; foreign price 
| 50 cents.) 
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Never-Failing Exterminator 
No need to be troubled with rats and mice. 
“Rough On Rats’’ never faile to clear the prem- 
ises of these pests when used according to direc- 
tions. It is mot a ready-mixed exterminator; rats 
do not learn to avoid it because the food you mix it 
with can be changed as necessary. It tempts old and 
young rats alike. At drug and general stores. 
“Ending Rats and Mice”’—booklet—eent free. ) 


| F.$. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 
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The River’s End 


(Continued from page 54) 


heart,” he said. “Let us be friends. It is 
best. Let us be friends.” 

It was as if with a swiftness invisible to the 
eye a mask had dropped from Shan Tung’s 
face. Keith, preparing to fight, urging himself 
on to the step which he believed he must 
take, was amazed. Shan Tung was earnest. 
There was more than e:rnestness in his 
eyes, an anxiety, a frankly revealed hope that 
Keith would meet him half-way. But he did 
not offer his hand again. He seemed to sense, 
in that instant, the vast gulf between yellow 
and white. He felt Keith’s contempt, the 
spurning contumely that was in the other’s 
mind. Under the pallid texture of his 
skin there began to burn a slow and growing 
flush. 

“Wait!” he said softly. In his flowing gown 
he seemed to glide to a carven desk near at 
hand. He was back in a mement with a roll of 
parchment in his hand. He sat down again 
and met Keith’s eyes squarely and in silence 
for amoment. 

“We are both men, John Keith.”’ His voice 
was soft and calm. His tapering fingers with 
their carefully manicured nails fondled the 
roll of parchment, and then unrolled it, and 
held it so the other could read. 


T was a university diploma. Keith stared. 

A strange name was scrolled upon it, Kao 

Lung, Prince of Shantung. His mind leaped 
to the truth. He looked at the other. 

The man he had known as Shan Tung met 
his eyes with a quiet, strange smile, a smile in 
which there was pride, a flash of sovereignty, 
of a thing greater than skins that were white. 
“T am Prince Kao,” he said. ‘“‘That is my 
diploma. I am a graduate of Yale.” 

Keith’s effort to speak was merely a grunt. 
He could find no words. And Kao, rolling up 
the parchment and forgetting the urn of tea 
that was growing cold, leaned a little over the 
table again. And then it was, deep in his 
narrowed, smoldering eyes, that Keith saw a 
devil, a living, burning thing of passion, 
Kao’s soul itself. And Kao’s voice was 
quiet, deadly. 

“T recognized you in McDowell’s office,” 


he said. ‘I saw, first, that you were not 
Derwent Conniston. And then it was easy, 
so easy. Perhaps you killed Conniston. 


I am not asking, for I hated Conniston. 
Some day I should have killed him, if he had 
come back. John Keith, from that first time 
we met, you were a dead man. Why didn’t 
I turn you over to the hangman? Why did I 
warn you in such a way that I knew you would 
come to see me? Why did I save your life, 
which was in the hollow of my hand? Can 
you guess?” 

“Partly,” replied Keith. “But go on. I 
am waiting.’ Not for an instant did it enter his 
mind to deny that he was John Keith. Denial 
was folly, a waste of time, and just now he 
felt that nothing in the world was more pre- 
cious to him than time. 

Kao’s quick mind, scheming and treacherous 

though it was, caught his view-point, and he 
nodded appreciatively. ‘Good, John Keith. 
It is easily guessed. Your life is mine. I can 
save it. I can destroy it. And you, in turn, 
can be of service to me. You help me, and I 
save you. It is a profitable arrangement. 
And we both are happy, for you keep Derwent 
Conniston’s sister—and I—I get my golden- 
headed goddess, Miriam Kirkstone!”’ 
“That much I have guessed,” said Keith. 
Go on!” For a moment Kao seemed to hesi- 
tate, to study the cold, gray passiveness of the 
other’s face. ‘You love Derwent Conniston’s 
sister,” he continued in a voice still lower and 
softer. “And 1—I love my golden-headed 
goddess. See! Up there on the dais I have her 
picture and a tress of her golden hair, and ] 
worship them.” 

Colder and grayer was Keith’s face as he 


“c 


saw the slumbering passion burn fiercer in Kao’s 
eyes. It turned him sick. It was a terrible 
thing which could not be called love. It was 
a madness. But Kao, the man himself, was not 
mad. He was a monster. And while the eyes 
turned like two devils, his voice was still 
soft and low. 

“T know what you are thinking; I see what 
you are seeing,” he said. “You are thinking 
yellow, and you are seeing yellow. My skin! 
My birthright! My—” He smiled, and his 
voice was almost caressing. “John keith, 
in Pe-Chi-Li is the great city of Pekin, and 
Pe-Chi-Li is the greatest province in all China, 
And second only to that is the province of Shan- 
tung, which borders Pe-Chi-Li, the home of our 
emperors for more centuries than you have 
years. And for so many generations that we 
can not remember my forefathers have been 
rulers of Shantung. My grandfather was a 
Mandarin with the insignia of the Eighth 
Order, and my father was Ninth and highest 
of all Orders, with his palace at Tsi-Nan, on 
the Yellow Sea. And I, Prince Kao, eldest of 
his sons, came to America to learn American 
law and American ways. And I learned them, 
John Keith. I returned, and with my knowl- 
edge I undermined a government. For a 
time I was in power, and then this thing you 
call the god of luck turned against me, and I 
fled for my life. But tke blood is still here—” 
he put his hand softly to his breast, ‘“—the 
blood of a hundred gene-ations of rulers. 
I tell you this because you dare not betray 
me, you dare not tell them who I am, though 
even that truth could not harm me. I prefer 
to be known as Shan Tung. Only you— 
and Miriam Kirkstone—have heard as much.” 

Keith’s blood was like fire, but his voice was 
cold as ice. “Go on!” 

This time there could be no mistake. That 
cold gray of his passionless face, the steely 
glitter in his eyes, were read correctly by Kao. 
His eyes narrowed. For the first time a dull 
flame leaped into his colorless cheeks. 

“Ah, I told you this because 1 thought we 
would work together, friends,’ he cried. 
“But it isnot so. You, like my golden-headed 
goddess, hate me! You hate me because of 
my yellow skin. You say to yourself that I 
have a yellow heart. And she hates me, 
and she says that—but she is mine, mine!’ 
He sprang suddenly to his feet and swept 
about him with his flowing arms. “See 
what I have prepared for her! It is here she 
will come, here she will live until I take her 
away. There, on that dais, she will give up 
her soul and her beautiful body to me—and 
you can not help it, she can not help it, all the 
world can not help it—and she is coming to we 
tonight!” 

“Tonight!” gasped John Keith. 


E, too, leaped to his feet. His face was 
ghastly. And Kao, in his silken gown, was 
sweeping his arms about him. 

“See! The candles are lighted for her. 
They are waiting. And tonight, when the town 
is asleep, she will come. And it is you who will 
make her come, John Keith!” 

Facing the devils in Kao’s eyes, within 
striking distance of a creature who was no 
longer a man but a monster, Keith marveled 
at the coolness that held him back. 

“Ves, it is you who will at last give her soul 
and her beautiful body to me,” he repeated. 
“Come. I will show you how—and why!” 

He glided toward the dais. His hand touched 
a panel. It opened, and in the opening he 
turned about and waited for Keith. 

“Come!” he said. 

Keith drawing a deep breath, his soul ready 
for the shock, his body ready for action, fol- 
lowed him. 

Into a narrow corridor, through a second 
door that seemed made of padded wool, 
and then into a dimly lighted room John Keith 
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followed Kao, the Chinaman. Out of this 
room there was no other exit; it was almost 
square, its ceiling was low, its walls darkly 
somber, and that life was there Keith knew by 
the heaviness of cigarette smoke in the air. 
For a moment his eyes did not discern the phys- 
ical evidence of that life. And then, staring at 
him out of the yellow glow, he saw a face. 
It was a haunting, terrible face, a face heavy 
and deeply lined by sagging flesh and with 
eyes sunken and staring. They were more 
than staring. They greeted Keith like living 
coals. Under the face was a human form, a 
big, fat, sagging form that leaned outward 
from its seat in a chair. 

Kao, bowing, sweeping his flowing raiment 
with his arms, said, “John Keith, allow me to 
introduce you to Peter Kirkstone.” 

For the first time amazement, shock, came 
to Keith’s lips in an audible cry. He advanced 
a step. Yes, in that pitiable wreck of a man 
he recognized Peter Kirkstone, the fat creature 
who had stood under the picture of the Madon- 
na that fateful night, Miriam Kirkstone’s 
brother! 

And as he stood speechless, Kao said: 
“Peter Kirkstone, you knowwhy!I have brought 
this man to you tonight. You know that he is 
not Derwent Conniston. You know that he is 
John Keith, the murderer of your father. 
Is it not so?” 

The thick lips moved. 
husky. “Yes.” 

“He does not believe. So I have brought 
him that he may listen to you. Peter Kirk- 
stone, is it your desire that your sister, Miriam, 
give herself to me, Prince Kao, tonight?” 

Again the thick lips moved. This time 
Keith saw the effort. He shuddered. He 
knew these questions and answers had been 
prepared. A doomed man was speaking. 

And the voice came, choking, “ Yes.” 

“Why?” : 

The terrible face of Peter Kirkstone seemed 
to contort. He looked at Kao. And Kao’s 
eyes were shining in that dull room like the 
eyes of a snake. 

“Because—it will save my life.” 

“And why will it save your lite?” 

Again that pause, again the sickly, choking 
effort. ‘‘Because—I have killed a man.” 

Bowing, smiling, rustling, Kao turned to 
the door. “That is all, Peter Kirkstone. 
Good night. John Keith, will you follow me?” 


The voice was 


DUMBLY Keith followed through the dark 

corridor, into the big room mellow with 
candle-glow, back to the table with its mocking 
tea-urn and chinaware. He felt a thing like 
clammy sweat on his back. He sat down. 
And Kao sat opposite him again. 

“That is the reason, John Keith. Peter 
Kirkstone, her brother, is a murderer, a cold- 
blooded murderer. And only Miriam Kirkstone 
and your humble servant, Prince Kao, know 
his secret. And to buy my secret, to save his 
life, the golden-headed goddess is almost 
ready to give herself to me—almost, John 
Keith. She will decide tonight, when you go 
to her. She will come. Yes, she will come 
tonight. I do not fear. I have prepared for 
her the candles, the bridal dais, the nuptial 
supper. Oh, she will come. For if she does not, 
if she fails, with tomorrow’s dawn Peter Kirk- 
stone and John Keith both go to the hangman!” 

Keith, in spite of the horror that had come 
over him, felt no excitement. The whole situ- 
ation was clear to him now, and there was noth- 
ing to be gained by argument, no possibility of 
evasion. Kao held the winning hand, the hand 
that put his back to the wall in the face of 
Impossible alternatives. These alternatives 
flashed upon him swiftly. There were two 


and only two—flight, and alone, without Mary 
Josephine; and betrayal of Miriam Kirkstone. 
Just how Kao schemed that he should ac- 
complish that betrayal, he could not guess. 
His voice, like his face, was cold and strange 
inswered the Chinaman; it lacked 


when 
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passion; there was no emphasis, no inflection | 
that gave to one word more than to another. 
And Keith, listening to his own voice, knew 
what it meant. He was cold inside, cold as 
ice, and his eyes were on the dais, the sacrificial 
altar that Kao had prepared, waiting in the 
candle-glow. On the floor of that dais was a | 
great splash of dull-gold altar cloth, and it made | 
him think of Miriam Kirkstone’s unbound 
and disheveled hair strewn in its outraged glory 
over the thing Kao had prepared for her. 

“Tsee. Itisa trade, Kao. You are offering 
me my life in return for Miriam Kirkstone.” 

“More than that, John Keith. Mine is the 
small price. And yet it is great to me, for it 
gives me the golden goddess. But is she more 
to me than Derwent Conniston’s sister may be 
to you? Yes, 1 am giving you her, and I am 
giving you your life, and I am giving Peter 
Kirkstone his life—all for one.” 

“For one,” repeated Keith. 

“Yes, for one.” 

“And I, John Keith, in some mysterious 
way unknown to me at present, am to deliver 
Miriam Kirkstone to you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And yet, if I should kill you, now—where 
you sit—” 

Kao shrugged his slim shoulders, and Keith 
heard that soft, gurgling laugh that McDowell 
had said was like the splutter of oil. 

“T have arranged. [t is all in writing. 
If anything should happen to me, there are 
messengers who would carry it swiftly. To 
harm me would be to seal your own doom. 
Besides, you would not leave here alive. 

I am not afraid.” 

“How am I to deliver Miriam Kirkstone to 

you?” 


K \O leaned forward, his ‘fingers interlacing 

eagerly. ‘‘Ah, now you have asked the 
question, John Keith! And we shall be friends, 
great friends, for you see with the eyes of 
wisdom. It will be easy, so easy that you will 
wonder at the cheapness of the task. Ten 
days ago Miriam Kirkstone was about to 
pay my price. And then you came. From that 
moment she saw you in McDowell’s office, 
there was a sudden change. Why? I don’t 
know. Perhaps because of that thing you call 
intuition but to which we give a greater name. 
Perhaps only because you were the man who 
had run down her father’s murderer. I saw 
her that afternoon, before you went up at night. 
Ah, yes, I could see, I could understand the 
spark that had begun to grow in her, hope, 
a wild, impossible hope, and [ prepared for it 
by leaving you my message. I went away. 
I knew that in a few days all that hope would 
be centered in you, that it would live and die 
in you, that in the end it would be your word 
that would bring her to me. And that word 
you must speak tonight. You must go to her, 
hope-broken. You must tell her that no power 
on earth can save her, and that Kao waits 
to make her a princess, that tomorrow will 
be too late, that fonight must the bargain be 
closed. She will come. She will save her | 
brother from the hangman, and you, in 
bringing her, will save John Keith and keep 
Derwent Conniston’s sister. Is it not a great 
reward for the little I am asking?” 

It was Keith who now smiled into the eyes 
of the Chinaman, but it was a smile that did 
not soften that gray and rock-like hardness 
that had settled in his face. ‘Kao, you area 
devil. I suppose that is a compliment to your 
dirty ears. You’re rotten to the core of the 
thing that beats in you like a heart; you’re 
a yellow snake from the skin in. I came to see 
you because I thought there might be a way 
out of this mess. I had almost made up my 
mind to kill you. But I won’t do that. There’s 
a better way. In half an hour I'll be with 
McDowell, and 1’ll beat you out by telling 
him that I’m John Keith. And I'll tell him 
this story of Miriam Kirkstone from begin- 
ning to end. I'll tel! him of that dais you’ve 
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For Baby’s Health 
Safety and Comfort 


Just as a mother’s concern for baby's 
health and comfort prompts her to pro- 
vide the best she can afford, so should 
she select with care the high chair in 
which the child is to spend so many of 
its babyhood days. The 


%* Northwestern 
Safety First High Chair 


is especially designed for the baby’s 
health, safety and comfort and em- 
braces features which mean a wonderful 
saving of the mother’s time and strength 
in caring for her child. 

Note the spotless white porcelain 
food tray—easily cleaned and always 
sanitary; the special safety strap, which 
keeps baby securely seated: wide-flaring 
legs, preventing accidental tipping; also 
the removable tray arm, which makes 
the food tray instantly detachable. 


Numerous Choice Styles 


This unusual chair may be had in numer- 
ous choice styles in the popular period 
and mission designs in both wood and fibre 
construction. 


Demand the Northwestern 
If your dealer won’t supply you, we 
will. Send for folder No. 30, illustrating 
our many styles of children’s chairs 
Mailed free. 
NORTHWESTERN 
MFG. CO. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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make it easier 


If you are using a corn broom for getting 
under beds and around furniture just try a 
Laco Sweep and see how much easier it is. 

Laco Sweep is better than an ordinary 
broom for sweeping carpets and rugs and bare 
floors—users say that it’s the finest article 
they’ve ever used for getting the dirt out of 
the corners. 

Take life a little easier —get a Laco Sweep 
for yourhome now. Ask your dealer or write 
us for prices and full information. 


A. LAITNER & SONS, Detroit, Mich. 
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Extra Money. 


OU can earn from $15.00 
to $150.00 extra each 


month by representing us. 
Address Goop HousEKEEpP- 
ING, 119 West goth Street, 
New York City. 
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Steaming, and cooking 
by steam are common 
enough, but the National 
“Pressure” process is 
something more. 


Under “Pressure” the 
steam is more penetrating 
and cooks quicker, requir- 
ing less fuel, making food 
more palatable and whole- 
some, while retaining all 
the natural flavor and 
food values. 


The National Steam “Pressure’’ Cooker 
cooks under pressure—this feature is what 
makes it superior. 


Better Food, Lower Cost 


With the National you can serve better meals 
atlowercost. Thecheaper cuts of meat equal 
the more expensive when cooked by steam un- 

# der pressure. Hard-to-cook cereals and vege- 
tables quickly become the most savory of dishes. 
Saves fuel, time and kitchen work and there is 
no possibility of food burning or becoming 
overdone. 

Write for booklet on ‘‘Cooking By Steam 
Under Pressure.’’ Contains valuable tested 
recipes and full information about steam pres- 
sure cooking and canning. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Wks., 
Hk Dept. A, Spring Street Fau laire. Wis. 


ALUMINUM 
COOKER’ 





No dog can push off the Witt’s lid and scat- 
ter refuse over your back doorstep. The 
Witt’s lid fits air-tight and stays tight until 
it is lifted off by the handle. It seals Witt’s 
Can and Pail likea vault. Odors can’t get out. 

rats, flies and roaches can’t get in, 
Made of heavy, deeply corrugated galvanized 
steel—rust-proof and dent-proof. It outlasts 
twoordinary cans. Buy Witt’sfor your home, 
It saves you money. Write for booklet and 
name of nearest Witt dealer. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept.C-2 Cincinnati, 0. 
Look for the yellow label 
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&| built for her—your sacrificial altar!—and to- 


morrow Prince Albert will rise to a man to 
drag you out of this hole and kill you as they 
would kill a rat. That is my answer, you 
slit-eyed, yellow devil! I may die, and Peter 
Kirkstone may die, but you'll not get Miriam 
Kirkstone!” 

He was on his feet when he finished, amazed 
at the calmness of his own voice, amazed that 


| his hands were s‘eady and his brain was cool 


in this hour of his sacrifice. And Kaowas 
stunned. Before his eyes he saw a white man 
throwing away his life. Here, in the final 


@ play, was a master-stroke he had not foreseen. 
| A moment before the victor, he was now the 


vanquished. About him he saw his world 
falling, his power gone, his own life suddenly 
hanging by a thread. In Keith’s face he read 
the truth. This white man was not bluffing. 
He would go to McDowell. He would tell the 
truth. This man who had ventured so much 
for his own life and freedom would now sacri- 
He could 
not understand, and yet he believed. For it 
was there before his eyes in that gray, passion- 
less face that was as inexorable as the face oi 
one of his own stone gods. 

As he uttered the words that smashed all 
that Kao had planned for, Keith sensed 
rather than saw the swift change of emotion 


| sweeping through the yellow-visaged Moloch 


staring up at him. Fora space the ori- 
ental’s evil eyes had widened, exposing 
wider rims of saffron white, betraying his 
amazement, the shock of Keith’s unexpected 
revolt, and then the lids closed slowly, until 


| only dark and menacing gleams of fire shot be- 


tween them, and Keith thought of the eyes 
of a snake. Swift as the strike of a rattler Kao 
was on his feet, his gown thrown back, one 
clawing hand jerking a derringer from his 
silken belt. In the same breath he raised his 
voice in a sharp call. 

Keith sprang back. The snake-like threat 


in the Chinaman’s eyes had prepared him, 


and his service automatic leaped from its 
holster with lightning swiftness. Yet that 
movement was no swifter than the response 
to Kao’s cry. The panel shot open, the 
screens moved, tapestries billowed suddenly 
as if moved by the wind, and Kao’s servants 


| sprang forth and were at him like a pack of 


dogs. Keith had no time to judge their num- 
ber, for his brain was centered in the race 
with Kao’s derringer. He saw its silver mount- 
ings flash in the candle-glow, saw its spurt of 
smoke and fire. But its report was drowned 


in the roar of his automatic as it replied with a’ 


stream of lead and flame. He saw the der- 
ringer fall and Kao crumple up like a jack- 
knife. His brain turned red as he swung his 
weapon on the others, and as he fired, he 
backed toward the door. Then something 
caught him from behind, twisting his head 
almost from his shoulders, and he went down. 


E lost his automatic. Weight of bodies was 

upon him; yellow hands clutched for his 
throat; he felt hot breaths and heard throaty 
cries. A madness of horror possessed him, 
a horror that was like the blind madness of 
Laocoén struggling with his sons in the coils 
of the giant serpent. In these moments he 
was not fighting men. They were monsters, 
yellow, foul-smelling, unhuman, and he fought 
as Laocoén fought. As if it had been a cane, 
he snapped the bone of an arm whose hand was 
throttling him; he twisted back a bead until it 
snapped between its shoulders; he struck and 
broke with a blind fury and a giant strength, 


| until at last, torn and covered with blood, he 


leaped free and reached the door. As he opened 
it and sprang through, he had the visual im- 
pression that only two of his assailants were 
rising from the floor. 

For the space of a second he hesitated in 
the little hallway. Down the stairs was light 
—and people. He knew that he was bleeding 
and his clothes were torn, and that flight in that 
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direction was impossible. At the opposite 
end of the hall was a curtain which he judged 
must cover a window. With a swift movement 
he tore down this curtain and found that he 
was right. In ariother second he had crashed 
the window outward with his shoulder, and 
felt the cool air of the night in his face. The 
door behind himwas still closed when he crawled 
out upon a narrow landing at the top of a 
flight of steps leading down into the alley. 
He paused long enough to convince himself 
that his enemies were making no effort io fol- 
low him, and as he went down the steps, 
he caught himself grimly chuckling. He had 
given them enough. 

In the darkness of the alley he paused again, 
A cool breeze fanned his cheeks, and the effect 
of it was .o free him of the horror that had 
gripped him in his fight with the yellow men, 
Again the calmness with which he had faced 
Kao possessed him. The Chinaman was dead, 
He was sure of that. And for him there was 
not a minute to lose. 


FTER all,i was his fate. The game had 

been played, and he had lost. There was one 
thing left undone, one play Conniston would 
still make, if he were there. And he, too, would 
make it. It was no longer necessary for him to 
give himself up toMcDowell, for Kao was dead, 
and Miriam kKirkstone was saved. It was still 
right and just for him to fight for his life. 
But Mary Josephine must know from him. 
It was the last square play he could make. 

No one saw him as he made his way through 
alleys to the outskirts of the town. A quarter 
of an hour later he came up the slope to the 
Shack. It was lighted, and the curtains were 
raised to brighten his way up the hill. Mary 
Josephine was waiting for him. 

Again there came over him the strange and 
deadly calmness with which he had met the 
tragedy of that night. He had tried to wipe 
the blood from his face, but it was still there 
when he entered and faced Mary Josephine. 
The wounds made by the razor-like nails of 
his assailants were bleeding; he was hatless, 
lis hair was disheveled, and his throat and a 
part of his chest were bare where his clothes 
had been tornaway. As Mary Josephine came 
toward him, her arms reaching out to him, her 
face dead white, he stretched out a restraining 
hand, and said, 

“‘Please wait, Mary Josephine!” 

Something stopped her—the strangeness of 
his voice, the terrible hardness of his face, 
gray and blood-stained, the something ap- 
palling and commanding in the way he had 
spoken. He passed her quickly on his way to 

he telephone Her lips moved; she tried to 
speak; one of her hands went to her throat. 
He was calling Miriam Kirkstone’s number! 
And now she saw that his hands, too, were 
bleeding. There came the murmur of a voice 
in the telephone. Some one answered. And 
then she heard him sav, 

“Shan Tung is dead!” 

That was all. He hung up the receiver and 
turned toward her. With a little cry she 
moved toward him. 

* Derry—Derry—” 

He evaded her and pointed to the big chair 
in front of the fireplace. “Sit down, Mary 
Josephine.” 

She obeyed him. Her face was whiter than 
he had thought a living face could be. And 
then, from the beginning to the end, he told 
her everything. Mary Josephine made no 
sound, and in the big chair she seemed to 
crumple smaller and smaller as he confessed 
the great lie to her, from the hour Conniston 
and he had traded identities in the little cabin 
on the Barren. Until he died he knew she would 
haunt him as he saw her there for the last 
time—her dead-white face, her great eyes. 
her voiceless lips, her two little hands clutched 
at her breast as she listened to the story of the 
great lie and his love for her. 

Even when he had done, she did not move 
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He went into his room, closed the 
Quickly he 
And when 
ready, he wrote on a piece of paper: 


or speak I 
door, and turned on the lights, 
put into his pack what he needed. 


he was 


“A thousand times I repeat, ‘I love you.’ 
Forgive me if you can. If you can not forgive, 
you may tell McDowell, and the Law will 
find me up at the place of our dreams— 
the river’s end. Joun Kerra.” 


This last message he left on the table for 
Mary Josephine. 
For a moment he listened at the door. 


The River’s End 


Outside there was no movement, no sound. 
Quietly, then, he raised the window through 
which. Kao had come into his room. 

A moment later he stood under the light 
of the brilliant stars. Faintly there came to 
him the sounds of the city, the sound of life, 


of gaiety, of laughter and of happiness, rising | 


to him now from out of the valley. 

He faced the north. Down-the side of the 
hill and over the valley lay the forests. 
through the starlight he strode back to them 
once more, back to their cloisters and their 


heritage, the heritage of the hunted and the | 


outcast. 


(To be concluded) 


Testimony from Doughboys 


(Continued from page 76) 


a good soldier got an impulse that would make 
him into a soldier-citizen fighting for the help- 
less at home. With all my heart I hope that 
lad lived through the rest of the drive and 
through the Argonne drive. 

“1 heard the captain say this morning,” 
another soldier remarked, ‘“‘that  there’d 
always be wars in this world as long as there 
are two men left to fight,” and the lieutenant 
said there wouldn’t be another for a long time, 
anyhow. Well, they outrank me, all right, 
but I guess I’ve got a think or two coming 
myself. I haven’t liked a war for us fellows, 
and I don’t know that I'd relish it for my 
grandchildren, though I haven’t met any of 
them yet. But I don’t want my baby boy 
in a war, and I guess he’d feel as soft about 
his kids as I do about him. I’m going to 
hurrah for this League of Nations they’re 
beginning to talk about. What’s the use of 
civilization, if we go and contradict it with 
warr 


: WELL, [ don’t want another war,”’ drawled 

a big Missourian, “ but 1 sure do want the 
folks at home to know what this one was like. 
We’re just common fellows, but seems to me 
we’ve done the best we could, and the way 
I look at it, when we go home, we’ve got 
the right to ask the people there to do the 
best they can. They don’t always. Last 
letter 1 got from my wife, she told all about 
the grafting the new council is allowing. 
Think there’s so much excitement about the 
war that nobody’s watching them and they 
can put what they like over. Well, if I ain’t 
scared to stick a German over here, I aim 
not to be too scared or lazy or something to 
stick grafters in jail when I go home, if I can 
get some fellows to help me.” 

Impressive talk, this, especially when it 
was punctuated with shells. I remember a 
conversation [ had in a corner of a shell-torn 
building with a boy at the beginning of the 
St. Mihiel drive. 

“My people are rich,” he said, “and I could 
have had a commission. But no, said I to 
myself, here is my chance to be a real demo- 
crat. IL’ll enlist as a buck private. So I did, 
feeling real noble. I wonder some of the fel- 
lows didn’t smash my face for me, I felt so 
superior and condescending. Perhaps I con- 
cealed it better than I now think 1 did. In 
New York I got sick and had to go over as a 
casual. and I found another outfit that didn’t 
know anything about my people or their money. 
I stuck to my democracy to the extent of doing 
Just what 1 was ordered, and beyond a quiet 
grin or two I made no remarks when I was 
put into my present job, orderly to a captain. 

“He’s the only rotten fellow I’ve found 
overseas. He may be a good enough military 
man, but he’s a selfish, heartless pup to me. 
His people have money, toc. and he’s spoiled. 

“Let me tell you what he did when the 
drive started. Our outfit got off in a hurry. 
I packed the stuff he was going to take. 1 
particularly asked him if he wanted the lining, 


of his rain-coat put in, and he said he didn’t. 


So we started out, and mind you, I had to | 


carry his pack as well as my own. It was 
five miles we went to the P. C., where he was 
to spend the night, good tough marching. 
When we got there, and I undid his stuff, 
he asked for the lining of his rain-coat, as he 
thought it would be a chilly night. 
him he said he wouldn’t want it. 
“*¢You should have put it in,’ he said, ‘and 
just for that, you can walk back and get it.’ 


“Well, you can imagine how 1 felt as I | 


started back, aching in every bone, with shells 

slamming down on the road—a ten-mile hike. 

My first thought was, ‘ Just wait till both of 

us get our uniforms off!’ I thought then, 

and I think still, that as long as trains are | 
running, I’ll get to him and tell him just what 
I think of him. I bet he’ll be alive to hear it, 
too! But as 1 hoofed it along that road, back 
nearly broken and pretty near crying from wea- 
riness, I began to think, not how rotten things 
were for me, who was an orderly just for a few 
months, but of how rotten they were for lots 
of fellows all their lives. 1 could go home 
and take it easy for the rest of my life— 
automobile, steam yacht, all the flesh-pots 
there are. But there were fine fellows I knew 
who’d have to take orders all their lives, and 
unjust orders often, too. I’d been deprived 
of this and that because I was a buck private. 
They would be deprived of this and that 
because they were born poor, or ignorant, or 
stupid. It was that hike through the mud 
that made me a democrat, and not my 
enlisting in this man’s army. When my sister 
came out, we spent enough on flowers and 
food to give a start in life to half a dozen war 
orphans. I always supposed people were 
poor because they were lazy or extravagant. 
Or anyhow, I said easily, there always had 
been inequalities in wealth and always would 
be. 


“WELL, I haven’t the brains to settle the 

world, but I do know that after this war | 
things ought to be different. A fellow with | 
money ought to be able to help. I’m no 
Bolshevik, and I’m not ready to give up 
all my money, but there must be some middle | 
ground. 1 know there’s lots of corruption | 
and injustice at home, and I’d like to help 
change it. If ever 1 get indifferent, I'll re- | 
member that awful, aching walk, and a lift 
a common mule-driver gave me, and the half 
of his rations, too. I’ll just have to remember 
that pain in my back, and the mud, and that 
good, sympathetic guy digging out half his 
bully beef to get on the job of being a real dem- 
ocrat.”’ 

Through such stray sentences of comment 
was it borne in upon me that thousands of our 
soldiers would come home ready to take part | 
in constructive patriotism. The soldier who 
spoke to me most fully was a certain buck | 
private named Paul, a fine, frank-faced, | 
direct-eyed young man, perhaps twenty-four 
years old. 





And | 


I told | 
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THE 


Eureka Fruit Jar 
Ideal For All Canning 


In the canning of fruits and vege- 
tables these jars are a great conven- 
ience. The above illustration was 
photographed direct from one of the 
jars in our factory. Note the large 
opening—this is a real necessity for 
it permits the insertion of the entire 
fruit or vegetable without cutting it 
up or marring its appearance. 
Peaches, apples and even pineapples, 
as well as beets, corn, etc., etc., may 
be inserted through the large open- 
ing and removed whole, insuring a 
much better appearance when served 
than if they were cut up. 


Standard Size Rubber 
Rings 


fit all Eureka Jars so you will not 
experience any difficulty in sealing. 
We furnish the best quality with the 
jars. 


National and State 
Experts 


on canning are agreed as to the merits 
of Eureka Jars, and endorse their use. 
The Good Housekeeping Institute 
has put them to every kind of prac- 
tical test and rate them high in every 
respect. 

















So you need have no apprehension 
as to results this season if you use 
Eureka Jars. All the more reason 
(when foods are high in price) for 
you to not only ask for, but insist 
upon Eureka Jars. Use them and 
avoid disappointment. 








If for any reason your local dealer 
does not carry them or has not suffi- 
cient stock on hand, sit down and 
write to us at headquarters, sending 
his name and address. We promise 
to take care of your order. 


TheEurekaJarCo. 


Dunbar, West Virginia 











Live Dealers write us for full information 


A REGULAR 
HOLD UP 


A few ounces of KAPO Ceibasilk as 
applied by us will hold up the heavi- 
est person, in the water, for 3 months. 


(Used by U. S. and foreign Governments for 
this purpose.) 
THAT ’S WHY 


KAPO_ 


LIFE-SAVINC CARMENTS 
Absolutely protect you from the danger of 
drowning and cramps and from all worry. 

Very light, comfortable, and secure. 
THEY ARE NOT FILLED WITH AIR 
SWIM-WINGS $2 
For Bathing and Swimming 
WATER-VESTS $6 
For Boating and Swimming 
OCEAN WAISTCOATS $12 
For Travelers and Sportsmen 
For MEN— WOMEN — CHILDREN 
Chest measurements for all garments : — Size 

No. 1, 24 to 30 inches; Size No. 2, 32 to 
36 inches; Size No. 3, 38 to 44 inches; 
Size No. 4, 46 to 50 inches. 
Sold by Department and Sporting Goods 
Stores everywhere ; if not easily obtainable, 
will send post-paid upon receipt of price. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 
KAPO MFC. CO. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
IT ISN’T SAFE TO WAIT 


IN-GOOD 


Handy Metal Case 


For bather, mother, child, 
teacher, autoist, in fact, 
every individual or family. 
The IN-GOOD looks like leather 
but is really made of strong, 
rolled steel. Absolutely sanitary, 
can be washed inside or out. 
Ideal for wet bathing suits, for 
icnic lunches, for school books, 
or mothers’ use, etc. 

lf yéur dealer doesn’t carry, send 
$2.00 (foreign $2.50) cash with 
order, and we will mail you an 
IN-GOOD postpaid. Dealers and 
Jobbers: This is a big seller. 
Write for proposition. Address, 


St. Louis Tin & Sheet Metal 


Working Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Size 13"x9lg"x4"" 
Weight, 2 ibs, 6 ounces 
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Testimony from Doughboys 


“1 never thought about patriotism till I 
enlisted,” Paul told me, ‘‘and between you 
and me, I didn’t think of it then. I only 
thought I was thinking about it. Of course 
I supposed I was one-hundred-percent Ameri- 
can. We always hung flags out of our win- 
dows on Decoration Day, and the Fourth of 
July, and Washington’s Birthday, and Lin- 
coln’s, too. When I was a kid in grammar 
school, I was strong on the salute to the flag, 
and I always had my eye peeled to’see that 
all the foreign kids had their heads lifted at 
the right angle and were showing the proper 
reverence. 

“Politics was talked of in our home some- 
times, but I didn’t listen much. 1 knew my 
Dad was a white man. The way he voted 
was good enough for me. When I cast my 
first vote, 1 followed his lead—and a good lead, 
too, only it was his, not mine. From the 
time the Lusitania sank, I did this much 
thinking for myself: | knew we’d have to 
fight the Germans to get militarism out of the 
world. When we got in, I enlisted. In the 
first days my patriotism took the form of 
hunting out pro-Germans. Then my energy 
went into learning soldiering. Then 1 came 
overseas with my outfit to die, if need be, 
to make the world safe for democracy. I had 
that slogan down pat, and I liked the sound of 
it. It anybody had asked me what it meant, 
I’d have said it meant getting Prussianism 
and militarism out of the world. But now it 
means a whole lot more to me than that. 
It means making our own country the democ- 
racy it ought to be. We won’t go home and 
stand off and let other people run the govern- 
ment hereafter. Don’t you believe it! We'll 
take a hand ourselves. 


s6you see, lots of men have let themselves 
be shoved around all their lives. There’sa 
vague thing called ‘government’ that con- 
trols them. It was that same thing that took 
\four million of us, and stuck us into khaki, 
jand said, ‘Run on over to France and die 
jif you have to, and meanwhile obey all these 
lrules.’ Well, that’s all right; the rules were 
necessary, and often dying was necessary. But 
look here, what is government? A whole lot 
of us soldiers found out over here what our 
|government is, or ought to be—just us; that 
|government derives its powers from the 
governed. 

“Very well; we saw some blunders in this 
army, and they made us sore. I’m dead sure 
that all the other countries made more blun- 
ders than we did. But getting pay held up 
and not getting their mail made a lot of the 
doughboys mad—thinking mad. It'll be a 
small thing maybe, when we look back on it. 
But what 1 think is this: If we didn’t relish 
blunders like those in war time, when there 
were difficulties in the way of full efliciency, 
why should we stand for blunders in govern- 
ment in peace time, when there isn’t the same 
excuse for inefficiency? We want the mini- 
mum of mistakes. 

“All right; it’s up to us soldiers, who came 
over to fight for the country, to take a hand 
in running her when we go back. Why not? 
Who has as much at stake in the country as 
the men who went over to fight? Who has 
as good a right as us to see that the fellows 
who died didn’t die in the least in vain? 
We’ve got to have a real memorial to them. 
The soldiers who fought know the value of 
discipline and organization. They can use it. 
if they just get together, for the good of the 
country in civil affairs. 

“If you look back in the history of our 
country, you’ll see that after the Civil War 
the soldiers had a lot of power in politics. 














Five of the Presidents were Civil War veterans. © 
and a lot of the other officials, too. If we® 
fellows today stand together, we can get) 
what we want. It’s up to us to stand behind 
the Girl with the Lamp and make all her ideals” 
come true.” 
There are among our soldiers a good many" 
straight thinkers like Paul, who know that® 
there are defects in the working out of our 
democracy, defects that can be removed. Paul” 
has steeled himself to expect nothing. F 
“Don’t think,” he said, “that I expect this) 
hero business is going to last. We'll come» 
home with all the flags and cheers, and then © 
a lot of fellows will find they aren’t going to 
be given their old jobs back. A lot of folks” 
will be saying, ‘War? Why, yes, I believe® 
there was a war.’ No, this hero worship 
won’t last. a 
“What worries me is that a few misguided § 
soldiers may turn Bolshevik, just because they 7 
don’t get their old jobs back. Some of them” 
are rotten eggs, anyhow. You can’t expect] 
four million men to change into demigods > 
because they’ve had military training. You 
pick out any bunch of four million civilians? 
the country over, and you’d find a proport 
of crooks and loafers among them. We’y 
got to have patience with any soldier that 
doesn’t know where he stands or that’s no” 
good. If we soldiers are going to count, i 
will be for what we do in the future and not 
for what we did in France.” io 
If any soldier needs patience or forgiveness, ~ 
we can surely respond. Not all soldiers, ag] 
Paul said, are demigods. Not all the good® 
ones have a mature philosophy of life. They> 
have come back expecting appreciation, ex) 
pecting work, expecting the mght to take up® 
their lives where they left them off when they) 
went over to France. We owe them all that# 
and more. We must not forget, ever, what] 
they have done for us. 3 


a 
Py 


THE other day I stood with a wounded” 
soldier and a policeman. The soldier was? 

tired and wanted a lift as far as the nearest® 
street-car. The policeman stopped five auto-) 
mobiles and asked the occupants to take the7 
soldier to the edge of the Park. On onée® 
excuse or another they all refused. I know? 
that those people were not typical. Maybe™ 
they were some of the pro-Germans with 
whom we are still infested. No patriotic cit-7 
izen in this country, however selfish, could” 
refuse a soldier a lift if he had the penetrativey 
imagination to realize what our boys have} 
endured. The majority of the people of this 
country stand ready to give our soldiers the® 
justice and consideration that they deserve. 

We want them now, as fighting citizen-¥ 
soldiers, to make this country all the Statue of 
Liberty proclaims it to be and to aspire to be.7 
They will help us. Just as parents love theif 
children more because they have sacrificed) 
for them, so these soldiers, who have sacrificed] 
so much for the United States, have a patriot] 
ism that has in it great potentialities for} 
fruitfulness, for real democracy. We stand] 
now, as individuals and as a country, breathless” 
from the deep emotional experience of this 
war. It isa moment when we are more malle-} 
able than we shall ever be again. Now is the 
moment to begin over on a higher plane, to) 
strive toward the highest kind of patriotism] 
No Bolshevism, but more tolerance, morey 
humanity, more brotherhood, more altruism 
we must put all these qualities in the gover- 
ment of our country and in our own lives: 
The magnificent achievement of those come) 
mon herces, our soldiers, has preached us @ 
sermon that we need. May the Girl with} 
the L.<np light us on! 


What Does a Star -Alean? 


In the Boston Transcript one star means a very good story, two stars mean a better. 
story, and three mean “‘a peach of a story.” Nearly all of Wilbur D. Steele’s stories get three 
stars. The one we shall print in August will. Look for ‘““Accomplice After the Fact = 
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